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~. Julia Margaret Cameron 

i by | 

HELMUT GERNSHEIM ‘r.r.P.s, 
 Tamiduon o Oubal 


“ Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph is to`be recommended from many 

different points of view. Not only does it include fifty-four large 

- reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 

by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and -a technical 

à discussion of her methods arid achievement, but in his biographical 
- foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait ‘of this 


accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography ` 
she was already forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned in troubles and , 


- cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, 

z who were abroad supervising the -Cingalese coffee plantations on 

3 -which the family livelihood depended: A married daughter gave 

her a camera ;_and from that moment there was no looking back. 

' . The remainder of her career belongs to ‘photographic history ; 

but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal 

E a character that, whatever means of expression it had adopted, 
e -could never have been commonplace.” 


"= . ee —The Times Literary Supplement. 
Crates o 3 “Cloud Bound. + ats, 
Published by ` i. 
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HEN, four days after my arrival in Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
W secured election (on October zoth) to the Security Council in 
defiance of frenzied Russian intrigues and threats, the atmos- 
phere here grew tenser than at any time since the breach with the 
Cominform. A responsible Western diplomat told me: “ I can only 
compare the ten days ahead of us to the ten days which succeeded the 
national revolt in June 1941 against Prince Paul’s sell-out to the 
Nazis. There is the same feeling of jubilant amazement at the un- 
expectedly successful defiance of a bully, coupled with a tense wonder 
of what to-morrow will bring. Stalin’s answer may well be the same 
as Hitler’s—a formal ultimatum followed by a hail of bombs.” The 
ten days—and many more—passed without anything so dramatic. 
To believe that Moscow can afford to swallow this worst diplomatic. 
affront since the war is to make one of the various fundamental mis- 
takes about Yugoslavia. This same diplomat, like all other qualified 
observers and informed Yugoslavs, had a number of other possibilities 
in mind, some of them very long term ; twenty years elapsed between 
the denunciation of Trotzky as a heretic and his final liquidation by 
N.K.V.D. agents. The world seems slowly to be realising that Russia’s 
motive is not indignation at the defection of a satellite. as the Comin- 
form and its apologists in our midst sought so long to pretend, but 
genuine fear. Since 1945 all the efforts of the Western world to set 
bounds to her imperialist expansion have failed. It has been left to 
Tito to call a halt. And the survival of an independent Yugoslavia 
threatens to force back the so far irresistible flood. 

In none of the Eastern European countries overrun by Russia has 
there been a genuine revolt of a Communist proletariat or a natural 
revolution of any kind, as there unquestionably was in Yugoslavia. 
What happened was that as the Red Army ‘moved in and replaced 
the retreating Nazis it set up weak puppet régimes, which had to 
include the Communists, no matter if they were under 5 per cent. 
of the population. First Moscow gave the key positions to them, 
then by a variety of means it discarded the non-Communist puppets 
one after the other, went through the farce of (completely fraudulent) 
elections, and finally installed purely Stalinist-Communist minority 
régimes with dictatorial powers supported by Moscow-trained and 
-directed secret police. This process Vice-Premier Moshe Pijade, an 
international authority on Marxism-Leninism, described to me as 
“ Stalin’s Trotzkyist deviationism ’’—the principle of dispensing with 
a revolution of the proletariat and substituting for it the installation 
by the bayonets of the Red Army of a set of chauvinist pan-Russian 
dictators camouflaged as national revolutionaries. Russia’s new theory 
that in every country the proletariat should not attempt to seize power 
until another war has brought in the Red Army to stage-manage the 
show he characterised as a pure Stalinist counter-revolutionary 
doctrine. Until this autumn Yugoslavia was slow to proceed to open 
denunciation of Russia and her tactics, contenting herself with rzpostes 
against the Cominform. Then the daily vituperations of Moscow Radio 
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—which, spluttering with ineffectual rage,'has applied such silly. 
epithets to Tito as “ bandit, traitor, greedy ape, chattering parrot, 
deserter, coward, comedian and insolent dwarf ’’-—convinced her that 
Russia has inscribed Yugoslavia delenda est on her banners’ and that it 
was necessary to go over to the counter-attack. 

There is nothing funny for Goliath in this defiance by the me 
David. Not only does Belgrade Radio now defend itself and attack 


_ Russian tyranny in all the languages of her Cominform neighbours and 


in German; its broadcasts, the Press and the speeches of political 
leaders now contain valuable ammunition for the more powerful 
opponents of Russian imperialism with which to bombard it on the 
ether. A little more attention paid to it by the B.B.C., coupled with 
a good deal more advertising of what Labour has done towards creating 
a Socialist “ Welfare State ” in Britain, would worry Moscow infinitely 
more than does the support given to fugitive former politicians from 
behind the Iron Curtain for whom the bell has definitely tolled. The 
Russian octopus knows that it is far from having digested all it has 
swallowed so voraciously. Evidence of panic is mounting behind the 
Iron Curtain. Hungary was the first to show she had lost her nerve 
in the farcical “ trial ” of the once all-powerful Minister of the Interior, 
Rajk, and other leading Communists. Since then the world has heard 
little of the terror in Hungary, but it continues unabated. Staunch 
Communists continue to vanish into the limbo of Andrassy Ut 60, 
the dreaded block of palatial villas where once Szallasy and his Arrow 
Cross fascist thugs and now the Communist secret police put their 
victims to the question. And, as in the other satellite States, they 
are mostly men who have risked or sacrificed all for the Communist 
cause. Practically all those who fought for Communism in the Spanish 
civil war are among the victims. There are old Communist leaders 
like Nicholas Szusz and George Kellner, Peter Mod (a 1919 vintage 
revolutionary), Paul Ignotus, the well-known author and until recently 
a virulent Communist propagandist at the Hungarian Legation in 
London) and George Paloczi-Horvath, who threw up a good job with 
the B.B.C. in London to return to serve Communist Hungary. Thus 
is Communism, panicking at the example set by Tito, devouring all 
her children who have ever breathed the free air of Western Europe. 
Very few have vanished because of any real suspicions of complicity 
in a “ spy plot.” Moscow, as Pijade said to me, has ceased to be guided 
by the principles of international Communism. Its policies are purely . 
chauvinistic. Goering once said: ‘‘ When I hear the word culture, I 
reach for my gun.” When Moscow hears the words “a Communist 
who has worked and suffered for ae cause in the West ” it reacts 
similarly. 

The Rajk “trial ” ended, the seared Moscovites started to lash about 
them with nervous fury in Prague. During September and October 
thousands of sincere and fanatical Communists, including hundreds of 
leading officials, were thrown into gaol. Among the latter were such 
fanatics as the violently anti-British Dr. Klinger, right-hand man of 
the Foreign Minister Clementis, and Dr. Kosta, a high official in the 
Ministry of Information. Reports that a witch hunt had started in 
the highest quarters and that either President Gottwald, Clementis, 
Nosek (Minister of the Interior) or Dufis (Minister of Agriculture) was 
to be the principal victim have not been justified—as yet. But all 
these men are spoken of fairly openly in Prague as “ infected by the 
germs of Tito’s disease ” (as, indeed, is Rakosi, inventor of that phrasé, 
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¢ ‘in Hungary). Bulgaria, where’, discontent with Russian bullying is 


particularly evident, has already had to produce her Rajk in the person 
of Kostov, until recently Deputy Premier, whose trial, “ confession ” 


_ and execution are already overdue. His seventeen years in the Central 


Committee and Politbureau of the party will no more save him than 


. the ten years he spent in prison because of his devotion to the cause. 


He is only one of a long list of Ministers and leading party officials to 
have been hurled from office into prison by the nervous Stalinists. 
In Rumania such. idealistic Communists as Lucretiu Patrescanu— 
another man with a long pre-war prison record—have long ago vanished 
at the behest of the Kremlin. ` 

In all the satellite countries overrun by the Red Army at the end 
of the war the Communists have always been in a minority—usually 
a very small minority. To-day they have against them the Socialist 
workers and the peasantry as well as, of course, the bourgeoisie and the 
religious. In consequence they are desperate men. As one of them, 
Zoltan Horvath, a renegade Socialist, said to me in Budapest in 1946: 
“ You must understand that if we ever lost the backing of Moscow, 
we should hang in rows from all these lamp posts along the Danube 
promenade.” Whether Horvath has already been hanged nobody 
knows, but six months ago the secret police took him off—becatse 
Hungary has the backing of Moscow. Of the Communist minority, 
the élite are those who looked to Russia to help them establish in 
each country the dictatorship of its proletariat ; too late they realise 


` that dictatorial powers are reserved for the Kremlin. In Russia, many 


Communists—cut off for thirty years from all contact with the outside 
world—sincerely try to reconcile Russian imperialism with Marxism- 
Leninism. In the satellite States, partially isolated for a couple of 
years only, there are very few such. So Moscow is forced to rely on a new 


“lackey class” and to extirpate the idealists whose “ dangerous 


thoughts ” led them to sacrifice everything to help build Communism 
in their respective countries. 

That is why so many Yugoslavs and foreigners in Belgrade believe 
that Russia will try everything to extinguish the beacon, which Tito 
has lighted for Communists throughout the world. In the West, 
especially in Italy, but also in France and Britain, it has been welcomed 
by the fellow-travellers, and is beginning to attract full party members. 
Although this is a less acute danger than what is happening behind the 
Iron Curtain (the Yugoslav Communists profess, to believe that the 
cancer has started to grow in Communist China, and even in Russia 
itself), it is serious enough. When so reliable a supporter of Moscow 
as Zilliacus takes his stand with Tito, who can tell what Harry Pollitt 
and William Gallacher will do to-morrow should their eyes be opened 
as to what their own_fate would be should Stalinism ever triumph in 
Britain ? Yet what can Moscow do? The blockade, though hampering 
and serious, like the campaign of vituperation, has failed. Of what 
use to call Tito and his lieutenants “ capitalist agents ’’ when everyone 
can see them refusing every political concession to the West and 
pushing ahead with the Marxist-Leninism which they say Stalin has 
betrayed? Vishinsky’s violent language at Lake Success was not 
followed’ by a blitzkrieg in September. Guerrilla invasions? There 
have been 300 frontier incidents. in the last year, and, in summer, 
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Russian divisions manæœuvring along. Yugoslavia’s frontiers while 


Moscow Radio poured out daily incitements to revolt. It has all failed 
to produce the confidently expected internal disorders. ‘What next ? 
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There may be large-scale partisan invasions coinciding with thee . 
attempted assassination of Tito and other leaders. Western military , 
opinion in Belgrade is that only a Bulgarian partisan invasjon of 
Macedonia might cause Yugoslavia some trouble. But Bulgaria, 
especially her army, is torn with dissension, her partisan leaders mostly’ ` 
liquidated. Hungarians and Rumanians have neither the temperament, 
experience nor the terrain at their disposal for guerrilla warfare, their 
troops are unreliable and ill-equipped. None of the existing discontent 
in Yugoslavia with the Tito régime is of the type which could benefit 
Russia, and invasion would certainly cause many of Tito’s internal 
enemies to join him in resisting the attempt to establish a foreign 
dictatorship. There is no fear of assassination among the leaders. 
Pijade’s offices when I visited them had as external guards only a 
couple of young policemen. One of Moscow’s most closely guarded 
secrets when I was there in 1939-40 was just where in the vast complex 
of buildings behind the walled city of the Kremlin Stalin lived, and 
in which of the half-dozen datchyas at his disposal around Moscow he 
slept in summer. Where Tito lives is no secret: for a few weeks in 
summer he is in Bled, otherwise in the comfortable villa where I have 
just seen him—No. 16 Roumanska Street, Belgrade. He had, of 
course, agreed to see me, but he knew nothing of me except that I 
was the correspondent of the British Labour organ. No one asked 
me to identify myself. At the gates of his villa—except for its high 
wall, much like many others in the street—an officer merely asked : 
“ Are you Gedye, to see Tito ? ”, and I was admitted to spend nearly 
an hour quite alone with this allegedly trembling tyrant. There was 
nothing to stop any Cominform agent worth his salt from impersonating 
me and riddling the genial Marshal with bullets’; nobody could possibly 
have prevented me from doing so, unless, as is quite possible, Tito had 
proved quicker on the draw. Actually there was a case of innocent , 
impersonation recently when Tito sent for a journalistic “ Mr. Smith ” 
who had asked to see him—and was interviewed by the wrong Mr. 
Smith, who had been told to his amazement and delight that Tito’s 
car was outside the hotel waiting for him before he had been long 
enough in Belgrade even to ask to see Tito. 

Many people here believe that Moscow: will proceed to open military 
ageression in the spring. Belgrade, Zagreb and the northern plains 
would fall to the Red Army within from five to fourteen days. What 
Tito’s tactics would be was clearly indicated during the worst Russian 
threats this summer. He built no frontier defences, but withdrew all 
troops some thirty miles from the border, where they stood ready to 
polish off any Cominform invaders or to delay the Red Army divisions 
while he took up his positions in the inaccessible mountains where he 
. defied the Germans for four years. Merely to keep Tito and his ragged, 
weary, footsore and ill-armed partisans from cutting their communica- 
tions with Greece forced the Germans to immobilise fifteen to twenty 
divisions for that period. How long would it take Russia to extermi- 
nate him and the Yugoslav regular army ? Its strength probably does 
not exceed 300,000 men, the Russian blockade stopped its equipment 
with armour and heavy guns when this was only half completed and 
the Czechs did the same with transport and locomotives. Even so, ` 
it must be many times more efficient than the partisans, whose strength 
lay in their enthusiasm and complete contempt for life—and little else. 
This strength also remains. 

Russia could not attempt the task with the four or five E 
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° which are all she has in Europe beyond her own frontiers. However 
many divisions she decided to send in from Russia, to complete it 
would—in the opinion of non-Yugoslav military experts -here—take 
her at least a year. This assumes, of course, that she would seek to 


` “localise the conflict and would therefore abstain from the use of atomic 


weapons—which incidentally would be less effective in the mountainous 
and forested wastes of Bosnia than anywhere else in Europe. And 
during-that year, what would happen ? 

That all Russia’s “ peace propaganda ” would go by the board 
would not gréatly inconvenience the men who managed to explain 
away the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 that left Hitler free to set the world 
ablaze. But how would the West take it ? Britain especially, and in 
a lesser degree America, seem to be at pains to convince Tito that he 
could expect no help save military supplies. The argument is that a 
non-democratic régime like Tito’s (which may one day form the 
basis of a new International of Communist Parties out to set up 
dictatorships of the proletariat and one-party States) is not worth 
the bones of a grenadier. Tito is at pains to make it clear that such 
a conflict could not be localised and to secure for Yugoslavia the 
support of every shade of democratic opinion throughout the world 
to offset the slavish obedience of the disciplined Stalinists on which 
Moscow can count. 

For myself I do not believe that any capitalist pressure will induce 
Tito to abandon Marxist-Leninism. I am as convinced of the sincerity 
of his Communism as I am that no nation with firmly rooted democratic 
traditions—such as the Yugoslavs have never had—would tolerate his 
system under any conditions. But to put pressure on Tito to change 
it is the worst imaginable folly, since on his loyalty to it his life depends. 
His supporters claim that his “ Independent Communism ” leaves 
Yugoslavia free to trade with all countries who do not seek to impose 
political changes on her, or try to secure “ concessions ° which would 
mean the reintroduction of exploitation by foreign capital. Unlike 
Russia, they say, little Yugoslavia could not desire or attempt to 
impose her system on the rest of the world. Whatever view the 
democratic West may take of these arguments, I do not believe that 
it would look on impassively for twelve months while the Red Army 
established itself permanently where it has never yet set foot, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, preparatory to an early move into Italy, Austria 
and France. I believe that the West, however reluctantly, will finally 
decide that luckless Czechoslovakia must be for Stalin as, despite 
appeasement, it proved to be for Hitler, the last territorial acquisition 
to be obtained without a major armed conflict. 
G. E. R. GEDYE. 
Belgrade. 
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HEN in the spring of 1948 the Western Allies suggested 

W the convoćation of a German Constituent Assembly, the 
Socialists, at that time the strongest German party, raised 
objections to a democratic constitution made at the behest of a military 
government. They were willing to draft an “ Administrative Statute ”’ 
for Western Germany, enabling the Western Allies to run the three 
western zones as a unit. ‘After some discussions the Constituent 
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Assembly was called “ Parliamentary Council” and the Constitutions 
“ Basic Statute.” In the Parliamentary Council two leading parties, 

the Socialists (§.P.D.) and the Christian Democrats (C.D.U.), were 
frequently at loggerheads. The Socialists wanted a fairly centralised 


federal government; the Christian Democrats, especially their Bavariarr ` 
wing, a loose federalist régime. France and'the United States favoured _ 


the latter, the French because they believed that a decentralised 
federal government would be weak—-they forgot that the Germany 
which defeated them in 1870-1 was not even a loose federation—the 
Americans because they imagined that their own type of federation 
fitted everywhere. British Labour, realising that nationalisation by 
eleven independent member-State governments would be difficult, 
had sympathised with the Socialists. Finally a fairly reasonable 
compromise was reached. A-Lower House, the Bundestag, with 402 
members, was established ; 60 per cent. of its members were elected 
in single member constituencies; the rest in accordance with the 
proportional strength of the parties. A President was to be elected 
by the Lower House and an equal number of delegates from the 
Länder diets. He was to propose a Chancellor, whose definite appoint- 
ment depended on securing a majority in the Bundestag; he could 
be turned out by a vote of no-confidence, provided the hostile majority 
presented at the same time an alternative candidate. An Upper 
House (Bundesrat) of 46 members (at present) was formed, to which 
each of the eleven Lander governments deputed three to five repre- 
sentatives each, according to its population. On essential issues the 
consent of the Upper House had to be secured. 

From the elections (August 14th, 1949) three major parties emerged. 
The Christian Democratic Union—with a Bavarian wing, the Christian 
Social Union—secured 139, the Socialists 131, and the Free Democratic 
Party 52 seats; 80 seats were split between seven minor parties ; 
78.5 per cent. of the electorate had voted, and the Communists had 
polled only 5.6 per cent. of all votes. But no party had a majority. 
The Socialists had expected to become the strongest party. Had 
they been right, a coalition between them and the Christian Demo- 


cratic Party would have been inevitable. They lost the race by eight - 


votes ; as customary in German politics, the Communists had managed 
to weaken Labour at the decisive moment. The Christian Democrats, 
too, were a minority; even with the Free Democrats they lacked 
eleven votes for a majority. They might be joined by ten votes from 
the Centre Party, a kind of stepbrother, or by seventeen each from the 
Bavarians, or the German Party. The Centre, however, is leftish, 
and the Bavarians are irresponsible. Dr. Adenauer, the C.D. leader, 
decided immediately on a coalition of C.D.U. with the Democrats and 
the German Party, which had a majority of fourteen in a full house. It 
was a majority of the right, less by its composition (a large percentage of 
the Democrats are genuine Liberals, and the left wing of the Christian 
Democrats are advanced progressives), than by the personality of 
Dr. Adenauer. By temperament an authoritarian, he dislikes Socialism, 
not so much on account of its social tenets, but as an enemy of religion. 
Though the German Socialist Party has got rid of many Marxist 
immaturities and no longer considers it obligatory to attack religion, 
the issue over the control of education by Church or State remains ; 

it cropped up in the Parliamentary Council. The leader of the 
Socialists Dr. Schumacher and Dr. Adenauer unfortunately clash. 
Dr. Adenauer is an experienced municipal administrator, not much 
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.of an orator; Dr. Schumacher, who has passed through the horrors 
- of the concentration camp, is a great peoples’ tribune. 

The election campaign centred on planned or free economy. Nearly 
everybody ‘was sick of the controls originally imposed by the Nazis. 
It was not- so much the question whether or not they should be 
abalished, as when and to what degree. The Socialists stuck to their 
‘nationalisation programme and their creed of planned economics, 
though they realised the difficulties of nationalising industries which 

‘ can only be reconstituted by large foreign investments. They counted 
on the support of the British Labour Government, not realising that 
raising French morale is more important to it than nationalisation in 
Germany. They have, moreover, to take stock of Communist rivalry. 
Unfortunately they had laid down the conditions for their joining 
a coalition before it was certain that they could not lead it. They 
would have found it hard to take them back, especially as their attacks 
had centred on Professor Erhard, the most effective exponent of a 
“free economy,” whom the victorious Christian Democrats could 
not have dropped. Dr. Adenauer got them out of that impasse by 
never inviting their co-operation. 

In normal times, when most issues are domestic, a coalition between 
parties fundamentally opposed to one another does not work well. 
In present-day Germany all issues are subordinate to the country’s . 

‘ international status. This issue must be handled on a nation-wide, 
not on a party, basis. Dr. Adenauer may have been wise in asking for 
the co-operation of the nationalist-minded German Party, so as to 
make it co-responsible. To rebuff the Socialists, and to offer them | 
instead of co-operation the rôle of an irresponsible critic, was hardly 
a proof of statesmanship. 

The. main achievement of the later phase of the Hohenzollern 
Empire and of the Weimar Republic had been the transformation of 
the Socialists from revolutionaries to reformers. They had become 
the arch-enemies of Bolshevism and had successfully blocked its 
western progress. Unlike their British contemporaries, who dis- 
covered scientific socialism only after the Bolsheviks had actually 
killed it, they no longer caper joyfully round Marxist totem poles. 
As the result of planning, Socialism nearly everywhere has dropped its 
international dreaminess and has become realistically national, for 
outside the nation’s boundary the planners’ writ does not run. The 
German Socialists still cherished the old international slogans, but 
there is great danger that they, too, might turn nationalist and evolve 
a “national socialism ” of their own. There will be some improve- 
ments in Germany’s relations with the Allies, who need a co-operative 
Germany, but they will fall short of German expectations. While 
this is but natural it will rouse resentment. The Socialist opposition 
can hardly resist exploiting it and holding the ruling coalition responsi- 
ble for inadequate results after Dr. Adenauer had deliberately excluded 
it from responsibility for a bi-partisan policy.  * 

The President had to select and propose a Chancellor, but the 
President had to be first elected by the Bundestag and the delegations 
from the eleven Länder diets. Dr. Adenauer had naturally taken 
matters in hand, and had nominated Professor Heuss, leader ot the 
Free Democrats, a lifelong Liberal who enjoyed the confidence of all 
parties. But Dr. Adenauer had antagonised the Socialists, who 
proposed Dr. Schumacher. Heuss was elected only after a second 
ballot with a small majority, instead of unanimity, though a Socialist, 
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had first suggested his candidature. The President’s powers are, 
limited ; the makers of the Statute wanted to protect the Republic 
against encroachments of the Hindenburg type. Yet the President 
had the right to propose a Chancellor. He was not compelled to 
propose Dr. Adenauer; he might have selected another member df 
the Christian Democrats, the largest party, who would have been 
prepared to form a really strong coalition by including the Socialists. 
Dr. Adenauer acted as if. he had already been entrusted,with the 
formation of a cabinet. The Bundestag accepted him by a majority 
of one vote. He showed great adroitness in making it agree to Bonn, 
his home town, as capital of the Republic. There is not a single 
argument in favour of Bonn except its situation on the left bank of 
the Rhine, where it may be defendable after the rest of the Republic 
has been overrun by the Russians. Had the Bundestag, being well 
aware of public opinion, not taken a secret vote, Bonn would not 
have been chosen. The issue justified neither a threat of resignation 
on the part of Dr. Adenauer nor a secret vote. 

Dr. Adenauer’s government exhibits the customary features of a 
coalition cabinet. A few of his colleagues, Professor Erhard, Dr. 
Dehler, Dr. Heinemann and Dr. Schaffer had reached prominence 
before they took office ; hardly a single Minister has adequate panlia- 
mentary experience. Dr. Adenauer himself had very little of it, since 
the Prussian Council of State over which he presided in the Weimar 
Republic was not a nursery of parliamentarians, The meetings of 
the Bundestag have so far not won fervent adherents to a young 
democracy. Its president, Dr. Kohler, is downright incompetent. 

The Chancellor is his own Foreign Secretary. He has rightly 
recognised that Germany’s future depends on co-operation with 
France, and that for the time being Germany’s main task is to bolster 
up France’s morale until she is ready to accept Germany’s full recovery. 
There is no reason to call him: anti-English, but he has no training 
and no experience in foreign affairs. 

The Germans passionately desired the cessation of dismantling and 
Germany’s reception in Western Union and in some international 
bodies. After having established a kind of “ Dyarchy,” the Allies 
were willing to talk. They know that Western Union without 
Germany is a house whose front is made of cardboard; they need in 
the near future a sovereign Germany with whom they can negotiate 
a peace treaty. The participation of Germany in the Ruhr Authority 
through which her industries can be controlled was particularly 
urgent: Germany so far had only delegated an observer. Dr. 
Adenauer very ‘wisely availed himself of the Allies’ willingness to 
negotiate. His main proposals might have been made by any German 
Government, though it may be questioned whether participation in the 
Ruhr Authority, which is extremely unpopular, was not too high a 
price for the cessation of dismantling, for which the United States 
were pressing anyhow. 

But the Chancellor should have taken the leaders of the opposition 
into his confidence and discussed the issue with them. A Government 
which barely represents half the nation does not act wisely in pledging 
the future of its country without consulting the other half. The 
Socialist leaders might not have agreed to every proposal; and they 
would certainly have objected to the scheme of the Steel Union for 
Allied investments in the industry ; being most inopportune it was 
ignored by the High Commission. The presence of a Socialist leadér 
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- would have strengthened Dr. Adenauer’s hands in his meetings with 
the High Commissioners. Even if the Socialists had refused to join 
him, he, would have benefited from their opposition ; it would:have 
shown the‘difficulties he had to overcome. Instead of consulting the 
opposition discreetly, he announced his intentions from the housetops 
‘in an interview in Die Zeit. The opposition not unnaturally criticised 
a method which seemed to accept conditions such as membership of 
the Ruhr Authority and inclusion of the Saar in the Council of Europe 
as a separate unit before negotiations had started. Its criticism may 
have been exaggerated ; in any case the atmosphere became poisonous. 

In these circumstances, the Chancellor may have been right in 
opposing ‘a debate before meeting the High Commission. He was, 
moreover, undoubtedly justified in considering the Petersberg agree- 
ment a great step forward; the opposition could hardly prove that 
he had paid too much for it: but he was ill-advised not to submit it 
for approval to the Bundestag, on the supposition that his personal 
signature was sufficient. He should have treated it as an-act of State, 
not as a mere administrative agreement, even though Germany was 
not yet sovereign. Had the Allies objected, the world, not only 
Germany, would have denounced it as a travesty of democracy. His 
taunt in the ensuing debate that the Socialists preferred dismantling 
to making concessions about the Ruhr was extremely provocative. 
Unfortunately Dr. Schumacher’s’ counter-blast was thoroughly 
unparliamentary. Carried away by his temperament he denounced 
Dr. Adenauer as “ Chancellor of the Alies.” Pandemonium broke 
loose ; the Speaker did not succeed in making him withdraw this 
highly objectionable phrase by insisting that the dignity of the 
house and the authority of the chair—not the honour of the Chancellor 
—demanded it. He called him to order, and when Dr. Schumacher 
remained obstinate, closed the sitting. The Council of Elders assembled 
and suspended Dr. Schumacher for twenty sittings. To exclude the 
leader of the opposition for such a long period from the house, whose 
constitutional rights he was defending—for the opposition construed 
Dr. Adenauer’s procedure as a deliberate attempt at eliminating the 
Bundestag—showed that the Elders had not yet accumulated much 
parliamentary wisdom. The leader of a great political party ought to 
be able to voice his indignation in appropriate terms and not mistake 
the tribune for the soapbox. But no democratic régime can flourish 
when the head of the government tries to limit the scope of the popular 
assembly, and treats the opposition as Bismarck did in the years of 
his decline. Dr. Adenauer may have dictatorial inclinations ; much 
more likely he was afraid that the Bundestag would throw out his 
agreement. The incident has finally been settled by Dr. Adenauer 
acknowledging that the Socialists were justified in assuming that dis- 
mantling could have been stopped without participation in the Ruhr 
Authority, while the Socialists recognised that the’ Chancellor was 
entitled to the opposite view. In these circumstances Dr. Schumacher 
withdrew as “ unwarranted ” his designation of Dr. Adenauer as 
‘‘ Chancellor of the Allies.” Dr. Adenauer’s magnanimity in accepting 
this settlement has been extolled; as far as the last stage of the 
conflict is concerned, he may deserve this compliment. But mag- 
nanimity is not an alternative to statesmanship. Dr. Adenauer is 
sure to recognise that praise by the Allies does not strengthen his 
position in Germany. He has more ‘power in the House than any 
Chancellor since Bismarck, therefore his responsibilities are far greater 
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than those of the leader of the opposition. He has not given German. 
democracy a good start, and unfortunately Dr. Schumacher has done 
nothing to correct his mistakes. There is danger that these clashes 
will continue to make Germany “a house divided against itself.” 
Yet one must remember that twelve years of Hitlerism and four 
and a half years of military government could not prepare the ground 
for the rapid flowering of democracy.’ 

: M. J. Bonn. 


CHINA AND GREAT BRITAIN. 


O recognise or not to recognise the Communist Government of 
China is no longer a question for the Western Powers; the 
only question now is: When ? Since their occupation of Tientsin 
and Peking in the middle of January 1949 the Communist armies had 
marched the whole length of China capturing city after city to take 
Canton on October r6th, and at the moment of writing have taken 
Chung-king and are pressing on Chéngtu, fourth and probably the 
last mainland refuge of the Kuomintang Government. Nothing, 
perhaps, is more remarkable than the ease with which, between August 
and early October, they also overran the enormous north-western 
provinces of Kansu, Ninghsia, Sinkiang and Chinghai, where the war- 
like Mohammedans and the great difficulties of movement through 
wide spaces of desert could have offered a formidable resistance. 
Except in two provinces of the south-west—large in area but internally 
riddled with disaffection—the Communists are the undisputed masters 
of China. Of the K.M.T. Government nothing remains but the 
determined Chiang Kai-shek, who never really retired from the Presi- 
dency, as he appeared to do in January to open the way for peace 
negotiations, and still carries on a futile war from Formosa. 

No tears need be shed for the K.M.T. It is an amazing thing that 
the same men who, in the half-dozen years before the Japanese 
invasion, did so much to give China an efficient government and to 
raise her prestige, should, since the war, have proved so incompetent 
and dishonest. For General Chiang Kai-shek there can be nothing 
but sorrow that one who was so undeniably great should have fallen 


‘ so low. His evident conviction that the Communists demanded 


absolute power and would never compromise was proved right in 
April when the peace delegates, sent to Peking by Acting-President 
Li Tsung-jen, though ready to accept in principle Mao Tze-tung’s 
eight terms, were met with a brutal three-days’ ultimatum requiring 
unconditional surrender. What General Chiang could not or would 
not see was that the only hope of countering Communism was to 
sweep out the rotten administration of the K.M.T. and enforce all- 
round reform, despite the strong lead given: him by the National 
Assembly in May 1948 and the material it offeréd for making a new 
start. 

His penalty was that China turned against him and the K.M.T. 
together. Like any fallen dynasty in the past 3,600 years, they were 
felt to have exhausted the mandate of Heaven. Brilliant the Com- 
munists’ leadership and fighting undoubtedly was ;: feeble and ill- 
planned that of their opponents. But the truth was that the National- 
ist troops did not want to fight and surrendered by hundreds of 
thousands with all their lavish American arms and aeroplanes. THe 
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most conspicuous example was that of General Fu Tso-yi, by far the 
best of the Nationalist leaders. It was indeed rumoured that Chiang 
was jealous of him and kept him short of supplies. The fact is that 
Fu Tso-yi surrendered Tientsin and Peking without a shot, and is 
now Minister of Water Conservancy and a member of the Military 
Council in the Communist Government. 

The only active resistance to the Communists remaining is the 
blockade of Shanghai, kept up by Chiang Kai-shek from Formosa, 
whither he has transferred the remnants of his army, navy and air 
force and the Government’s treasure. Officially the blockade began 
on June 25th, although the Blue Funnel Anchises had already twice 
been bombed and badly damaged at Shanghai. The British and 
American Governments refused to recognise the blockade, but until 
the autumn, when naval patrols from Hongkong were sent to protect 
British ships outside territorial waters, nothing was done and numerous 
British ships have been fired on, seized and held_for varying periods 
in the Chusan islands. The unfortunate British merchants of Shanghai 
have suffered heavy losses, though the Communists have been clever 
in bringing in rice, coal, cotton and iron ore to keep local industry 
going. The worst feature of the blockade is the number of innocent 
people killed by Nationalist aeroplane bombing. One has no hesitation 
in denouncing the whole affair as utterly criminal and futile. Incident- 
ally it illustrates the shortsightedness of the Communists in suppressing 
all correspondents of foreign newspapers. Had they not done so, 
independent reports of the bombing of Shanghai would undoubtedly 
have excited world-wide indignation. 

On October rst the Central People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China was proclaimed by the People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference in Peking, which regains both its old name and'status 
as capital. Communists seem incurably addicted to wrapping up their 
institutions in clumsy, confusing titles, but the main features of the 
new Constitution are fairly clear. At the top is the Central People’s 
Government Council, with one chairman (and who for that post but 
Mao Tze-tung ?), six vice-chairmen (of whom one is Dr: Sun Yat-sen’s 
widow, the only member of “ the Soong dynasty ” who has been a 
life-long Communist), and fifty-six councillors. Next comes the State 
Administrative Council under a Premier, the polished and likeable 
Chou En-lai, descendant of many generations of mandarins. Lastly, 
the P.P.C.C, already mentioned, which will act in an advisory capacity 
until China is ready for a National Congress elected by universal 
suffrage. 

The P.P.C.C. is composed of 636 delegates from forty-five different - 
associations, many of which are not Communist, besides tribesmen and 
Chinese overseas. This-fact has been stressed to prove the truly demo- 
cratic nature of new China.- Among the men in high position are Tsai 
Ting-kai, defender of Shanghai against Japan in 1932, and Li Chi-seh, 
formerly governor of Canton, both old antagonists of Chiang Kai-shek, 
but not Communists. And it is repeatedly emphasised that the new 
State is founded on the alliance of peasants, workers, petty bourgeois 
and “ patriotic ” capitalists (to, distinguish them ‘from “ feudal ” or 
K.M.T. capitalists), who must be not only tolerated but encouraged by 
being allowed their profits to use their brains for the benefit of China. 

This may be accepted. Socialism has been ruled out by Liu Shao-Chi, 
second biggest figure after Mao Tze-tung, as “a thing of the rather far 
future ’’; and it is noticeable that in all their land reforms the Com- 
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munists have never tried to substitute large. collective farms for Small 
holdings ; even landlords are permitted, if they behave. But it is none 
the less clear that the Government is a Communist dictatorship. 
The Government Council is empowered to enact and interpret laws, 
make war and peace, approve or reject the Budget, annul or ainend 
all decisions of the Administrative Council. It appoints and can dismiss 
the Premier and his colleagues in the State Administrative Council, 
all the Ministers of different Ministries and heads of mainor official 
bodies, and—most significant of all—the Chief Justice and his fellow 
judges of the Supreme People’s Court. The notion of the rule of law 
and of adjudicature that is not the obedient tool of the executive 
has no place in Communist theories of government. 

A good deal.of first-hand evidence of the Communists’ behaviour 
towards foreigners is by now available, and it is unanimous that 
their attitude if distant is perfectly correct. Two unfortunate excep- 
tions are those of the American Vice-Consul at Shanghai, Mr. Olive, 
arrested and held for three days for some accidental clash with a 
Communist parade; and Mr. Angus Ward, United States Consul- 
General in Mukden, arrested on a charge of beating up a Chinese 
servant, tried in Peking, sentenced to six months’ imprisonment and 
at once ignominiously deported. Otherwise foreign diplomats generally 
have no complaints of their treatment ; though they are kept at arm’s 
length and officially regarded merely as foreign nationals. That there 
has, nevertheless, been some unofficial backstairs communication 
between them and Communist officials is pretty clear. The unfortunate 
affair of the Amethyst seems to be entirely forgotten. The Communists 
were actually relieved at her escape. | 

For the good conduct of the Red troops there 1s nothing but praise. 
Of thé officials it is agreed that they are wholly free from the besetting 
sin of Asiatic officialdom—corruption ; they have shown remarkable- 
efficiency in really big matters, such as relief work in the recent great 
floods in the Yangtze Valley ; and they are evidently anxious to learn. 
On the other hand, their taxation of foreign firms has been exorbitant 
-—hominally income tax, actually a capital levy. They are, perhaps 
understandably, still very cock-a-hoop and above all intensely suspi- 
cious of “ imperialism.” With this, too, most of them are profoundly 
ignorant of world conditions and fully convinced that the working- 
classes of Britain and America would rise in support of them if they 
were not ground down by wicked capitalists. 

One thing is clear. Whatever the Communists may become as the 
years pass under the soft, all-pervasive influence of 3,000 years of 
Chinese culture, they are to-day Communists through and through. Here 
and there they give quaint proof of the Chinese genius for compromise, 
as in the case of one British factory at Shanghai besieged by some ex- 
employees making the most extravagant and utterly unjustified 
‘demands. The Communist officials intervened, found for the factory 
at every point, and cleared out the rioters. But the factory was obliged 
to publish a statement that it was responsible for the trouble. Thus. 
justice was done and Chinese “ face” saved in the approved way. 
But such incidents do not affect the essential Marxism of the whole 
movement. 

Peasants, factory hands and college students must attend regular 
classes in Marxism, and examinations are to be held in prescribed 
writings of Stalin and Mao Tze-tung. Artists and authors are assembled 
in solemn conference to learn how they must turn their inspiration to 
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the furtherance of Marxism-Leninism. The cinema industry is taken 
in hand: no more American films or the once popular native pro- 
ductions (which “ have lined the pockets of the imperialists and’ 
poisoned the ininds of the Chinese People ’’), but. The Revolutionary 
Struggle of the Chinese People, New Democratic Construction in China, 

and Aspects -of the Life of Lenin. The lamentable effect of 
Communism on the human mind could not be better shown than in 
this total eclipse of the divine Chinese sense of humour, 

It is abundantly clear that the Communists’ purview extends far 
beyond China. In November a monster conference of trade unions 
was held in Peking with delegates from Europe, Australia and all the 
Far East except Japan, which showed that Communist China will 
give all possible support to the Communist movement in South-east 
Asia. Every week the New China News Agency pours forth denuncia- 
tion of the imperialists (now, one notes, including Pandit Nehru and 
the Indonesian Premier Dr. Hatta) for their persecution of comrades 
overseas. And every issue of the N.C.N.A. abounds in panegyrics 
of Stalin, “the great leader and teacher,’’ and Sino-Soviet unity. 
Amid all this babel, however, certain hard points may be noted. In 
the Common Programme minutely defining the Communists’ policy, 
which was published on the setting up of the Central Government, 
while everything savouring of imperialism, feudalism and the K.M.T. 
régime must be purged out, stress is laid on the preservation of private 
activities and property. The “basic principle” is to bring about 
“a prosperous economy ” 

through the policy of taking into account both public and private 
interests, benefits to both labour and capital, mutual aid between the 
city and the countryside, and the interflow of goods at home and 
between China and countries abroad . . . the People’s Government 
shall encourage the active operation of all private economic enterprises 
beneficial to the national welfare. 

And in the section on “ Foreign Policy ” we read: 

The Central People’s Government shall examine treaties and 
agreements concluded between the Kuomintang and foreign Govern- 
ments, and recognise or abrogate, revise or renew them according to 
their contents . . . (it) may negotiate and establish diplomatic rela- 
tions . . . with foreign Governments which sever relations with the 
Kuomintang and adopt a friendly attitude towards the People’s 
Republic of China... (it) may restore and develop trading and com- 


mercial relations with foreign Governments and poopie on the basis 
of equality and mutual benefit. 


The italics in the above are mine. In Tientsin, where the fanatics seem 
more dominant than in Shanghai, there is a tendency to concentrate 
business in State bureaux and to squeeze out British merchants. 
Against this, when diplomatic relations are resumed, the Common 
Programme could well be quoted. 

Another feature in the Common Programme is worth notice. The 
second’ clause enjoins that “the Central People’s Government . 
must liberate all the territory of China and accomplish the task of 
unifying China.” How does this agree with the dominance of Man- 
churia secured by Russia in her possession of its railways and chief 
ports and with her monopoly of air transport and aerodromes in 
Sinkiang ? Thesé direct invasions of China’s sovereignty—the only 
ones remaining since other Powers surrendered all their privileges and 
concessions in China in 1942—are discreetly ignored by the New 
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China News Agency, in which the, control of the extreme pro-Russians 
is plainly uppermost. But there is good reason to believe that the 
Cémmunists as a whole, especially the great generals, have not forgotten 
what Russian imperialism has always meant and still means to China, 
and that in particular Russia’s plundering of all the Japanese machinery 
in Manchuria (to the tune of {181 million) is a bitter thought. There. is 
no need to explain why these facts are very present in the minds of 
those who urge the early recognition. of Communist China by Great 
Britain and their fear that the situation may go sour through delay. 

The general invitation to all Powers for recognition issued by Chou 
En-lai, who is Foreign, as well as Prime, Minister, concurrently with 
the promulgation of the Central Government, has since been repeated 
in separate communications to each. The only indication of Great 
Britain's attitude so far was Mr. Bevin’s statement in Parliament on 
November 16th that he thought it best to proceed in harmony with the . 
Dominions and friendly Powers. The Washington conversations 
between Mr. Bevin and Mr. Acheson left Great Britain free to take her 
own line, though doubtless she would like to act jointly with America. 
But the positions of the two countries as regards China are now very 
different. The publication of Mr. Acheson’s White Paper on China 
in August was singularly ill-timed, a blunder exposing the United 
States to be shot at both by rights and lefts; and on top of this 
all American consuls have been withdrawn and other Americans 
generally advised to quit China. Great Britain meanwhile has kept 
her mouth shut and her foot in the door: all her consuls-remain tn sttu ; 
her Ambassador stayed in Nanking for five months under the Com- 
munists without inconvenience and has since merely come home on 
leave ; and British business men have been repeatedly encouraged to 
stay for the maintenance of the great British interests in China. The 
plain truth is that Great Britain has recovered her historic lead in. 
China whenever she pleases to use it. 

There can, of course, be no question of bargaining. If a new govern- 
ment shows that itis the effective government, acquiescedin by the people, 
and in a position to carry out international obligations, recognition . 
is given or withheld, but no conditions can be attached ; and it is 
certain that the Communists would not listen to any for a moment. 
There are many important matters which we wish to discuss with 
the Communists ; there is the touch which we wish to maintain with 
the Chinese people as a whole, who cannot be shut off from the world 
as the land-locked Russians are. But none of these desiderata is attain- 
able unless diplomatic relations are established. One cannot ignore 
that all foreigners in China, diplomats, missionaries, business men— 
and, it is reported, some of the smaller European States such as Sweden 
and Switzerland—are urgently in favour of early recognition of the 


Communist Government. 
O. M. GREEN. 


PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
IN ITALY. - 


RE democracy and freedom actually consolidating in Italy, 
A« is there any danger of a return to a dictatorship with the 
change of colour from black to red ? This question causes the 
greatest concern not only to the Liberals, Republicans and Democratic 
Socialists, but also to the large number of Italians who do not belong 
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tony party and are tired of politics, and would like to see the country 
finding her way to the settlement of her economic and political 
problems. Signor De Gasperi has effected a noteworthy improvement 
both in the political and in the economic fortunes of the country, and 
he*has shown great ability in steering the vessel through the stormy 
waters. Yet there are several grave dangers, commencing with the fact 
that the overwhelming victory of the Christian Democrats in the 
elections of April 1948 was mainly the result of the fear of leftist 
infiltrations. They secured votes from people who do not share the 
views of the party, but who dreaded the establishment of a communist 
régime. The Premier is quite aware of this, and for this reason insists 
upon maintaining in the Cabinet the representation of the Liberals, 
the Republicans and the Democratic Socialists, hoping thus to secure 
in new elections the support of voters who do not belong to his party. 
This would be true even if he did not have to face leftist sabotage 
which, by delaying the approval of laws in Parliament ‘and Senate, 
by fomenting strikes and labour agitation, prevents economic recon- 
struction. There is deep uneasiness among every class of the population, 
from the capitalists and industrialists to the most humble workers. 

Should Christian Democracy fail in its effort to face the leftist sabotage, 
and should public opinion at the next elections refuse to support the 
followers of Signor De Gasperi, what would be the result if there were 
no other important party except the communists ? Their tactics have 
changed in the past few months, replacing the idea of violence and of the 
creation of an international communist community at the service of 
. Moscow by the idea of peace, which might deceive a certain number of 
voters. This is the question which several leaders of the Liberals, the 
Republicans and Democratic Socialists have recently reised, insisting 
on the necessity for their representatives to leave the Cabinet and devote 
all their energy to the creation of a strong party which might succeed 
the Christian Democrats as the defenders of democracy and freedom. 
This idea is securing every day a larger number of supporters. The 
question is of actual interest, since the leftists have great hopes of 
the next municipal and regional elections in 1950; and there is no 
doubt that, if unhappily they should be successful, they would use 
their success to obtain new political elections in the hope of over- 
throwing the Christian Democratic Government by constitutional 
methods. That certain sections of the party are aware cf such danger 
can be seen from the tendency of Signor Gronchi, Speaker of the Parlia- 
ment, and his followers, to describe themselves as ‘‘ Christian Demo- 
cratic Socialists,” hoping in this way to. keep a way open for the voters 
of the left. 

If the economic situation has greatly improved since 1945, things are 
far from being satisfactory. Unemployed ‘peasants trying to get hold 
of uncultivated ground have clashed with the police in Calabria. The 
Government is taking steps to deal with agricultural unemployment 
in Southern Italy through the assignment of uncultivated ground, but, 
it is asked in many political and business quarters, was it necessary 
to wait for bloodshed to realise the needs of the South ? Now that 
leftists have seen that riots are likely to obtain some satisfaction, will 
they not try it again and push their action to the bitter end ? 

These fears are not unfounded. There are too many economic 
problems awaiting settlement and causing disappointment. Among 
such unsettled questions there is the position of the engineering industry, 
including important concerns such as the Società Italiana Ernesto 
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Breda, the Ansaldo, etc., which dre very short of orders. Their em- 
ployees are paid monthly by the Government, which spends billions of 
lire to prevent political troubles. The result is that the money market 
has no longer faith in the future of the Istituto per la Ricostruzione 
Industriale (I.R.I.), the chairman of which is said to have resigned 
from his position and is expected to take a position in private industry. 
The construction of new hydro-electric power plants to cover require- 
ments, involving an investment of something like 1,100 billion lire, 
is held up between the idea of nationalisation, supported by the 
communists, and the necessity to lift the restrictions or prices and tariffs 
which prevent electric companies from securing the necessary financial 
resources from the sale of power. A law providing for a State contribu-. 
tion of 30 per cent. of the cost of merchant vessels totalling 230,000 
tons was approved by the Parliament and the Senate in March 1949 ; 
but shipbuilding yards are still awaiting the orders, and many ship- 
owners are not prepared to build the projected tonnage owing to the 
new situation of the international maritime markets. In the Po Valley 
from 4,000 to 6,000 workers are awaiting, inactive, for the Government 
to alter the mining law in such a way to open the chance for invest- 
ments of private capital in oil and gas research work, while the leftists, 
and even certain sections of the Christian Democrats, are insisting 
upon the necessity of reserving such work for a State monopoly. 
And exports have declined in consequence of the devaluation of the 
pound sterling. 

Many other reforms are needed. The fiscal régime, according to a 
project worked out by the Minister for Finance, should be emtirely | 
reorganised to increase the State revenues and ensure a stricter collec- 
tion of taxes. The investment of private capital in industry, agriculture 
and trade must be encouraged. Agricultural reform is required, 
affecting particularly the large properties in the South. The bureau- 
cracy should be better paid. There are also the various unsettled 
political problems, such as the creation of regional governments, the 
return of Trieste and the colonies acquired before the Fascists came 
to power (in addition to entrusting to Italy the administration of 
Italian Somaliland), the strengthening of the Army and Navy within 
the Peace Treaty, etc. 

If the average Italian realises that the great agitation which the leftists 
are raising about the colonies (they forget that in r91x the Italian 
socialist party, led by Mussolini, was against the Italo-Turkish War 
which brought Italy to Libya) is exclusively with the object of creat- 
ing difficulties for Signor, De Gasperi, and if he understands that 
the delay of the settlement of many problems is caused by the placing 
of private over general interests, yet the “ man in the street,” who 
has nothing to live on but his salary, is greatly concerned in everything 
that might lead to an increase of unemployment, such as the crisis of 
exports in the textile field. Italy has been granted by Argentina for 
1950 an import quota of yarns and fabrics which is only 50 per cent. 
of 1949, and the same thing has happened with Yugoslavia. Then 
there is the delay of the Government in carrying out public works such 
as the projected highways between West Italian ports and Turin, 
the electrification of certain railways, and in constructing the new 
tonnage provided by the law of March 1949. He is also anxious about 
everything which might lead to an increase of prices, such as the an- 
nouncement of a new increase of railway tariffs, a new increase in the 
cost of electric light, gas, water, etc. Some large firms have announced 
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the dismissal of several thousands of workers in Milan, Genoa, Naples and 
other cities. The cost of living is rising, especially in rents, oil, fats, etc. 
Thus the leftists have a good field to secure supporters among: the 
dissatisfied voters, 

` Outside support is needed to the efforts to create a new party, ready 
to take the place of the Christian Democrats in defence of democracy 
by preventing disappointment of public opinion in the international 
sphere, with particular reference to Trieste. If everybody agrees that 
the question can only be settled by an understanding with Yugoslavia, 
it is feared that the Western Powers in their effort to secure the support ' 
of Tito may forget their engagements with Italy ; and in the emigration 
problem more is required than mere promises. Great Britain, it is 
emphasised, has, for example, worked out a scheme to develop certain 
Dominions and colonies, following what has already been done in 
Tanganyika, where it has opened the doors to Italian skilled Jabour. 
The United States talk about the necessity to develop Italian emigra- 
tion and to help the depressed areas, but have not increased the im- 
migration quota. They have simply offered Italy some ships to carry 
| emigrants, forgetting that there is no need of transports if doors are not 
opened to emigrants. Finally France has concluded an emigration agree- 
ment with Italy, but until now no advance has been made. Should the 
Western Powers solve the question of the employment of the ever in- 
creasing Italian population, great progress would be realised towards the 
consolidation of democracy which would result from the increase of 
emigration, and the consequent easing of the situation of the industries 
which are compelled to pay labour even if they are inactive, and offer- 
ing them also the chance of carrying out the technical reorganisation 
needed for the reduction of the cost of production, which is the key 
to the settlement of the development of exports. Leftists would thus 
lose one of the main items of their propaganda—the living require- 
ments of the average man. The Christian Democrats have refused to 
meet the pressure of certain business quarters to devalue the lira, 
following the devaluation of the pound, while encouraging a technical 
reorganisation of industry with the object of decreasing the cost of 
production; but factories cannot well carry out this. suggestion 
owing to the labour situation. The influence of the Vatican in 
domestic and foreign politics is not welcomed by all Italians, and this 
factor may affect the position of the Christian Democrats in public 
opinion. 

ANTONIO GIORDANO. 
Savona. 
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PON the appearance of every new volume of the Dictionary 
| of National Biography we may realise afresh that there is only , 
one actual measure of British genius and character, and that is 
`- provided in the periodic catalogue of our losses by death. In the supple- 
ments of the past half-century the record has been kept by decades 
and a first response to the challenge of the latest volume, covering the 
1930s,* may well be a query whether any other ten years of the modern 
age can have been equally opulent in personality and creative action. 
Nor is it easy to believe that when the time arrives the roll of honour 
* The Dictionary of National Biography, 1931-40. Edited by L. G. Wickham Legg. 
Oxford. 50s. 
VOL. CLXXVII. l 2 
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for the 1940s will make a display comparable wjth this compendium 
of 730 brief lives. Moreover, alniost every thoughtful reader must 
find, himself putting anxious questions as to the national reservoir of 
intellectual and spiritual power. How, for instance, during the present 
transition of global revolution, can even the greatest country commanid 
the means for replacing so splendid a harvest of talent and positive 
achievement ? 

The careers that are here set forth cover all the categories of eminence; 
and if we were to begin with a glance back at the 1830s we should see 
how extraordinary has been the expansion of the modern world. One 
hundred years ago it could have been taken for granted that the 
realms in which distinction was to be attained were limited: govern- 
ance and the fighting services, let us say ; the Church and the Law, 
literature, the arts, and geographical exploration. Other great regions 
of adventure were unknown or hardly broken into. The'sciences in 
the main were restricted to traditional lines of enquiry and discussion. 
The world of archeology, with its unending marvels of buried civilisa- 
tions, was almost virgin territory. The plagues by which mankind is 
ravaged had yielded few of their secrets. Bacteriology was as yet 
unnamed. In the volume before us not a few of the most illustrious 
names are those of pioneers in the field of tropical and kindred disease. 
Again, there are the amazing conquests in communication and 
scientific industry. None of these came into view before the closing 
years of the nineteenth century ; and it so happens that a considerable 
number of the men made famous by such triumphs remained active 
until r931 or later. 

It is, above all, the variety and energy of the work accomplished 
that the new addition to the D.N.B. proclaims. Nevertheless, an objec- 
tor could assert that, with the possible exception of physical science, 
no one of the classified lists that form themselves can be said to contain 
even one name belonging to the highest order. This is certainly true 
as regards the statesmen and politicians, who are here in force, with 
Lord Grey of Fallodon undeniably in the lead. Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 
as we should expect, finds in him an ideal subject for the historian 
and biographer. All the others, alike in their virtues and defects, and 
in their contradictions, reflect the strange actualities of British public 
affairs. Ramsay MacDonald has a cordial advocate in Lord Elton, 
and Neville Chamberlain in Mr. W. W. Hadley, editor of the Sunday 
Times. Austen Chamberlain is done by Sir Charles Petrie, and Arthur 
Henderson, no less appropriately, by his admiring biographer, Mrs. 
M. A. Hamilton, who writes also on George Lansbury. Philip Snowden 
has fallen to Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, who, in describing the engaging 
qualities of Augustine Birrell, had the collaboration of the late Lord 
Crewe. Three startling Irish contrasts are presented in Edward 
Carson, T. M. Healy, and Horace Plunkett—two implacable rebels 
over against one who stands out as an untiring co-operator devoted 
to the religion of public service. 

It is not surprising that in a time such as the present ample space 
should be accorded to the military and naval commanders. Both 
Beatty and Jellicoe are here, together with ‘Sir William Robertson, 
Allenby, Byng, Plumer, and Harington. The supremacy of science 
is acknowledged in the fullness of the monographs on Rutherford and 
J. J. Thomson, the first by Sir Henry Tizard, the second by Sir Owen 
Richardson. The many mansions of science are illuminated by a 
galaxy of names: Karl Pearson, J. S. Haldane, W. R. Sorley, Oliver 
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Lodge, Ronald Ross; Patrick Geddes, Havelock Ellis ; while there are 
probably ‘at least fifty more deserving of honourable mention in any 
tolerably complete list of the men who have made original contri- 
butions to organised knowledge. 

It is, however, when we come to literature and the arts that we 
are- brought up against the most remarkable company of men and 
women. whose careers were ended in this decade of extensive depriva- 
tion. We commonly think of the 1830s as being marked by not more- 
than a few famous names—for instance, Sir Walter Scott and 
. Coleridge, Hazlitt and Lamb, who died within the decade. A century 
is not a short period when considered in terms of literary fame. In 
the year 2050 how many of the following round dozen who are in the 
present volume will be remembered? Rudyard Kipling, G. K. 
Chesterton, J. M. Barrie, Arnold Bennett, John Galsworthy, George 
Moore, Anthony Hope, John Buchan, A. E. Housman, W. B. Yeats, 
G. W. Russell (“ A. E.”), William Watson. 

Putting aside Kipling and Chesterton, as men of letters moving 
_ with equal facility in prose and verse, we may remark the number 
. and excellence of the poets who died within the decade, and the fact, 
of particular interest in view of the. violent break made by their 
successors, that they were all content with the English metrical 
tradition. From Lascelles Abercrombie to Humbert Wolfe, they 
make a total of very nearly a scoré, and it would be‘ accurate to say 
that quite half of that number were poets of genuine quality, seeming 
not long ago to be important. Present-day lovers of poetry could not 
easily be led to believe that the names at least of Kipling and 
Housman, Yeats and Chesterton, are not inscribed upon the roll of 
poets destined to endure. And, looking back, it is reasonable to ask’ 
whether, between the death of Byron and the death of Wordsworth, 
England possessed a group of poets worthy to stand beside those 
who were writing when the war ended in 1978. 

So far I have made mention only of imaginative writers in the volume 
under review. The list of distinguished names in other departments 
of literature is most noteworthy. The historians include Charles 
Firth and H. A. L. Fisher, J. M. Robertson, Hay Fleming, and William 
Hunt. The last-named was a redoubtable contributor to the D.N.B. 
His articles numbered nearly 600. In criticism and literary history 
we have George Saintsbury and A. C. Bradley ; in general scholarship 
such noble masters of knowledge as C. H. Herford, D. S. Margoliouth, 
and Sir Frederick Pollock ; in ethics and social theory, Lowes Dickinson, 
J. A. Hobson, Graham Wallas; in journalism, C. P. Scott, G. E. 
Buckle, Robert Donald. 

It is noteworthy that while the leaders of religion are relatively few, 
with Bishop Gore by far the most influential, the Law is well repre- 
sented: Buckmaster and Sumner, Darling, Avory, Carson and 
Sir Edward Clarke. Painting, music, and the drama make an effective 
showing: Orpen, Tonks, Lady Butler; Elgar, Delius, Mackenzie, 
Melba, Clara.Butt ; Pinero, Forbes-Robertson, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, 
Madge Kendal, Lady Gregory, Annie Horniman, Lilian Baylis. 

There is a too common assumption that the conditions of modern 
society tend always towards uniformity and the steady elimination of 
those outbreaks of originality or extravagance which at all times 
have made the British a race of “ characters.” The D.N.B. continues 
to furnish evidence in plénty of national idiosyncrasy. Lawrence of 
Arabia and Cunninghame Graham may be cited as fine examples, ' 
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and as specimens of the other kind, Frank Harris, of the Saturday 
Review, and Horatio Bottomley. 

In a biographical dictionary the manner of treatment, the style 
that is preferred or enjoined, is obviously a matter of high importance. 
Leslie Stephen sought to impose a severe pattern on his team. “ No 
flowers, by request ” was Canon Ainger’s apt summary of the editorial 
instructions governing the first period. Stephen himself set an 
example of unadorned narrative and the plainest statement, with an 
ironic detachment when recording folly or pretence.. He established 
one peculiarity which had the effect of impeding the flow. This was 
the practice of inserting, between brackets, the authority for any and 
every significant fact or rumour. A D.N.B. article was not an appre- 
ciation, It was understood that the personal judgment should not go 
beyond a brief summing up, although in any case of theory or conflict 
of evidence a critical analysis was expected. In the course of time, 
naturally enough, the rules have been generously relaxed and the 
Stephen formula has been abandoned. Indeed, the present editor 
holds a strikingly different conception of purpose and method, and it 
is manifest that he believes in allowing the utmost freedom to a trusted . 
contributor. Hence the standard short memoir becomes something 
not greatly unlike a shortened form of the biographical essays (on 
Johnson, Goldsmith, etc.) that Macaulay wrote for the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. The volume before us contains many brilliant examples 
of this, an essay form in which, one may safely say, the finest English 
writers of to-day have few equals and no superiors in the world. A 
selection can hardly escape being invidious, but the temptation is 
irresistible. The memoir of King George V is by Sir Owen Morshead, 
the librarian of Windsor Castle. It fills twenty pages—a flowing 
chapter of history and interpretation. Dr. Trevelyan’s masterly 
study of Grey I have already referred to. Dr. Gilbert Murray 
has three subjects—Galsworthy, Margoliouth, and H. A. L. Fisher. 
If his treatment of the first is not wholly satisfying, the simple reason 
is that it suffers by comparison with the perfection of the other two. 
In clearness and sympathetic judgment Mr. Swinnerton’s Arnold 
Bennett could not be excelled. A. E. W. Mason’s Barrie is detailed 
and admirable. The only fault, I think, that could be found in Mr. 
Ensor’s exposition of Havelock Ellis is that the relationship with 
Olive Schreiner might be more precisely defined. Sir Alfred Zimmern 
- on Graham Wallas could have been improved only by a larger allotment. 
Professor Tawney brings out the special value of J. A. Hobson’s con- 
tribution to social thought, and his article on Eileen Power, historian 
and university teacher, is a beautiful tribute. There are two important 
points that may be added to these notes, which are, of necessity, 
rough and deficient. The first is, that a work of reference covering 
men and women recently deceased must contain many judgments, 
particularly of ideas and literary execution, which the years will 
modify. And the second is that in a survey that is almost contemporary 
biography and eulogy cannot be separated. The most controversial 
figure emerges as a good citizen, and if he is a public man his motives 
are described as good and the results on the whole commendable. 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 


’ GREECE’S HOMELESS TENTH. 


HE Greek Communist-inspired guerrilla war is virtually over, 

J thanks to the magnificent victories of the Greek`Nationalist 

Army, but let no one imagine that the 'agony of the Greek 
people, who have endured nine years of warfare and devastation, is 
atanend. There remains the vast refugee problem, with its thousands 
of shattered and broken families and broken hearts, of which one 
poignant aspect is the 26,000 children who have been torn from their 
parents and taken to the satellite countries, there to be indoctrinated 
with the virus of Communism, and taught to hate their classic and 
historic homeland. The gradual flowing back of the peasants to 
liberated villages in the frontier region and in the interior has not 
appreciably diminished a situation concerning which, in a memorandum. 
sent to the Secretary-General of UNO by the. Special Balkans Com- 
mittee early in 1949, the plight of the Greek refugees was described as ' 

‘a major humanitarian problem.” 

I have lately seen something of the misery of the refugees and 
grasped something of the magnitude of the resettlement task facing 
the Greek Government, and I am certain that the British people, 
preoccupied with their own economic difficulties, have only the barest 
idea of the grim reality and extent of this “ peace-time ” dilemma of 
the Greeks. American generosity and E.C.A. are doing everything 
possible to alleviate the suffering and provide for the immediate needs 
of the 700,000 refugees—nearly one-tenth of the entire population— 
but it is apparent to all foreign observers, as it is to the Greeks them- 
selves, that the burden is one which should be borne by international 
funds, and not by the American and Greek taxpayers alone. 

The Greek State and the Greek population, who have a very low 
‘standard of living compared with our own, are doing everything in 
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\ world be grossly inadequate. They have 

Ne problem “is far beyond the resources which 

iy are available to it from any other source.” 

this out only too plainly. The Americans have 
worked wonders in restkring Greek railroads, motor roads and bridges, 
even whilst the battle against Communism has been raging, but the 
rate of devasta ion wrought by the guerrillas at the same time has been 
appalling. Seven thousand villages have been laid in ruins, and the 
inhabitants have\lost everything,‘ including their homesteads. Thus, 
Mr. Stephen Stefahopoulos, Minister of Economic Co-ordination, has 
disclosed that the destruction inflicted by the bandits on the Greek 
economy down to the middle of October amounted to $380 million or 
85 per cent. of the total American aid ($440 million) received up to 
July rst, 1949. The position is grimly reflected in the statement of the 
American Ambassador to Greece, Mr. Henry Grady, who, announcing 
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that the Greek armed forces would be reduced by 50,000 men, said 
that expenditure had been so heavy that a Greek budget deficit of 
2,000 billion drachmas (45,000 drachmas to the £ sterling) was 
threatened for the fiscal year 1950. 
One extremely tragic feature of the refugee problem, from the point 
of view of the Greek economy, is that the bulk of these unfortunate 
victims of war are peasants, who constitute the backbone of Greek 
prosperity in normal times. There can be no quick revival of Greek 
agriculture—Greece’s best granary is in Macedonia, which has suffered 
the worst ravages of the guerrilla warfare—until the peasantry are 
re-settled and re-equipped, for not only were their homes burned to 
the ground in thousands of cases but their agricultural implements, 
their cattle and their draught animals were carried off. From June, 
1946, to March, 1949, 11,750 houses were either burned or demolished, 
54 schools and 85 railway stations destroyed, 31,090 head of cattle, 
1,253,580 Sheep and 40,492 draught beasts taken away as loot. The 
Greeks are far from being ungrateful for the help received from Great ' 
Britain in’ the past, and from the American people to-day, but having, 
as they have a right to think, fought an unequal battle against Com- 
munism in the interests of the Western world as well as Greece, they 
would feel very bitter were they left to struggle with the colossal 
burden of the refugees by themselves. 

In proportion to her size and resources, it has been freely admitted 
by Western statesmen that Greece sacrificed more in blood and wealth 
in the second world war than any other nation, not excluding Russia. 
The total bill of damage and loot attributed to the Germans, Italians, 
Bulgarians, and subsequently the Communist-led guerrillas is so 
astronomical that the Greeks have ceased to think of their losses in 
terms of money ; they realise that, with the help of their great allies 
and their own sweat, they must build again from the ruins, as they did 
after the War of Independence more than a century ago. The figures 
of the refugee problem, great though they are, have more reality about 
them. On May ist of last year the refugee population amounted to 
158,558 families, comprising 706,092 men, women and children, whilst 
another 1,040,465 persons were officially classed as indigent. Greek 
family life, a holy and idealistic thing, has been torn and cruelly 
sundered by the war against the Axis and the civil strife. Apart from 
the 26,000 children carried off to satellite countries, there are 350,000 
orphans, and many thousands of disabled adults add to the perplexities 
of Greece’s welfare organisations. 

Statistics give but a poor picture, however, of the physical misery 
and mental agony of this large section of the Greek race. The fact 
that the Welfare Department of the E.C.A. organisation in Greece was 
able to report by July 1st the total of refugees had fallen to 480,611, due 
to the clearing out of the rebels from many areas, and the return of 
many refugees to their villages, does not mean that the refugee problem 
is being rapidly solved. It means merely that the plight of the 
stricken peasants is being alleviated, and that for two months after 
returning to their homes they receive E.C.A. assistance to enable them 
to make a modest beginning im their rehabilitation. 

But emergency issues of bread, blankets, clothing and medicines 
on a very limited scale do not solve the problem of the destitute 
refugees overnight. Thousands have returned to their villages to find 
that their homes no longer exist, let alone their farm stock and imple- 
ments. They live in the ruins, or in A improvised huts, leading a life of 
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the most primitive kind. Elsewhere, at the various centres established 
by the Government, large numbers are housed in public and private 
buildings, in tents and barracks, facing the rigours oi winter with a 
brave spirit, but with physique in too many cases gravely undermined. 

The memorandum sent to the United Nations stated: “ Many of 
these people have had no meat for one or two years, and are living 
much below the minimum diet level.” The conditions in which the 
refugees were sheltering were described as unsatisfactory, creating 
serious health problems. Tuberculosis is expected to increase greatly, 
according to the representative of the World Health Organisation. 
The Greek Government are greatly concerned lest the peasants who 
have returned to their villages, despairing of the effort to restore their 
farms with inadequate means, drift back to-swell the numbers of 
refugees in the big towns and cities, throwing an unbearable burden 
on public funds. 

The Americans and British on the spot are doing sondei work in 
softening the hardships of the refugees—there are more refugees in 
Greece to-day than in the rest of Europe put together—but 1950 
- will hardly be “ a year of opportunity ” for Greece, to quote Mr. Henry 
Grady, U.S. Ambassador in Athens, unless these victims of war are 
effectively integrated into the Greek economy. Without the co- 
ordinated efforts of the peasants, applied to the tasks of winning grain, 
currants, olives and other produce from the soil—and bearing in mind 
that not more than two-fifths of the whole of Greece is cultivable— 
the roads, ports, railroads and airfields reconstructed by the Americans, 
rebuilt to carry normal commerce, would prove of little avail. With 
. the vastly changed position as regards her merchant fleet, the bulk 
of which was lost in the war, Greece is compelled, like Great Britain, 
to turn more and more to agriculture as a source of feeding her people 
and earning foreign currency to pay for her many imports. 

The war against Communism in Greece has been won from the 
| military point of view, but it has always been recognised by discerning 
statesmen in the West that if this position had to be secured per- 
manently, the moral and spiritual victory had to be reaped to the full. 
. Communism thrives on economic distress and the social unrest resulting 
therefrom, and all the millions spent by Britain and America in Greece 
' might be considered to have passed down the proverbial drain were the 
cry of Greece’s “ destitute tenth ”—a very important “tenth ” as we 
have noted—to go unheeded. 

Greece will requiré the sympathy and support of Britain and America 
for many years yet in the reconstruction of her economy, and the 
‘innumerable British friends of Greece must have welcomed the recent 
statement of Mr. Mayhew, the Foreign Under Secretary, in the Commons 
recently, that Great Britain intended to continue to take the closest 
possible interest in Greece and in the welfare of her people. The 
assurance was given when questions were put regarding the withdrawal 
of the 3,000 British troops from Greece, The Greek refugee, problem, 
however, is, as I have indicated, one which clearly calls for respons- 
ibility by UNO as a whole, and not by America and Great Britain alone, 
whatever these two Great Powers may do individually. After the 
Asia Minor disaster of 1921-22, when a million refugees poured over 
the Ægean Sea into Greece, following the collapse of the campaign 
against the Turks, the League of Nations made a loan which' was 
equivalent to about {50 million at present-day values. The situation 
to-day is much worse than in 1922, because in those days following the 
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first world war, Greece was backed by a prosperous domestic agti- 
culture and internal security. Greece, in fact, requires special and 
substantial assistance apart from E.R.P. and the help which comes 
' from the International Monetary. Fund and through other international 
organisations. America and Britain have given Greece the sinews of 
war to fight international Communism ; in return Greece has given. 
freely of the blood of her,sons, ruined her economy, and has seen much 
of the country laid in waste. 

With the general question of the refugees one must inevitably link 
the 26,000 children who are scattered throughout Yugoslavia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. The resettlement 
of the refugees cannot be said properly to have begun until the broken- 
up families have been restored, and these children, belonging to parents 
in the stricken villages, are brought home again. On October 14th, at 
Geneva, Red Cross societies of the Balkan countries agreed “ to take 
action regarding: the repatriation ” of the Greek exiled children, but , 
one wonders how far their efforts, with the exception of the 11,000 
children in Yugoslavia, will succeed. The greatest international 
pressure will:have to be brought to bear on Russia and her alunite 
satellites. 

The moral danger to these children is a matter of concern to every ' 
civilised country outside the Iron Curtain. A vivid glimpse of what 
is happening. to the young exiles was given by Madame Koula Zografou, 
who arrived in Paris by air from Prague, after being released by the , 
Czechoslovak authorities as a result of diplomatic intervention. She 
described how she visited a camp where 3,000 Greek children were 
surrounded by barbed wire, and where they were daily lectured on 
the virtues of Russian Communism. They were compelled to address 
each other as “ Comrade.” In a camp at Bratislava the children 
wore Russian blouses, and were taught to sing Slav songs. So far as 
the refugee children inside Greece are concerned, Queen Frederika 
. has given herself heart and soul to their welfare, which is directed by 
an organisation known as Pikpa, or Patriotikon Idryma. Each child 
receives meals containing at least 1,000 calories every day, but clothing 
is an urgent and widespread need, as it is not uncommon for mothers 
to wrap their babies in newspapers. What voluntary effort can do is 
exampled at Eleusis, where a model-health centre for children has been 
set, up as a result of co-operation between Pikpa, the municipality of 
Eleusis, the British Save the Children Fund, and the Greek War 
Relief Society of Canada. “Children’s Towns” are being established in 
and around the large cities for the care of the little ones. One of these, 
“ colonies ”?” was founded in Athens on the suggestion of Lady Norton, 
wife of the British Ambassador ; the Comtesse de Vaux St. Cyr, wife 
of the French Ambassador, and Mrs. John Nuveen, wife of the chief 
of the E.C.A. mission in Greece. 

THomas ANTHEM. 


THE CRISIS IN THE UNIVERSITY. 


HIS is an unusual book in several ways. It has been put 

| together by Sir Walter Moberly, one of a like-minded group of 

university people who wrote recently a series of pamphlets on 

various university topics. The pamphlets, which were published as 

independent essays, each being complete in itself, reached a uniformly 
* The Crisis in the University. By Sir Walter Moberly. S.C.M. Press, 15s. 
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high standard. Their point of view is Christian, not merely that their 
authors in fact are Christians but in the sense of a venture of mis- 
sionary Christianity, mildly militant or militantly defensive, inside the 
‘universities. No author-editor, even the most skilful, can be expected 
to make a perfectly smooth, balanced, consistent book out of these 
materials. The reader is aware of changes of focus and pace and even 
of quality: the judicial temper seems to yield at times to summary 
expressions of partisanship or even prejudice. For a composite book 
the tenor is fairly evenly held. But not quite. It is not perfectly 
clear what the Christianity is which the group desires to foster in 
universities, and there are óne or two references that seem to promise 
a novelty. The frequent mention of “‘sub-Christian ” suggests, how- 
ever, a somewhat strict, severe, traditional-sacramental, or even 
esoteric view. It is certain, as Sir Walter says, that Christianity in © 
this sense cannot now “integrate ” the universities. It never did, or 
never in a worthwhile degree. In the centuries when established 
religion ‘held showy sway in universities, their history reveals how 
shallow and unreal that sway was. Sir Walter uses Gray's Elegy as 
evidence of the piety of contemporary villagers. I wonder. There is 
some truth in the Scots rhyme : 


The mystery o’ history, O, 
Is easy tae explain ; 

' The ages ye ken naething o’ 
Were jist as ill’s yer ain. 


“The ages of faith lie behind ” is a common but somewhat unhis- 
torical dictum. They always did. Christianity may be allowed to be 
in crisis in England and elsewhere, and of course in universities. But, 
once again, it always was, beneath the speciousness of observance and 
conformity. If it is allowed that religion may be operative on the 
planes of instinct and sentiment, even if faint and feeble on the plane 
of intelligence, and if among the English instinct and sentiment are 
peculiarly operative in many important matters, it may be contended 
that this country, despite everything, is now more Christian and more 
effectively Christian than in the past. Below the plane of intelligence, 
in a misty warm region, there is probably more realisation than Sir 
Walter and the co-authors suspect that Christianity is the source of 
most of the goodness in the nation, that it is powerful at the bottom. 
What is at the bottom can never be warranted against rising to the 
top. What lay in the nation’s depths vindicated the nation in 1940, 
as Sir Walter agrees. He wishes the nation to perpetuate that mood. 
But why should it? And how could it? It is not thus that great 
nations and deep forces work. There is value, and great value, in the 
range of what Sir Walter calls the “‘sub-Christian.’”’ He expresses 
frequently distress and even grievance because things fully and ` 
specifically Christian encounter apathy or antipathy in university 
organisation. A hostility of principle may be doubtful, though vexing 
accidents of opposition are not improbable. Sir Walter pins his faith 
to a “ creative minority ” of “ full ” Christians. His warnings against 
the temptations to dominance sound, for this minority, needless: 
variety tension and harmony of ingredients suit universities better 
than the dominance of any. But he is probably right. The men of 
God have been at least as liable, in the course of history, to the 
temptations of power as any others. It is this, doubtless, that prompts 
his call for ‘‘ repentance,” a rarity in books of policy. 


` 
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The book opens with a telling analysis of the To university’ in 
Britain, chaotic because the historical stages survive together alongside 
the most novel in unresolved rivalry. What universities are in their 
core of meaning and aim comes later, soberly expounded, under a sub- 
heading, ‘‘ Special Academic Postulates.”” Between the start and the 
second start intervenes a veracious picture of how thoroughly the 
typical university has become a Many, and how little a One, whereas 
excellence and greatness in such an institution depend, according to 
Cardinal Newman, on unity. The universities in expanding have 
diversified and fragmented to the point of losing intuitions of their 
true nature and growth, and indeed the sense of through-and-through 
pulsing identity. The chaos is proof of the lack of a philosophical 
“ control.” Faculties, departments, sub-departments, solitary workers 
pursue their special aims, all the happier and all the more successful in 
one way from working in isolation. What the specialist teacher or 
researcher gains, if gain it is, he gets at the expense of the student, 
whose work and outlook and very manhood are correspondingly 
narrowed. When-students lack points of intellectual contact, their 
society and conversation decline upon the less essential—games, 
gossip, the other sex, College politics, dubious “ general ” interests, 
etc., etc. The present tendencies flout the traditional idea of the 
Varsity man as an all-round type, sharing and serving some common 
phases of culture. Students whose minds are not in fruitful touch on 
serious topics do not constitute a university, no matter how outstanding 
their specialist or technical accomplishments may be. All this has 
become a commonplace inside and also outside universities. The nation 
has still a race-memory of the old type, and finds the new type dis- 
appointing and somewhat perplexing, and easiest to define, perhaps, 
in negatives. 

-If Christianity working on the lines of the co-authors cannot “ inte- 
grate ” the universities, or not for a long time to come, there are other 
candidates, for example “ Scientific Humanism.” The enthusiast is 
apt to think that what answers one question or one need, or an entire 
range of either, probably answers all questions and needs, or at any 
rate all that matter: and the achievements of modern science justify 
enthusiasm abundantly in the fold of the scientists and outside it. 
The assuring of bodily and material needs is a large part of human 
welfare. Science may suffice for these services without ‘sufficing. for 
salvation, which after all is an intractable ‘and recurrent need. 
Security, housing, short hours, comfort and calories may work out 
disruptively and explosively : for “ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 
Sir Walter has no difficulty in refuting Professor Bernal in the dialectical 
sense. To cure the credulous multitude of its inflated expectations 
from science would be another matter. The multitude cannot be 
ignored, since for one thing its sons and daughters fill the universities. ` 
At this moment the glamour of science in fact largely “ integrates ” 
the universities. 

The co-authors treat another candidate, “‘ Classical Humanism,” 
with off-hand brevity and apparent distaste. Plato and Aristotle, they ` 
admit, once helped to “ integrate ” the universities—but never again ! 
Plato and Aristotle, the reader gathers, are detachment, luxury, 
aristocratism, and not practical politics. The multitude distrust them. 
But is it really so with the multitude ? And if it is so now, must it so 
continue ? The more democracy there is, the greater is the need for 
aristocracy. Perhaps the classicists have talked too much about Plato, 
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a tantalising figure of ironic speculative wisdom. In this scientific age 
Aristotle, clear, precise and conciliatory, might conceivably, if suitably 
used, win back interest and influence that Plato, not inconceivably, 
may have alienated. There will always be Platonists, and they of 
the best, but rather few. Aristotle, who for many centuries “ inte- 
grated ” Europe in royal style, might help to do it again for the univer- 
sities. But the co-authors seem to be curiously adverse to the classical 
tradition in its old seats. “ Oxbridge,” they think, feeds too well, 
and write : | 


yet the question will not be silenced whether to do oneself well is not 

, alittle incongruous and anachronistic in a stricken world. It behoves 
Christians at least to ask themselves seriously how far they can combine 
the atmosphere of the High Table on a guest-night with the ethos of 
the New Testament. (p. 206.) 


Is this egalitarianism or self-righteousness ? Hosts like to put their 
best before their guests. And “ Oxbridge ” is surely not exempt from 
food regulations and ration-books, Still stranger is the remark (p. 168) 
on snobbishness : 


the origin of this attitude is Hellenic, and it is a grave mistake for 
the Christian to adopt it. 


The Greeks originated a great deal. But everything ? Of the two 
humanisms the classical is by far the more substantial and formidable 
as a potential and indeed a proved integrator in culture. The truth is 
that not one but several concurrent influences are needed for the task. 
There is room for the “ creative minority ” of Christians and for the 
classicists, but none for disparagement between them. 

More ‘than half-way through, the book makes a third start on 
“ Studies, Methods,” etc., which the reader will find instructive. 
Technical problems abound in universities—how to teach without 
overteaching, how to guarantee and organise a modicum of general 
education for all specialists, how to give vocational education a humane 
background (very pertinent suggestions are made for this), how to 
examine, how to make appointments, how to constitute Halls of 
Residence, how to make colleges into communities, and so on. , The 
private enlightenment of the universities suffices for these tasks without 
high politics or high philosophy. The universities have the root of co- 
operativeness in them, if not yet the full fruit. The book opens an 
engagingly intimate window on these matters for all who enjoy a 
judicious survey. There are some obvious points for criticism. It is 
admitted ‘that some Halls of Residence are “ without any cultural 
influence, their tone boorish and philistine, hostile to sensitiveness and 
originality.” In such cases the cause may be the housing together of 
too many raw youths, and the cure smaller Halls. According to Sir 
Walter, Halls should number not less than seventy or more than 150. 
There is a world of difference between. In the university period the 
men are in general less mature by years than the women in several 
respects. The misfit, to call it so, is fairly discernible throughout the 
academic relationships. Stull, students must be treated as men, hard 
as it is sometimes to do it without irony. The university period is 
doubly free—frorh the discipline of school and from adult responsibili- 
ties, This interregnum, happy and satisfying at the moment, looks 
different in the retrospect of years. I have not observed in students 
the widespread and acute feelings of disillusionment and insecurity 
which Sir Walter signalises, or much demand for a philosophy of life. 
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It is regrettable : these certainly should be their feelings. But students 
are part of a nation in which the high tide of confidence evoked by 
the ‘war is very far from having subsided. The nation seems as 
impervious to the perils of peace as it was to the imminent threat of 
destruction in the war. 

Sir Walter says many wise things about the love of power, the 
besetting evil of this age. The scientists’ aim, power over nature “ for 
the ultimate conquest of space, of disease and death,” in Professor 
Bernal’s soaring words, means in effect power over man the individual 
and man in the mass. Better for the universities, according to Sir 
Walter, that they at least should live in a regime of variety and tension 
consummated in halcyon days of harmony, and not in any dominance. 
Universities suffer by power whether developed within themselves or 
obtruded upon them from without. It is not for them to take on 
national leadership in the persons either of seniors or of juniors: 
harmful examples of both are familiar. On the other hand the re- 
lationship between the British universities and their paymaster the 
State is an example to the world, an example of co-operation almost 
on the level between unequals. No one knows it better or has served 
it more loyally than Sir Walter. This working model, on miniature 
scale, of an almost ideal plan the rest of the world, or at least the 
English-speaking parts of it, begin now to note and to copy. In recent 
years the universities have become “news.” This book offers an 
almost confidential account of their doings and problems on a high 
plane of reflexion. It is an historical record of great value, and a 
“ close-up.” | ` 

JOHN MURRAY. 

University College, 

Exeter. 


PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


N June 4th, 1818, John Keats, fulfilling a promise to Marian 
(a Sarah Jeffreys that he would send them “all the News,” 
- began his budget with a brief account of the recent conclave of 
City Fathers at the London Tavern “ concerning St. Paul’s cathedral 
its being washed: clean.” There were apparently several theories as 
to the cause of its sombre looks, and one Alderman produced three 
witnesses “ to depose that they beheld the ¢z-devant fair Marble turn 
black on the tolling of the great Bell for the amiable and tea-table- 
lamented Princess.” The fog which brooded grimly over London in 
November 1817 would be cause enough ; but the fable was symbolic. 
Seldom has such darkness fallen upon the English people as that which 
followed the death of their young Heiress Presumptive. 

They were growing weary of large, raffish, elderly Princes, just as 
they had grown weary of a large, virtuous, ageing King and his 
diminutive but not less virtuous consort. In Princess Charlotte Spring 
seemed to be incarnate. Here were generous youth, wedded love and 
fair promise. Though it was the Whig party which counted with 
most confidence upon honour, office and emolument in the succeeding 
reign, no political demarcations divided the mass of her future subjects 
in relation to their future Queen. Leigh Hunt’s Old Lady, raising her 
mittened hands in a transport of loyalty and calling the Princess “a 
fine young royal creature—Daughter of England,” was voicing the 
sentiments of the greatest part of the nation. 
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From her babyhood Charlotte had been a focal point of family 
dissension ; during her girlhood, up to the time of her marriage with 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, she was enmeshed in a complicated web of ` 
intrigue—political, diplomatic and dynastic; and her early death in 
childbed raised her brief story to the level of high tragedy. It is 
hardly surprising that several biographies (one of them exceedingly 
good) and a popular play and film should have been built round that 
vivid, pathetic central figure. Until quite recently the main outlines 
of the story were believed to be well, if not fully, known. Dr. Aspinall’s 
three-volume edition of The Letters of King George the Fourth (1939) / 
threw fresh light upon the Hesse scandal, upon the young Princess's 
relations with her father and mother, and upon the events preceding 
her marriage; but the impression remained that she broke off her . 
betrothal to the Hereditary Prince of the Netherlands because she 
found her fiancé repulsive, because she was reluctant to leave England 
(encouraged in this reluctance by her mother’s Whig camarilla), and 
—most potent persuasion of all—because she had fallen in love with 
Leopold when he came to London with the Tsar in 1814. The 
suggestion that she was loth to leave her dear Mamma was, of course, 
_ just a clever trick of Brougham’s. 

Now, with the publication of The Letters of the Princess Charlotte : 
r8rz-1817,* the accepted picture falls to pieces and a new one must 
be fitted together on different lines. Students of the Regency period 
have long been aware that there existed among Lord Lansdowne’s 
family papers at Bowood a hoard of letters written by the Princess 
to her beloved friend, Margaret Mercer Elphinstone, and they have 
long hoped that these might some day be published. That hope is 
realised in the truly noble volume, “ embellished ”?” (the old term is 
the right one) with forty illustrations, many of them unfamiliar, e.g. 
the fine portrait of Dr. Fisher, Bishop of Salisbury, and all of them 
interesting, though the sixth Duke of Devonshire would have been 
more to the purpose than his father, the fifth. With the aid of these 
voluminous, discursive, self-revealing letters we now see in their true ° 
perspective the background and the dramatis persone of the final act 
in the tragedy. As the correspondence ceased in January 1817, no 
new light is thrown upon that last summer at Claremont, that brief 
epilogue : yA 

When birds of calm sat brooding on the charmed wave. 


Contrary to all tradition and belief, the Princess was at first quite 
pleased with her Dutch suitor ; nor was she appalled at the prospect 
of going abroad with him for a time, provided that the duration of 
her absence from England was decided by herself. She wrote cheerfully 
of seeing what she and her husband could do to make Holland “ more 
Londonish and dandyish,” and when Russian machinations joined with 
Whiggish propaganda to persuade her that she would put her crown 
in hazard if she quitted this country she accepted the suggestion with 
some regret. She had wanted to visit Paris, Berlin, Vienna ; she would 
have liked to see Tsar Alexander I as he had been depicted to her, 
handsome, elegant, surrounded in his own capital by contented and 
adoring subjects. As for Leopold, her first allusion to him (in July 
1814) is that he must be a “mean-spirited and selfish wretch ’’— 
presumably on account of his long letter to the Regent explaining his 
conduct towards herself during his sojourn in London. She was eee os l 


` * Edited by Dr. Arthur Aspinall. Home and Van Thal. £2 28. 
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in love, though not with Leopold. Nine years later Miss Metcer 
Elphinstone (then Madame de Flahaut) so far abandoned her wonted 
reticence as to tell Charles Greville that the Princess had been for a 
time determined to marry a Prussian Prince “ and no one else,” but 
he calls this fortunate man “ Augustus ” and remarks that he was 
already married de la main gauche, whereas his name was Frederick 
and he was a bachelor. He was a nephew of King Frederick William ITI . 
of Prussia, and, through his mother, a great-nephew of Queen Charlotte: 
“a fine-looking youth,” commented -Lady Charlotte Campbell. He 
was one year older than the Daughter of England, and neither of them 
was yet twenty. 

They met by stealth, with the connivance of Miss Cornelia Knight ; 
they exchanged portraits and rings, and, after he returned to Germany 
with his uncle, they corresponded fitfully and perilously for half a year. 
Then Frederick’s letters grew less ardent, and by the end of 1814 it 
was clear that he would not stay the-course. Charlotte, humiliated and 
despairing, turned to Leopold, of whose aspirations in her regard she 


_ was perfectly well aware. “ A good-tempered man of good sense,” 


with whom she could have a reasonable hope of being “less unhappy 
and comfortless ?” than she had been when single ; such was her first 
opinion, and a little later she wrote that she was quite sure that were 
she to know him “ for months ” she would lke him no better than she 
did then. Not until February 1816, when, after long (and probably 
calculated) delays on his side, he came to claim her hand did the image 
of the faithless Frederick begin to fade; but when the last year of 
her life began Leopold was supreme. Even her friendship with Mercer 
Elphinstone’ yielded to his influence and ceased to be, very much as . 
his nephew Albert’s growing ascendancy was to banish from the circle 
of his niece Queen Victoria another dominant, intrusive feminine force 
—-that of Baroness Lehzen. 

All these things are revealed in the Bowood letters, with incidental 
revelations hardly less interesting. It is now possible to study Charlotte 
at close range and from every angle. What manner of Queen would 
she have made? It was the custom in her early girlhood to compare 
her with Queen Elizabeth, but her bluff, boisterous bearing was 
suggestive rather of the popular idea of Henry VIII, and there was 
none of Elizabeth’s subtlety in this impetuous girl, in whom much was 
Brunswick, little was Tudor and nothing was Stuart. Yet she had 
an intrepid spirit, a great capacity for affection, a vein of shrewdness 
that would probably have grown stronger as years passed, and an alert 
mind. One thing at least seems certain : in her reign men (and women) 
of letters would have found more active encouragement at court than 
they ever received at Queen Victoria’s. That she should admire the 
poetry of Byron was natural enough—he was a friend of her friend, 
Mercer, and he appealed to the romantic streak in her; but she was 
also capable of appreciating Sense and Sensibility, recommended to 
her not—as might have been expected—by her father but by her 
uncle, the Duke of York. l 

For many years a legend persisted in the English Royal Family that ° 
Leopold had found Charlotte both intractable and imperious. His 
niece, Victoria, knew of it, and showed that she did. This did not 
please the King of the Belgians. His dignity, always very dear to 
him, was involved. The error must be eradicated from Victoria’s mind, 
and he was at no small pains to eradicate it. Indeed he reverted 
anxiously to the subject more than once during their correspondence 
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in’ the years 1839-40. ‘‘ Her pride,” he wrote, “ was to make me 
appear to my best advantage and even to display respect and obedience 
when I least wanted it from her.” As to her manners, brusque at first, 
they were completely changed within a year, to the openly pronounced 
satisfaction of the Regent ; but there was always “ something generous 
and royal in her mind, which would have prevented her doing anything — 
vulgar or ill-bred.”.- It is curious and rather touching to see the 
sagacious and cynical “ Nestor of Europe ” growing gradually tender 
as he defends the memory of his dead bride. His own dignity is for- 
gotten. “ Grant always to that good and generous Charlotte, who 
sleeps already with her beautiful little boy so long where all will go 
to, an affectionate remembrance, and believe me, she deserves it ”’ 
when he wrote those words Leopold’s heart was ‘surely far from his 
palace at Brussels, as far as from the formal gardens at Laeken to the 
wooded slopes of Claremont. 

If Charlotte had lived to be Queen of England his sagacity would 
have stood her in good stead ; but there was, to quote his own words, 
“something noble and generous in her mind ” which would have 
made it impossible for her to be a mere figurehead. The statecraft 
of her consort would have tempered her partisan violence, and she, 
would have.leaned upon his counsels rather as Victoria did upon 
Albert’s, though not, perhaps, quite so blindly and so heavily. One 
feels that if she, like Leopold, had lived into the 1860’s, she would 
have found Palmerston more congenial than either Gladstone or 
Disraeli. Looking back at her through this newly unshuttered window, 
there seems only one epitaph for Charlotte of Wales and of England : 
She was likely, had she been put on 
To have proved most royally. 


POROTRY MARGARET STUART. 
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MAZZINI AND COMMUNISM. 


T was in 1847, in the People’s Journal, that Mazzini wrote, “ Only 
intelligence causes revolutions, and communism cannot reckon a 
single vigorous thinker in its ranks.” It was in that same year 
that Karl Marx joined the Communist League, and a year later the 
Communist Manifesto was given to the world. By 1864 St. Martin’s 
Hall, where Mazzini had expounded the principles of liberal democracy 
to his London Working Men’s Association, had become a centre for 
Marx’s rival Association, and some of Mazzini’s and Garibaldi’s 
adjutants had been drawn in. Presently Marx was complaining that 
resolutions “ obviously botched up by Mazzini ” were being introduced 
in committee—“ and you will know without my telling you in what 
sort of spirit and what kind of phraseology.” Apparently also these 
unsolicited resolutions were further “botched up” with irrelevant 
interpolations about * ‘the principle of Nationality,” “dragged in,” 
as Marx said, ‘ ‘by the ears.” Henceforth for Marx Mazzini was “ that 
everlasting old ass,” and Mazzini found Marx “a man of acute but 
dissolvent genius, domineering in temper, jealous of the influence of 
others, and with more of anger in his heart, albeit righteous anger, than 
of love.” By 1870 Mazzini was concentrating his waning powers (he 
died in 1872) upon “ saying our working classes from the International 
and other evils.” 
Both men were revolutionary to the core, but the revolutions they 
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envisaged were incompatible. For Mazzini the European Questfon 
was fundamentally human, and therefore moral and religious; for 
Marx it was fundamentally economic. For Mazzini history was the 
record of the God-guided movement of the spirit of man toward a 
goal beyond the boundaries of time ; for Marx it meant the dialectic 
of forces, mainly material and impersonal, making for a classless 
economic order. For Mazzini political, social and economic democracy 
was a means to the liberation of the human spirit for the accomplish- 
ment of a divinely appointed mission; for Marx the establishment 
of the Communist system and order was an end in itself, 

No doubt there was something peculiarly irritating to a man of 
Marx’s type in Mazzini’s “ inspired” and rhetorical style and his 
addiction to the language of moral uplift. What (to the future author 
of Das Kapital) were these Mazzinian effusions about “ the dignity of 
man’s immortal soul ” and a “ universal moral law ” but the rhetoric 
of a bourgeois preacher? And “I shall never forget,” wrote Carl 
Schurz, who knew both men, “ the scornful tone in which Marx uttered 
the word ‘bourgeois’ as if he were spewing it out of his mouth.” 
Mazzini, who disliked the epithet, might have retorted that Marx, for 
all his contempt for the bourgeoisie, was building his own entire system 
upon the most vulgar of all bourgeois fallacies—the notion that every- 
thing can be reduced to economic terms. But the two men lived in 
different worlds. It is a mistake, however, to suppose that Mazzini 
was obsessed with politics and indifferent to the economic question. 
Political revolution—the organisation of power favourable to popular, 
reform—was for him no more than a necessary condition for the soczal 
revolution, and he warned his Italians that the economic question 
was for them the riddle of the Sphinx——they must solve it or risk being 
devoured. He looked forward to what he regarded as the “ most 
beautiful ” revolution of modern times as something consequent upon 
the political victories of democracy in Europe—the gradual elimina- 
tion of all the barriers of arbitrary and hereditary privilege and the 
union of labour and capital in the hands of “ one sole class, the People.” 
Moreover he understood that, by reason of the growing complexity of 
commerce and finance, which knew no national boundaries, the task 
could be accomplished only on an international basis—that is, through 
the autonomous union of the democratic. states. . 

As a thorough-going personalist, as a believer in the Kantian faith 
of “ God, freedom, immortality ” and the primacy of Duty under the 
moral law, Mazzini was committed, in all his political and social 
thinking, to the voluntarist principle. For him the democratic revolu- 
tion was nothing if not a moral and religious movement, springing, as 
he would say, from the soul of the people and not merely from the 
“human kitchen.” But a moral and religious movement must be 
voluntarist, for morality presupposes personal liberty. Therefore the 
revolution could never be worked out by means of a hard-and-fast 
system created and imposed by an intellectual éte; it must mean, 
rather, the progressive outworking through the people, by popular 
constitutional consent, of a system neither hard nor fast but adaptable 
to the changing needs of society, the growing life of the world. The 
- function of an élite was to educate and guide the democratic movement, 
never to impose and enforce a system of its own. 

The same considerations committed him to what he termed the 
principle of Nationality. And here his attitude has been misunder- 
stood: for it is commonly believed that: he was an advocate and 
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pioneer of what we know as nationalism. In fact, he was bitterly 
opposed to it. He believed in nationality, but the distinction between 
nationality and nationalism, like the distinction between individuality 
and individualism, was for him fundamental. - The former masters 
of Europe, he would declare, were careful to foster the race-hatreds 
which kept the peoples apart, and so doing they “ changed the sacred 
principle of Nationality into a mean nationalism.” In short, Mazzini’s 
doctrine of Nationality was the exact opposite of the popular doctrine 
of nationalism. The one doctrine said, “ We are nations, and therefore 
members one of another in the great human family of which each 
individual nation is a unit.” The other doctrine said, “ We are 
nations, and therefore, by reason of our sacred egoism and conflicting 
interests, we are one another’s natural rivals and potential enemies.” 
For Mazzini, Nationality had no function apart from the organisation 
of the life of humanity. 

If democracy did not mean the clamping down of a fixed system 
upon the broad territories of Europe but meant the opening up of a 
way of life, a method of progress for the peoples and by their active 
consent, then (as he contended) the national populations were the 
proper units for the great enterprise. The way, the only way, to an 
international democracy was through the nations, and the United 
states of Europe must mean the voluntary and autonomous union of 
the democratic peoples of Europe. On the other hand, the inter- 
nationalism of Marxist Communism was, paradoxically, an inter- 
nationalism without nations at all. In the Marxist view, the nations 
as such were obsolete and functionless survivals which the Communist 
system could afford to ignore. And here, at any rate, in his recognition 
of the vitality of the national principle, Mazzini seems to have been 
more realistic than his great adversary. 

In 1847, in his People’s Journal article, Mazzini traces the beginnings 
of modern Communism (the movement had not yet earned a capital C) 
to the now forgotten and quasi-religious cult, St. Simonianism. Its 
founder, Count Claude Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), had fought in 
the American War and returned to France with ideas for the perfecting 
of civilisation. Christianity he regarded as moribund, but he was 
persuaded that the empowerments of religion were necessary for any 
enduring transformation of society. Indeed industry should itself be 
transformed into a sort of hierarchical ecclesia in which scientists 
should take the place of priests and religion itself should rest upon 
a foundation of positive empirical knowledge. Granted this, society 
should be reorganised (according to Saint-Simon) on the basis of 
Labour, and to this end all workers should be urged to unite and put 
themselves, in their own interests, under the system. After his death, 
Saint-Simon’s followers were organised into a free-love community 
under a certain “ Père ?” Enfantin, while the social philosophy of the 
movement was taken over by Comte, reappearing as the philosophy of 
Positivism and the “ Religion of Humanity.” 

It is interesting to see that Mazzini was not deceived by the religious 
facade of St. Simonianism. It was, as he says, a religion of this world 
only, and therefore powerless to transform the world; it recognised 
only temporal interests and temporal happiness, and owed more than 
it liked to acknowledge to Benthamite utilitarianism. In short, he 
saw modern Communism as, from the first, the religion of materialism. 
On the other hand, he already detected in the movement the elements 
of a perverted apocalypticism—the delusive vision of a complete break 
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with ‘the social tradition of the past and ofa Communist world in which 
all things, including man himself; Were made new. It-was as if, he 
said, Communists would echo the vain boast of Fourier and cry, “‘ We" 
have destroyed twenty: ages of political imbecility!’’ They: forgot, he 
warned them, that “ we are here below to continue humanity, and not 
to create it ’’-humanity that desires to go on its own feet and with 
full knowledge of all it does; that we may transform the world by - 
. improving it, but not by making it de novo : “that belongs to One 
- who takes not counsel with the Utopists.” ` l 

But it was, supremely, the Communist idolatry of a system which 
Mazzini fastened upon, just as Kierkegaard, about the same time, 
attacked the intellectual idolatry of the Hegelian system:—and for 
much the same reason: for both men were concerned to defend the 
menaced freedom of the human spirit against the tyranny of an 
impersonal and de-personalising dialectical’ Process. In this case, 
Mazzini argues, the materialist, setting himself'to the task of recon- 
structing society, is faced at the outset with a dilemma. Either he 
must give priority to the principle of personal liberty, or he must give 
it to the principle of collective well-being. If he makes personal liberty 
fundamental, then his materialist creed forces him to interpret it as ` 
liberty for the pursuit of temporal interests and happiness ; and this 
means, logically, the disintegration of society into’an aggregation of 
self-seeking egoists. If he makes collective well-being the first neces- 
sity, then the same creed forces him to sacrifice liberty to the material 
interests and temporal well-being of society as a wholé; and this 
means, in one form or another, the servile State. “ Either therefore ` 
the association must be voluntary, and will gradually dissolve, or it 
must ‘be compulsory, and will’constitute an immense slavery.” Com- 
munism, he says, makes the second choice. The interests and well- 
being of society assume absolute primacy, and the democratic principle 
of government through all is discarded for the hierarchical or despotic 
principle of government for all. 

But also, He argues, the temptation assumes a more subtle form. 
Starting from the principle, the good of all, and interpreting it in terms 
of material interests and temporal enjoyment, Communism by degrees 
substitutes ziself for the principle, and “ the good of all ” comes to 
mean that mankind must be framed within the fixed limits of the 
Communist order and reduced to the routine of a colony of ants. 


Tyranny ! It is at the root and at the end of Communism and 
pervades it throughout.... It is the life of the convent without the 
religious faith. Itis the serfdom of the Middle Ages without the hope 
of one’s redeeming oneself. 


The best among Communists defend the sacrifice of liberty, he recog- 
nises, by extolling the virtue of self-devotion: to which he replies, 
“ Devotion to whom?” Did they not impose the sacrifice upon all ? 
Or was it that there was, after all, a caste of masters and a caste of 
servants ? But the idea of “ devotedness ” was, he adds, a sort of 
fatality, haunting the souls of all who, in their social philosophy, 
interpret the good of life in terms of material interest and happiness 
and “ deny the sentiment of the infinite.” For oe eon was at 
once indispensable and meaningless. 

It is only, he argues, as the problem of Sa, nauta and 
social, is religiously conceived that the dilemma is overcome. “ To 
find a centre for all the many interests’ We must rise to a region above 
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them, all.” We can “elevate man only by elevating Man ”—that is, 
by raising the conception of human life itself. And the common end 
of man, seen from the elevation of that universal moral law which 
religious faith acknowledges, can never be defined in terms of material 
interests and temporal enjoyment ; it can mean nothing less than the 
progress of all through all in truth and love, through an ascending 
series of existences. By this one sovereign aim the clash of contending 
interests, the conflict between the individual and the group, are over- 
ruled ; for it is an aim which calls for the association of all without 
denying the freedom and dignity of any: Moreover, the problem of. 
government is no longer that of defining and fixing a system of social 
existence but that. of providing and preserving a method by which the 
progress of life can best be maintained. So that not Democracy itself, 
nor yét Liberty, can be conceived as an end, but only as a means, 
an instrument, of progress: something therefore neither good nor evil 
in itself, but capable of working good or evil according to the uses to 
which it is put. 

No doubt to the modern mind all this must seem doctrinaire and 
strangely, remote from practical issues ; it is certainly an unfamiliar 
idiom in politics. Yet it is well to remember that this was the kind 
of political appeal which created “ Young Italy,” and ‘which carried, 
Mazzini to the head of the Roman Republic of 1849—two_ years after 
the People’s Journal article was written. And in his old age, the 
greatest of the veteran revolutionaries of his time, we find him address- 
ing his Italian working men in the same language and with the same _ 
conviction. 


Many among those to whom our words are more expressly addressed 
believe in God, or profess to do so. Have they never thought—if this 
belief is within them as a profound reality and not a mere lip-avowal 
—of the logical consequences involved ? Have they never considered 
that if God is, there necessarily exists between Him and His creation 
a Thought, a providential Design ?—that there exists alike for the 
individual life and for Humanity a place, a purpose, an end ?—that 
there exists for us all, for individuals and for society, a holy absolute 
duty to co-operate for its fulfilment ?—that an end, whatever it be, 

assigned to Humanity, has need, for its attainment, of the united 
energies of all the faculties and powers, active or latent, in Humanity 
itself >that gradually to achieve and constitute through Association ‘ 
the moral unity of the human family is the indispensable means of 
ascending to that end ?—that hence the progressive elimination of all 
caste, of all artificial distinctions, and, within the limits of the possible, 
all the inequalities that tend to separate men from,one another and 
hinder their concordant activity—that all this is part of that providential 
design ? Herein exists the reason for our movement, its justification, 
the certainty of its victory. And herein should also exist for us all, 
Catholic or Protestant, Christian or non-Christian—for all of ‘us who 
believe in God—that sense of reverence and love for the unemancipated 
classes which to-day are knocking at the portals of the civilised world. ~ 


At the same time he warned the middle and upper classes that if 
the democratic revolution was restricted to the political sphere, then 
the working class, alienated by neglect and oppression, would ‘ ‘rally 
to watchwords of wrath and revenge and to the subyersive ideas 
already rampant,” and thus the Labour movement in Europe would _ 

‘advance not asa fertilising river but as a devastating flood.,’ Already, 
in 1847, however, he was complaining that the Communists with. their 
subversive doctrines were themselves diyiding the, forces, ‘of liberalism 
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and drawing down unmerited accusations upon the democratic move- 
ment. In the stress of the later years he bitterly accused the French 
Socialists and the Marxists of sabotaging the liberal revolution, forcing 
the middle classes into the camp of the reactionaries, and thus commit-. 
ting Europe to a new era of oppression. Such in the main was Mazzini’s 
controversy with the Communists, and we may feel that his criticisms 
have not beeri refuted by time and events. At any rate we are to-day 
better able than were Mazzini’s contemporaries in 1847 to judge 
whether or not tyranny is “ at the root and at the end ” of materialistic 
Communism and “ pervades it throughout,” and whether its effect 
upon Europe would not be to recruit and consolidate the forces of 
reaction and provoke a counter-revolution no less tyrannical than its 
own. After all, the Marxist revolution under Lenin was not so effective 
in establishing a social Utopia in Eastern Europe as in evoking Fascist 
totalitarianism and terror in the West. Unfamiliar, then, as Mazzini’s 
idiom may be to our disillusioned generation, his is still a voice to be 
heard and heeded. It may be a portent that last June a national 
monument to him was unveiled in Rome and that, while the Fascist 
symbols and the royal Dukes of Savoy have disappeared from Italian 
postage stamps, the head of the Genoese prophet appears as an emblem 
of Italy. It may even be true, as Professor Raffaele Foà has recently 
suggested, that whereas the earlier course of the popular movement 
in Europe proceeded from Mazzini to Marx, the later course will be 
from Marx to Mazzini. And if so, it will not bearetrogression. To-day, 
certainly, the Mazzinian dream of a European Union of free and 
autonomous democratic States seems more realistic than the Marxist 
international Utopia. 
Gwitym O. GRIFFITH. 


DOSTOEVSKY AND HUMOUR. 


= F all my reserves of strength and energy there is nothing left 
e+ a vague uneasiness of soul, a state bordering on despair. 
Bitterness and indecision—a mood foreign to me. And then 
I’m utterly alone. Yet I always have the feeling that I am going to 
begin to live! Ridiculous, isn’t it? The cat and its nine lives?” 
This extract from a letter to Baron Alexander Wrangel was written 
by Dostoevsky from the depths of misery. He had lost his wife and 
brother within the space of a few months, and he felt himself utterly 
deserted. Yet the vitality that had sustained him throughout those 
agonising years in Siberia soon asserted itself, and came to his rescue. 
There was, in Dostoevsky, a resilience and a buoyancy that enabled 
him to surmount the cruellest knocks of fate, and he gave vent to 
this zest for life in the humour we find interspersed throughout his 
novels. 

It is, indeed, strange how critics have tended to neglect the humorous 
aspects of Dostoevsky’s art. Even two such penetrating and sympa- 
thetic interpreters of Dostoevsky as M. Gide and Mr. Powys tell us 
very little about his humour. And yet what a fund of whimsical, 
delirious gaiety do we come across in each one of Dostoevsky’s great 
novels! What a masterful and all-embracing novelist he is! Not 
content with presenting us with powerful and passionate characters, 
and stimulating us with religious, philosophical and socio-political 
disquisitions, he proceeds to round off his art by sketching scenes so 
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-weirdly humorous that we are leff marvelling at the flexibility of this 
brooding genius’s mind, 

We find, chiefly, two types of humour in Dostoevsky’s novels: the 
humour of character, and the humour of the delirious and the grotesque. 
‘Each of the great novels is strewn with examples‘of these two pre- 
dominant aspects of his humour, There is, moreover, a whimsical side 
to many of Dostoevsky’s heroes, and they surprise us with theatrical 
outbursts when we least expect them to do so. There is a fine example 
of such behaviour in Crime and Punishment. Dounia Romanovna and 
her mother go to visit Raskolnikov. The conversation turns on 
Looshin, Dounia’s vulgar fiancé. Dounia hopes to discuss Looshin 
and her forthcoming wedding seriously with her brother, but Raskol- 
nikov despises Looshin and is utterly opposed to the marriage. He 
suddenly turns on his sister and says, “ Dounia, I told Lodshin just 
now that I was going to kick him downstairs, and I wished the devil 
might take him.” Needless to say, both Dounia and her mother are 
horror-struck. In The Idtot Dostoevsky draws two characters who 
keep us continually amused: Lizavetta Prokofyevna Epanchin, and 
the old General Ivolgin. Whenever the tension in the novel tends to 
become unbearable, Lizavetta Prokofyevna and General Ivolgin come 
to our rescue. Mme. Epanchin’s whole attitude to Myshkin is one of 
amused and bewildered condescension. She recognises Myshkin’s 
nobility—shrewd and masterful woman that she is—but she loves to 
poke subtle fun at him. The whole of the great scene, when Myshkin 
first presents himself in the Epanchin household, abounds in humorous 
interludes. There we find related the story of the ass, the noble 
creature that so pleased our simple prince in Switzerland: The 
Epanchin girls burst out laughing when they hear of the almost 
mystical significance this ass has come to have for Myshkin. Mme. 
Epanchin is also vastly amused by the story, but does her best to 
remain dignified. Adelaide Epanchin sympathises with Myshkin, and 
says it must be very difficult to relate offhand one’s impressions of a 
foreign tour. Whereupon Lizavetta Prokofyevna remarks, “ But the 
. prince will think of something, for he is extremely clever—at least ten 
times as clever as you are, very likely twelve.... Prove it to them, 
prince, go on. “You really can pass over the ass now. What did you 
see abroad besides the ass??’ Sly wit! The humour unconsciously 
diffused by General Ivolgin is of a broad and hearty type. All that 
remains in the world for this likeable old man to enjoy are the pleasures 
of his-heroic daydreams. He is at his most inspired when he is re` 
counting to Myshkin his favourite story of how he—a mere lad of ten 
—attracted Napoleon’s attention in Moscow in 1812, and how the 
Emperor eventually appointed him a page in the imperial entourage. 
What delights us is the old man’s absolute conviction of the truth of 
the yarn he is reeling off so neatly. And what a touching regard for 
detail! “ I only remember that when the Emperor went into the first 
room he stopped before the portrait of the Empress Catharine, looked 
at it a long time roue ntiuiy, and at last pronounced : ‘That was a 
great Woman’! ” 

In The Possessed we find characters verging on caricature. 
Dostoevsky could be merciless when he wanted to. Stepan Trofimo- 
vitch is lampooned as a well-meaning but supine liberal of the old 
‘ school. The poor man goes around in abject terror of Varvara 
Petrovna, who delights in twiddling him round her little finger. There 
is always an undercurrent of gentle irony running through the writing 
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when Varvara Petrovna and Stepan Trofimovitch are together. But 
Dostoevsky reserves his bitterest shafts for Karaminzov—the syco- 
phantic admirer of all things Western. Karaminzov is a merciless 
caricature of Turgenev whose Western European outlook on life 
Dostoevsky despised so much. We have a strange mixture of the 
pathetic and the humorous in the great scene at the Charity Ball when 
Karaminzov, entirely carried away by the sense of his own importarice, 
goes on. declaiming his silly little poem “ Merci ” unendingly. We 
laugh at this self-opinionated man, but at the same time we feel an 
intense pity for him. Humour and pathos are very frequently mingled 
in ‘Dostoevsky’s art—an interesting reflection on his own make-up. 

Dostoevsky remains the greatest master and exponent of delirium 
in literature. His most memorable scenes are those where a group’ of 
his characters, usually intoxicated, get together and pour out their 
passionate natures*to each other. These scenes are intensely powerful 
and gripping but they have a grim humour about them. We have in 
Crime and Punishment a perfect illustration of the grotesque, pure and 
undiluted. The death of her husband staggers Catherine Ivanovna 
and deranges her mind. This tact is duly reported to Raskolnikov, a 
friend’ of the deceased: “ What do you think? She has positively 
done as she said she would, and has started off with her children ! 

She is beating a frying-pan, and her children are dancing to the 

tune! Poor things, they are all in tears. They hang about in public 
places and shops, and a lot of gabies are following them about !” We 
are then made direct witnesses of the scene: “ Wearing a wretched 
straw hat—dressed in her old gown, over which she had thrown a 
shawl, bandana fashion—Catherine Ivanovna justified but too well 
Lebeziatnikoff's statements. .. . She rushed towards her children, 
scolded them severely, and then, in the presence of everyone, busied 
-hersélf with their choreographic and musical education—reminded 
them why they hdd to dance and sing, and then, grieved to find 
them so wanting in intelligence, set about beating them. These 
proceedings she interrupted by addressing the public.” What a 
spectacle! Dostoevsky delights in painting for us the impassioned 
and unrestrained Slav temperament. He understood that it was an 
essential feature of the Russian character, and was not ashamed to 
give it prominence in his novels. His most successful venture into 
the realm of delirium occurs in The Idiot. The description Dostoevsky 
gives us of the happenings at Nastasya Filippovna’s party is surely 
amongst the most vivid and gripping in all novel-literature. One can 
hardly describe the occasion as a party: it isa nightmare. Nastasya 
Filippovna’s house is brokén into by Rogozhin and his drunken friends, 
who proceed to behave in'an outrageous manner. Nastasya Filippovna 
herself tells us the sordid details of how, earlier on in the day, Rogozhin 
was bidding for her with his hundred thousand roubles. This episode 
is followed by the announcement that Myshkin has inherited a fortune, 
and is determined to marry Nastasya. Thereupon Nastasya raves, 
Myshkin raves, and Rogozhin raves the loudest. By, now, Nastasya 
is so carried away by herself that she determines to show her contempt 
for the hundred thousand roubles, and flings the whole ‘packet ‘into the 
fire. The éffect is electrifying. Her guests are dumbfounded and 
pronounce her mad. But the unfortunate Rogozhin is so infatuated 
‘by her that he exclaims, “‘ That’s like a queen! ... that’s style! . 
which of you pickpockets would do a thing like that, eh?” 

‘All the passion and magic'of Dostoevsky’s art have: gone into the 
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making of Nastasya Filippovna. How we hate her, yet how bewitching 
she is! Only Nastasya Filippovna. could take hours to dress and 
make up for her wedding, and then leave the groom stranded and run 
away from the altar. The wedding of Myshkin and Nastasya that 
never takes place is one of the most, moving and memorable moments 
in the whole of Dostoevsky. But Dostoevsky simply. cannot resist 
the temptation of a humorous aside : “ When Myshkin asked Lebedyev ` 
why he had invited the Doctor, ‘a man he hardly knew,’ the latter 
replied complacently : ‘an order on his breast, a man who is respected, 
for the style of the thing!’ ” | , l 

In The Brothers Karamazov Dostoevsky gives full rein to his comic 
genius. Fydor Pavlovitch Karamazov is his most successful essay in 
buffoonery.- A passionate and magnetic creature if ever there was 
one! His behaviour in Father, Zossima’s cell is scandalous—and 
delightful! The naive disdain with which he looks upon both the 
sanctity of the monastery and the holiness of Father Zossima’s person 
leaves us aghast. And the drivel he lets loose! Poor Alyosha is 
mortified ; the monks, of course, have never experienced anything 
like it. -Then, to.crown his ignoble performance, Fydor Pavlovitch 
turns to Father Zossima and says, “ Great Elder, speak. Do I annoy 
you by my vivacity ?”’ The only other person who can equal the old 
man’s performances is his eldest son, Dmitri. Dmitri is always in a 
warm and ecstatic mood when he is with Grushenka enjoying one of 
his famous orgies outside the town. He roars, he drinks, he distri- 
butes largesse, makes love to the country girls and teases the life out 
of Grushenka’s Polish admirers. The whole scene is phantasmagoric, 
but the songs and the laughter are infectious, and we finally succumb 
to the buoyant spell Dmitri casts.over us. 
_ One of the most astonishing chapters in The- Brothers Karamazov 
is the one entitled “ The Devil. Ivan’s Nightmare.” The projection 
of the baser side of a. man’s nature on to the plane of reality is a 
favourite device with Dostoevsky. Ivan Karamazov suffers the most 
painful anguish in his deliberations with his conscience. He is quite 
convinced that the guilt for his father’s murder rests with him. But _ 
these doleful thoughts do not, prevent Ivan and his Devil from sparring 
with each other. There is a likeable and roguish side to Ivan’s Devil, 
and he delights in teasing poor Ivan. The Devil, for instance, adopts 
a positively Shavian attitude on the subject of medical quackery. 
“, .. I assure you, now there are only specialists and they all advertise 
in the newspapers. If anything is wrong with your nose, they send 
you to Paris: there, they say, is a European specialist, who cures 
noses. If you go to Paris, he'll look at your nose; I can only cure 
your right nostril, he’ll tell you, for I don’t cure the left nostril, that’s 
. not my speciality, but go to Vienna, there there’s a specialist who will 
cure your left nostril. What are you to do? I fell, back on popular 
remedies. .. ° An oasis of humour in the midst of terrifying self- 
torment. Such is the kind of gaiety that we find in this greatest. and 
most powerful of all tragic novelists. Dostoevsky was not a conscious 
humorist in. the sense that Dickens undoubtedly was, but he had a 
fully developed personality, and he, could not remain unaware of the 
lighter side of life. Above all, he was boundlessly generous and good- 
hearted, and such men always have a twinkle in their eye. .,, 

Homi J. VAKEEL. 


CHAMPAGNE. 


AVING chanced to mention that I wished to see the Abbey 
H of Hautvillers, Monsieur Sabbe, of Moët et Chandon, sends for 

his chauffeur and invites me to come with him. In a trice we 
are through the village and on the low hill where that ancient building 
stands. - Below and all about us stretch mile upon mile of vineyards, 
saturated with the noonday sun. There stands the village of Cumiéres, 
and there Champillon; and the Marne and Marne Canal rejoice the 
eye with the glitter of water. We walk in the green alley-way of trees 
planted cloister-fashion where in old times the monks would foregather 
to rest or refresh themselves in the lime-sweet air. And, bordering 
upon these fresh cloisters is the park with its venerable trees, vibrant, 
despite the great heat of the sun, with countless singing-birds. 

The Abbey of Hautvillers is the cradle of the wines of Champagne, 
and as we stroll through the park my host speaks of the great age of 
the monastery, which is certainly astonishing. Space unfortunately, 
permits but a few details. Its founder was St. Nivard, nephew of the 
“Good King Dagobert,” who is familiar to small French folk through 
the medium of nursery-rhymes. The saint died A.D. 638. The abbey 
was ravaged by the invading Normans ; one tends to forget that these 
marauders had invaded France long before they turned their attention 
to England. In the course of the Hundred Years War, in 1449, our 
English soldiers burned the reconstituted abbey ; and in 1544, Francis 
the First of France burned Epernay, firing the countryside everywhere 
about, including the monks’ vineyards, in a desperate attempt to starve 
out the Imperialists under Charles V: scorched earth, it seems, is no 
new policy. Though not destroyed this time, the abbey was pillaged. 
In 1562, however, it was once more burned ; this time by the Huguenots 
during the Wars of Religion. And always, with sublime patience, the 
monks rebuilt and re-embellished, and the vine-dressers trudged to 
their patient toil, and the scars on earth’s face were healed. The French 
Revolution brought the abbey’s eleven centuries of history to a close. 
The laws of 1789 and 1790 called for the sale of all goods belonging 
- to the Church ; and in 1791, the monks quitted their abbey perforce, 
never to return. Three years later Pierre-Gabriel Chandon-Moét, son- 
in-law and colleague of Jean-Rémy Moét, a Mayor of Epernay who 
was created Officer of the Legion of Honour by Napoleon, undertook 
the restoration of the now ruinous abbey, a task which his sons and 
grandchildren brought to completion. 

The best champagne is produced almost exclusively in this Marne 
district, the northern boundary of which is the Mountain of Rheims, 
the southern, Brie. Through the shadowy glades of the mountain,, 
they tell me, the wild boar was still hunted at the outbreak of the 
first world war. A glance at the map will show the general dispositions 
of the wine country. Its principal centres are Rheims, Epernay; Ay 
and Chalons. Mareuil, Avize and Mailly also house well-known firms. 
On the slopes of the mountain lie.Verzenay, Verzy and Mailly. Between 
the mountain and the Marne Valley are Bouzy and Ambonnay. Ay, 
with the villages of Mareuil, Dizy, Hautvillers and Cumiéres, holds 
the centre of the valley. To the south of the Marne lies the Côte des 
Blancs: the “ slope of the white grapes,” for it is in this region that 
they are grown. Cramant and Avize, Oger and Le Mesnil lie here- 
abouts, and yet farther south are the slopes of Vertus, where black 
grapes reappear. Contrary to popular belief, this golden wine is made, 
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for the most part, from black grapes. But why, it may be asked, do 
” not these famous names appear upon the labels of our champagne 
bottles ? The answer is that champagne is a blended wine, in which 
the growths of the three districts, the Mountain of Rheims, the Marne 
Valley and the Côte des Blancs are all represented in varying propor- 
tions. This is why champagne labels never proclaim the name of a 
‘special vineyard, parish or chateau——as is the case with claret or bur- 
gundy—but that of the actual shipper who is responsible for the 
blending of different wines into one. A word now as to the grapes. 
The vine on the.Mountain of Rheims and in the Marne Valley is the 
Black Pinot and the Pinot Meunier, both yielding purple grapes. The 
only grape grown on the Céte des Blancs is the White Pinot Chardonnay: 

Monsieur Sabbe now runs me back to the factory of Moét et Chandon 
which stands on the outskirts of Epernay. During the second world 
war German shells ploughed up the vineyards, and trenches for defence 
were driven through them. Three of the directors of the firm were 
arrested by the Gestapo and imprisoned, two being deported to 
Germany. The firm was sequestrated, fined, and the management 
was taken over by the enemy. Fortunately no explosion was of 
sufficient force to break through into the cellars, which are both deep 
and well built. My host’s:reception-room gives upon a jardin anglais 
in which wild nature has been subjected to a process of elusive refine- 
ment. One crosses the lily-pond by a rustic bridge, constructed from 
the trunks of small trees from which the bark has not been stripped. 
A natural landscape stands in the same relation to this “ English 
garden ” as a country wench milking a cow does to their representation 
in Chelsea china. The garden is well kept and charming. On the 
reception-room walls hang portraits of the ancestors. There is the 
Jean-Rémy Moët who reconstituted the ruined Abbey of Hautvillers. 
And there is Pierre-Gabriel Chandon de Briailles, whom we also 
mentioned above, a friend of Lamartine, the poet. It was Pierre- 
Gabriel who conducted Napoleon upon a tour of the cellars where 
the marks of the monks’ pick-axes are yet to be seen, the Imperial 
party being. lighted by serving-men bearing candelabra. It goes 
without saying that to-day every square inch of these bin- and barrel- 
lined corridors is rendered bright as day with electric light. 

I take the opportunity which he so readily allows me of plying 
Monsieur Sabbe with questions. Let me digest my recollections into 
such order as I can. I gather for instance that one reason for the 
excellence of the Champagne grapes is the preponderance of chalk in 
the soil, for chalk absorbs the sun’s heat by day, and gives it back 
in gentle warmth by night. Work in the vineyards begins in February, 
„With the pruning away of the old wood to prepare the plants for new _ 
sprouts. This process is generally carried out by the same women 
who cut off the branches which bore the grapes the previous year. 
Only one of these branches is preserved, and this is cut short. Pruning 
is followed by digging-in. Each vine plant is buried, and only the 
shortened branch which has been left by the pruner is allowed to 
emerge above the soil. After digging-in, wooden props are driven 
into the ground to which, as it grows, the vine will be tied with straw. 
These props stand about a yard above the ground, and the growing. 
shoot will be cut down to a corresponding height. All field-work is 
warfare ; except perhaps for a short spell in mid-winter, the moment 
never arrives when the vine-dresser can throw down his tools—as 
sculptor and painter can the chisel and brush—and say: “ This is 
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éxcellent ; ‘now I can turn my thoughts to other matters.” The soil 


about the vines requires constant hoeing. And there are pests peculiar 
to the vine which must be watched for with viligance. There is oidium, 
for example, a species of parasitic fungus. And there is mildew ; 
and these require much powdering with sulphur, and spraying with a 
solution in which copper-sulphate predominates. (And more especially 
in Burgundy, snails arrive in their legions to eat the tender leaves, 
those escargots de Bourgoyne which are punished for their gluttony by 
being eaten.) 

Towards the end of. September the whole vine-country presents a 
scene of animation. The grape-pickers arrive with their families, for 
‘the work requires many hands and brooks no delay. . The grapes must 
be picked when they are in the perfection of their ripeness. Every 
defective grape is first cut off. And now the pickers fill innumerable 
baskets with the gold or purple clusters. The baskets are hoisted into 
long light carts constructed with especially soft springs lest the delicate 
cargoes should be crushed by jolting. And now, harnessed tandem- 
fashion by two or threes, the patient horses—those allies of man who 
too often receive scant thanks for their labours—drag tHe~spoils of 
the vineyards to the press-houses. Inside these, in the welcome cool, 
stand the rows of presses; and there are vats and barrels in plenty 
to receive the juice. The great’ presses are in motion day and night, 


for the French countryman is a stubborn worker, and thousands of. 


barrels of the juice are rushed away along good modern roads, and by 
modern motor-lorries, to the merchants’ houses. 

The fermentation is already beginning, and the must is swirling and 
hissing in full effervescence. But little by little, everything calms 
down, and a miracle has been accomplished: what was grape-juice 1S 
now wine. The “ferments ” become quiéscent. The wine is limpid. 
This is the time when the managers taste, and blend in huge vats the 
cuvées which will be bottled later. In spring a small quantity of sugar 
candy is added to the wine to facilitate its second and milder fermenta- 
tion ; for wine is a living organism, and the “ ferments,” which have 
only slept through the winter, are at work again, transforming the 
sugar naturally present in the grape into alcohol and carbonic acid 
gas: it being this last, of course, which gives champagne its charac- 
teristic sparkle. When the Chef de Cave has made up his cuvées, and 
when the wine in them has been tested, bottled, securely corked, 
lowered into cool cellars and stacked there, it is left alone until it has 


completed its second fermentation and become sparkling. By this ` 


time it has thrown a.sediment which must be cleared out of the. bottle 
with the least possible loss of wine and carbonic acid gas. This is done 
by causing the sediment to slide down upon the inside face of the 
cork, the bottle being gradually tilted from its original horizontal 
position until it is standing vertically upon its head. The neck of the 
bottle, with all the sediment adhering to it, is now subjected to a 
freezing process, when the cork is expertly. withdrawn with a lump of 
frozen wine, which also contains some sediment congealed into it. 
The sediment is now out and the wine in the bottle is crystal-clear. 
More or less liqueur d’ expédition—mostly sugar and brandy—is added 
- to the wine to make good the loss; the sugar to sweeten it, and the 
brandy to prevent any further fermentation. 

Monsieur Sabbe talks to me of Dom Pérignon, the local hero, who 
lived at the abbey and held the office of cellarer. He was born in the 
reign of our Charles I, and died in that of the first of our Georges, His 
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innovations in the thén process of champagne-making were twofold. 
He was the first to practise the system of cuvées, by which, as we have 
seen, the produce of several vineyards are blended, so that one perfect 
wine shall possess the respective excellences of several, and excel in 
` finesse and bouquet. The Dom’s second innovation was his use of corks 
of fine Spanish bark for stoppering. The older bottle-stoppers of flax, 
wood, and the like never fitted with sufficient éxactitude to imprison 
that. volatile thing the carbonic acid gas. It was the Cellarer of Haut- 
villers who first, with his corks, devised the Solomon’s Seal that con- 
fined the ‘brisk fugitive genie to his bottle. It had been easy for us 
English to import corks by sea, and—as Monsieur André Simon reminds 
me—Rosalind mentions corks in As You Like [i—but to bring them 
by the land route so far ás to the champagne country, through provinces 
differing one from another in customs, manners, dialects, over vile 
roads, and through forests often swarming with banditti, was a very 
different matter. But as a Benedictine Dom Pérignon’ made contact 
with the brothers of his order in Spain. Goodwill can accomplish 
miracles. And one way or another, the feat was accomplished. 

In 1932, the anniversary of the Cellarer’s discovery of the way to 
retain the mousse by corking, a grand banquet was served. There 
were representatives of the Church, politics, art, diplomacy, and letters. 
Amongst the hosts were the Archbishop of Rheims; amongst the guests, 7 
the Bishop of Guildford. The company were served in the abbey park, 
seated beneath mossy boughs and with singing-birds for minstrels, 
like Shakespeare’s banished Duke and his Court in the forest of Arden. 
But there, I doubt, all resemblance between them ends, for the cooks 
of Hautvillers did not have to ring the changes upon venison, and - 
the waters of the “running brook ” were left untroubled except by | 
the fish. After speeches in his honour, a bas-relief of Dom Pérignon 
was unveiled in the cloisters of his reconstituted abbey. The tribute 
was deserved. Many inventors discover ways of destroying life. Dom 
Pérignon found one of preserving it, and giving it brilliance and sparkle. 

Our Charles II was an enthusiast for champagne, and said of it, 
“ It is a blessing ! !” The exquisite Marquise de Pompadour declared, 
“Champagne is the only wine that a woman can drink and remain 
beautiful.” She need not have troubled. If.the men were drinking 
too, the women would still have seemed beautiful. But two men did 
more to impose champagne as a fashionable necessity upon the beau 
monde than any, of, their predecessors, the Prince Regent and Beau 
Brummell. Our reputation stood high in the world then, and our 
“ Quality ” actually represented quality. Faultlessly but never 
foppishly dressed, endowed with wit, manliness, and consummate self- 
assurance, the Beau created for himself the position of “ Dictator of 
Taste ” to Europe. My host shows me the old order books of that day. 
Almost every notability of the Regency figures in them. A certain 
Maitre Christie, Chargé des Caves du Prince Régent, requires a healthy 
consignment of bottles. In June 181r Benois, Maitre d’hétel du Prince 
Régent, places an order for 2,000 bottles, part of which are to be 
despatched to Brighton, to the Pavilion. One recalls Byron : 


Shut up: no, not the King but the Pavilion, 
Else it will cost us all another million ! 


The poet could'not foresee that the expense of supporting the Regent 
would appear microscopic when compared with even the least of the 
myriad ministries of the “ brave new world.” Besides, he was exces- 
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sively picturesque. And they àll place orders for champagne :* the 
Dukes of Clarence and Cambridge, ‘ ‘le Comte de Derby, Le duc de 
Norfolk, and Lord Churchill. . 

When we think of the past history of this country, two ages leap to 
present themselves before the mental eye ;- that of Shakespeare, and- 
that of rotund rakish George and the elegant Beau. Men who drink 
water pass and are forgotten. The Regency endures: 

“ But why the Regency, Sir? Why the Regency ? ” 

“ Egad, Sir! because they drank champagne.” 

KENNETH HARE. 


MARGUERITE OF ANGOULEME, 
1492-1549. 


ARGUERITE of Angouléme, Duchess of Alençon and Queen 
Me Navarre—the fourth centenary of whose death occured last 

year—was not seldom, in her troubled life of fifty-odd years, 
drawn to the brink of that quagmire of vice and folly in which her 
adored King and brother, Francois I, so frequently and joyously 
wallowed. Her devout admirers, playing on the meaning of her 
musical baptismal name, loved to call her “ La Perle des Princesses.” 
But the lustre of the Pearl was not invariably so bright as it might 
have been, if that uncritical cult of the royal brother, that passionate 
persistent loyalty to'a more or less worthless idol, had not occasionally 
cast a shadow across it. Fortunately, the capacity for loving overmuch 
is not only an endearing weakness in a human character, but also, to 
some degree, a source of peculiar strength and a passport to immor- 
tality. Among the more lurid, more virile personalities of her time and 
environment, the sweet sincere sensitive personality of Marguerite 
makes an intimate appeal to modern imagination and stakes a claim 
to modern sympathies quite beyond their reach. 

The elder of the two children of Charles, Count of Orleans, and Louise, 
Princess of Savoy, Marguerite was born in April 1492 (the same fateful 
year, by the way, in which Columbus set sail for the New World !) in 
her father’s ancient chateau in the little south-western township of 
Angouléme. Count Charles, whose imprudent part in one of the 
numerous rebellions of chronically rebellious Brittany had lost him 
Court favour, had perforce retired to live a quiet life on his own lands, 
and his, young wife-—though, later, to show herself the most restlessly 
ambitious of women !—-seemed, for the time, content to live it with 
him. He was not perhaps quite so estimable a character as one of 
Marguerite’s charitable biographers would have us believe. His 
household included a lady who had formerly been his mistress, as well 
as two or three of his acknowledged offspring. But he appears to have 
been amiable and humane and the marriage, until cut short by his 
untimely death of a low fever, to have been a reasonably happy one. 

His girl-widow was left with two small children to bring up— 
Marguerite, aged two, and Francois, a baby in arms. To both of them 
the young Countess proved a kind and conscientious parent. Though 
Marguerite’s sex had been at first a disappointment to her, and her 
high hopes and forward-looking thoughts were now centred chiefly on 
her son and his rather remote chances of coming to the throne of 
France, she appreciated her daughter’s outstanding intelligence and 
had her carefully and lavishly educated. Marguerite grew up into a 
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tall, ‘slender, graceful girl, gay yet demure, light-hearted yet pensive. 
Year after year, in the quietude of her mother’s dower-house at 
Romorantin, she lived with and in her books; pursuing her studies 
in Latin, Greek and perhaps Hebrew and, at a very early age, beginning 
to manifest that intense interest in religion, that love of divinity 
which: was to last her till her life’s end. 

In all‘ these erudite pursuits she was most capably aided and 
abetted by her gouvernante, Madame de Chatillon. This lady, who 
was one of the distinguished “ blue stockings” of the time, was 
distinguished into the bargain for her advanced opinions, her flair for 
the new ideas about ecclesiastical corruption and religious reform 
which were then in the air and had captivated many restless intellects. 
It was even.said of her that she carried her unorthodox principles so 
far as to contract a secret marriage with a prince of the Church, with 
that Cardinal Bellay who was the friend and patron of Rabelais. But 
this typical sensational detail is as likely as not to be a piece of 
“wishful thinking ” on the part of the contemporary scandal-fans, 
and Madame’s unorthodoxy was probably only an affair of theory. 
At any rate, considerable sympathy and affection plainly existed 
between her and her pupil, for when, at seventeen, Marguerite was 
given in marriage to the Duke of Alençon, the gouvernante accompanied 
the: bride to her new home in the bridegroom's palatial castle in 
Normandy. 

It must have been a rather unhomelike sort of home for the clever, 
sweet-natured, sociable girl! The Duke, though young in years, was 
dismally unyouthful in spirit, a dull-minded and gloomy individual, 
the sole points in whose favour, beyond his noble ancestry, seem to 
have been good looks and an absence ot the more repulsive -vices. 
Such negative virtues may deprive us of the right to declare that, in 
this loveless arranged marriage, the Pearl of. Princesses was actually 
cast before swine. But, without doubt, she was cast before 
something very nearly as unappreciative. The Duke certainly could 
not have sympathised with her studious tastes, and the sedate charm 
of that pale long-featured face (the blonde hair veiled under a dark 
coif and the blue eyes so dreamy and wistful) with which her portraits 
have familiarised us, may well have left him cold. No child came to 
give the ill-matched pair a common interest and pleasure, and we hear 
of Marguerite as more and more devoted to her books and to the airy 
visions which they helped to create for her. Already we feel that she 
was preparing herself to follow the art in which, later on, she was to 
acquire considerable skill; the one art to which the practitioner 
seldom needs to be formally apprenticed, because the whole of life, 
‘of whatever quality, may serve as its apprenticeship and means to 
perfection. 

Marguerite’s fame as a woman of letters may rest, for most of us, 
exclusively on the Heptameron ; that Boccaccio-inspired work* which 
still has an endearing originality of its own. But the collection of 
gallant tales composed, as we know, to amuse King Francis on his 
sick bed, was far from being her most characteristic literary effort. 
More akin to her own mystical introspective spirit would seem that 
mass of religious and romantic verse, drama and allegory which, in 
the midst of varied distractions, she contrived to compose for her 
own pleasure and consolation. Yet the fact remains that none of these 


* Its title was originally intended to be Le Decameron. But, unfinished, it contains 
only the stories of seven days, with two of the eighth. 
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can compete with the Heptameron, either in human interest or artistic 
construction. Which may serve perhaps to illustrate the paradoxical 
truth that a writer may be never more truly and thoroughly himself 
or herself than when sympathetically adopting the viewpoint of others, 

But tasks very unbookish were, over a lengthened period, to employ 
and squander Marguerite’s altruistic energies and emotions. . The 
deaths without male heirs of the young Charles VIII and the aged 
Louis XII had at last cleared the path to the throne for the cadet, 
branch of the house of Orleans, and in 1515 Marguerite’s adored young 
brother became King of France. . Now he desired, and demanded, the 
presence of his sister at Court, and now over that Court his sister was 
to preside with well-nigh queenly rights and retinue. For the young 
Queen-consort, Claude, daughter of Louis XII, was an ailing self- 
effacing little personage, sufficiently burdened with ill-health and the 
duty of child-bearing and grateful to the ever-kind Marguerite for 
relieving her of other burdens and treating her and her babes with 
such unselfish affection and care. 

We can hardly visualise the Pearl of Princesses as breathing very 
easily in the moral atmosphere of that highly cultured but unblushingly 
licentious Court. Yet, characteristically enough, she never seems to 
have openly censured or condemned it. This was, no doubt, partly 
because of her adoring uncritical affection for her brother, partly 
because a sensuous streak in her own temperament made for gaiety 
and freedom of manners. But, most of all, perhaps it was because 
that curious mystical mind of hers could make sharp distinction 
between the secret sins that corrupt the soul and the outward sins 
that show in the flesh, and could regard the latter as immeasufably 
less deadly. For the rest, she had her own little coterie of more or . 
less kindred spirits—the poets and. pedants who, whatevér their 
standard of morals, could appreciate her intellectual gifts. Her 
protégé, Clément’ Marot'—suspected, like herself, of unorthodox 
Huguenot sympathies and author of a metrical French version of the 
Psalms, which became for a time a “ best seller ’—declared that her 
feminine frame housed the heart of a man and the brain of an angel 
(“ Corps féminin, coeur d'homme et tête d’ange’’). Nor was: Marot 
the only one of her admirers reluctantly to confess the ability of that 
heart and brain to safeguard the fair frail body from the grosser fleshly 
temptations. 

That too-enterprising gallant, Bonnivet, for example, was to find 
to his cost that however freely the Duchess D’Alengon might dream 
and discourse on the theme of romantic love, she was entirely opposed 
to any crude attempts to materialise it. We know how, in later years, 
she was even capable of holding up Bonnivet’s own extremely crude 
attempt to gentle ridicule and scorn. But the unheroic hero of that 
midnight intrusion into a noble and virtuous lady’s bedchamber was 
destined never to‘read the discreetly edited ‘version of it in the 
Heptameron.* For by the time it was written he had long since bowed 
his comely head down onthe last bed of all. At the grim battle of 
Pavia (February 1525) Bonnivet; profligate though he might be, at 
least faced death more bravely than Marguerite’s lawful husband, 
who, to his wife’s grief and horror, had fled from the fatal field, leaving 
King’ Francois to his fate. 

It might well be thought that the history books sufficiently 
familiarised us with the details of that catastrophic campaign of which 

* In the Heptameron. See Novel IV in “First Day.” 
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the Uefeat at Pavia was the peak point and the captivity of Francois 
in Madrid the melancholy aftermath. But Marguerite’s part in the 
It has been well said that European history was ‘then largely the history 
of the rivalry of François and Charles V of Spain, and when; in 1521, 
Charles’s unwieldy dominions were further swollen by his election to 
the Germah Crown Imperial, the’ indignation of Francois (an unsuc- 
cessful competitor)’ broke all bounds. Though his already harasséd 
and threatened realm was in no shape for war, to war, nevertheless, 
go he would, bent on the reconquest at least of his beloved Milan. 
Marguerite, a natural-born pacifist, grieved over the prospect of + 
bloddshed, but the appointment of her inefficient husband to be 
commander-in-chief roused: in her a special anxiety complex as in- 
creasing her brothér’s hazards. In the troubled days that followed, 
her thoughts and words travelled continuously to the absent King, 
to whom she‘ wrote movingly of his family bereavements—the death 
of poor Claude from tuberculosis and of his little daughter, Charlotte, ` 
“of a grievous flux and fever.” , Devotedly Marguerite tended both ; 
devotedly, too, she later ministered at yet ariother death-bed—that of 
the husband who had excited her tare anger by his desertion of François 
at Pavia, but whom she treated, in his sickness, with all her customary 
compassion. It is good to think that now, at last, the graceless 
D’Alencon came to valtie her, obeying her gentle admonitions —‘ You 
promised me, Monsieur !’’—to miake his confession and communion 
and ending his brief unsatisfactory career in gratitude and peace. 
Marguerite had but little leisure to mourn the dead. The affairs of 
the living were too insistent. “Espécially the affairs of the captive 
Frangois, whom, in the autumn of 1525, she set out to visit in his 
Madrid prison. It was a fatiguing journey enough; by boat and hotse- 
drawn litter, and when it ended there was ‘still no rest for the tired 
traveller, who found her’brother gravely ill and, as she tells us, had 
to act as his physician. Relieved of the immediate fear of his death 
she started instant negotiations for his release, going to and fro in and 
about the strange city and enlisting the aid of any and every influéntial 
person. Fortunately, the Emperor’s sister Leonore (whose romantic 
heart the romantic Frangois had already won) was her fervent ally. 
But the situation remained baffling, and the only terms to which 
Charles would agree were too damaging to the interests of France for 
even Marguerite to advise their acceptance. Her brave words to 
François— “ Come what may, we will deliver you by the grace of 
God ! ”—sufficiently show ‘the unbroken strength of her purpose. 
But the time limit of her safe conduct drew dangerously near and shé 
was forced to start for home with that purpose still unaccomplished. 
The terms of peace which were finally agreed on were not as favourable 
or as honourable as she would have wished, including as they did the 
resignation of the province of Burgundy and the surrender as hostages” 
‘of two of Frangois’ young sons. But, at all costs, Francois was deter-" 
mined to gain his freedom and to be, as he phrased it, “ a King again.” 
One of his first “ Kingly”’ acts was, despite his formal betrothal 
to Leonore, the acquirement of a new mistress from among his mother’s 
maids of honour. But though she could scarcely have approved, we 
hear no word of open rebuke from Marguerite, who seems sincerely to 
have regarded his immoral morals as mere venial errors and who’ was, ` 
besides, just then, preoccupied with a rather different affaire de ceur 
of’her own, oe D’Albret, thée-'spirited young King of Navarre; 
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whose daring gaol-break from Madrid had excited general admiration 
and whose sympathy with the idea of Church reform naturally attracted 
Marguerite, had fallen in love with the sweet, still charming princess 
and, though ten years her junior, sought her in marriage. The wedding 
duly took place at St. Germain-en-Laye in January 1527, and some 
months later the wedded pair journeyed to the bridegroom’s little 
kingdom in the Pyrenees ; to as much, at’ least, as the Spanish con- 
querors had left of it. 

With this new marriage we seem to enter on a new phase of 
Marguerite’s life; a phase which to some degree counts as the most 
self-expressive and self-fulfilling. Not that the links which bound 
her to Francois can be described as in any way weakened. In the uneasy 

_subsequent years, with their feverish alternations of wars and truces, 
their hectic attempts to gain for France this or that diplomatic alliance, 
Marguerite had never worked more unsparingly in her brother’s cause, 
never, to use. a favourite simile of her youth, shown herself more 
completely his faithful sunflower, turning continually towards him as 
her sun. The death of “ Madam ’’—the mother who had been very 
dear to them both—must, by breaking what Marguerite called their 
“ Trinity of love,’’ have increased the affection between the two 
survivors ; and there was, besides, the grand project in which they 
both shared: the establishment of a College to rival the reactionary 
Sorbonne. And yet those unweakened links appear to us henceforth 
as part of a somewhat longer chain. 

The fluctuations in François’ foreign policy and his occasional 
uprushes of emotional fanaticism led to spasmodic outbreaks of 
religious persecution which wounded the compassionate Marguerite to - 
the heart. More and more, when she found her intercessions unavailing, 
she was impelled to withdraw from the sight of such horrors and to 
create in the Kingdom of Navarre a refuge for those whose dangerous 
unorthodox opinions put their lives in jeopardy. We know what a 
real refuge it became and how the little Court at Nérac seemed to 
Rabelais an incarnation of his dream abbey of Thelema, with a right 
to share that abbey’s motto: Fay ce que vouldras ! (“ Do what you 
please !’’). For nobody there could possibly please to injure anybody 
else. Life at Nérac might be deeply serious at its roots, but on the 
surface it was liberal-minded and gay. Though, since the death of 
her infant son, Marguerite had affected a sombre fashion of dress, 
there was nothing sombre in her sweet accessible manners. As Francois 
said, for all her virtue, she was never boring or wearisome. And if 
there was nothing else to show he was right, the composition of the 
Hepiameron, to lighten melancholia of his‘later diseaseful years, 
would suffice. 

Of course, those who call the Heptameron immoral can never have 
read it. The edifying conversations (with the often beautiful speeches 
of the virtuous widowed lady, Oisille) interposed between the gay 
stories, amply prove that Marguerite intended to admonish as well 
as to amuse. But, all the same, few of the stories themselves could 
have been written, or read, by a ‘rigid prude, and the book, as a whole, 
~reveals an element in Marguerite’s temperament which is absent from 
most of her other literary efforts. For instance, from such devout 
heavy little effusions as Le Mirow d'une Ame Pécheresse* whose dismal 

* Le Miroir was put into English prose by Elizabeth Tudor, when a scholarly child. 


For its supposed heretical character it obtained the distinction of being banned by 
the Sorbonne. 
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title matches its theme, or from lengthy didactic poems, like Les Prisons, 
which narrates the soul’s successive escapes from worldly pomp, vanity 
and wisdom. As Queen of Navarre, Marguerite was especially busy 
with her pen. But she was still busier with her charitable works. 
Henri D’Albret was no model husband, but in his practical care for his 
poverty-stricken people he was his wife’s valued helper. While the 
Queen tirelessly visited her poor neighbours in their wretched homes 
and ministered to their wants with her own hands, Henri, by various 
schemes, such as draining and planting the damp barren soil of the 
Landes and establishing a home industry of wool dressing, improved 
his subjects’ living conditions. 

Marguerite could but have Tej joiced 1 in these humane activities. As 
she herself says in Le Miroir—“ Where we have Charity, we have 
God!” Yet she craved to find God also in forms of faith, and more 
and more, as time went on, sought soul-peace in convent walls and 
devout practices. It was at her favourite nunnery of Tusson, whither 
she had gone to keep the Lent of 1547, that the tidings she had so 
long dreaded reached her at last. The Sisterhood hesitated to tell 
her; but-her foreboding heart had already divined her loss in a dream, 
King Francois was dead. The object of her lifelong devotion was 
gone, 

Now, indeed, with her ‘‘ sun ” set, “ the sunflower ’’ must have been 
“weary of time ”?” ; but, fortunately, she believed in Eternity. For 
the two short years of failing health and strength that remained to 
her, her thoughts were increasingly occupied with “the world of 
spirits ” and she bore her desolation with a piteous pathetic courage.. 
Without her brother’s haphazard but not ungenerous bounty, her 
resources were rather seriously restricted, but by’ spending less and 
less on herself she contrived that none of her charities should suffer. 
So when she died in the mid-winter of 1549 we are not surprised that 
her innumerable protégés crowded, weeping, to her funeral in the 
Cathedral of Lescar, that learned men and ignorant peasants alike 
mourned an irreplaceable friend. For the Pearl of Princesses was, 
within her limits, a true democrat. One who knew her well said of 
her that she “ despised nobody.” She was of the chosen few whose 
instinct bids them honour all men. Thus, despite her four centuries 
in the tomb, she hardly deserves that we should quite forget her. In 
a hostile destructive ‘‘ masculine ” age, she represented the typical 
“ woman-soul ’’—compassionate, protective and essentially peace- 
loving. Her actual achievements are of her time, but the motive | 
behind them belongs to Eternity. 

| G. M. Hort. 
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r [ cometi who have a strong partiality for a particular place are 
sometimes described as “lovers ” of it: “ London lovers,” for 
example. This term, so used, is often an exaggeration. Certain 

great writers have been called “ London lovers” who, when their 

fortunes and reputations were made, returned to the countryside of 
their youth to spend, their last years. Two illustrious authors fully 
deserve the name “ London lovers ’’—Samuel “Johnson and Charles 

Lamb. The first was a Staffordshire man; the second, a Cockney, 

and proud of the fact. 

London was Johnson’s home for forty-seven years, and he uttered 
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the most whole-hearted eulogies of the capital ever recorded. 'On 
one occasion he said: “ The happiness of London is not to be con- 
ceived but by those who have been in it.” On another he observed 
that a man stored his mind better there than anywhere else.‘ When 
Boswell remarked that Fleet Street was a cheerful place Johnson 
agreed that it had a very animated appearance, but he added: 
“ I think the full tide of human existence is at Charing Cross.”> His. 
most-quoted tribute borders, upon hyperbole: “ When a man is tired 
of London he is tired of life, for there is in London all that life can 
afford.” 

What kind of a town was this mid-eighteenth-century London, 
which Johnson praised so much? Compared to our own prodigious 
metropolis it was small. The built-up area—to use a modern term— 
extended for about three miles north to south, including Southwark ; 
and for about four miles east to west. Highgate, Hampstead; Hackney, 
Stoke Newington, Islington, Paddington and even Marylebone, were 
still villages. We are amused when we read that Johnson recom- 
mended Boswell to “ explore Wapping ” ; but in their time open land 
lay between that district and the City. Westward, London ended at 
Hyde Park Corner. Kensington was a fashionable village attached, 
so to speak, to a palace. Holland House was regarded as a country 
residence. The population was about 800,000. That metropolis, 
constantly expanding, became in late Victorian times the county of 
London, which to-day has a population of four million. The larger 
area which we call Greater London increases the total to more than 
eight million. 

To a large extent, that is over the area which had been devastated 
by the Great Fire of 1666, London was a rebuilt city, for 13,000 houses 
and go churches had gone up in the blaze. Although it never quite 
reached any of those places where Johnson chose to live—Inner 
Temple Lane, Gough Square, Johnson’s Court, Bolt Court—almost 
all the rest of the City was destroyed. By his time, therefore, houses of 
red brick had largely replaced the timber dwellings of former years. 
Wren’s great Portland stone cathedral and the many other churches 
he rebuilt were a little more than half a century old. Thus there must 
have been a pleasing whiteness about them which the passage of two 
hundred years has partly obliterated. I say “ partly ” in view of a 
curious modern phenomenon which gives us a good idea of what these 
buildings must have looked like in their original state. Few Londoners 
or even visitors to-town can have failed to notice that many of our 
public buildings, particularly’ churches, and some outdoor statues and 
monuments, are piebald in appearance, with the black and white 
sharply contrasted. If these light-and-shade effects are observed 
closely it will be seen that in all cases the black is on the east and 
north-east and the white always on the west and south-west. The 
structures so strikingly marked are made of Portland stone, a fine- 
grained limestone from the island of Portland, off the Dorset coast. 
Where this building material is constantly washed by our prevailing 
wind, the rainy south-west, it remains clean and weathers to an ashy 
whiteness. Elsewhere it becomes a sooty black as a result of the 
London atmosphere. Thus, as we travel from east to west we face the 
dinginess of the metropolis ; on the return journey we see the bright 
side of things. St. Paul’s is a notable example of this phenomenon ; 
so is the beautiful Church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, built by Gibbs 
in the 1720s. In Johnson’s time both these edifices must have been 
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still almost entirely white. They may have been already a little shaded 
on their east sides, but the great era of smoke and soot was yet to come. 

Another sense in which eighteenth-century London differed visibly 
from the modern scene was in its skyline, for the general level of this 
was much lower in the London that Johnson loved. To-day St. Paul’s 
still towers grandly above all other City churches; but in his time it 
towéred by contrast even more impressively, as did all the churches in 
that ‘period. In the National Gallery there is on loan a picture by 
Canaletto which illustrates forcibly this case of, the low’ skyline of 
Johnson’s London. He visited this country in 1764 and painted 
pictures of London which are immensely helpful to the student. The 
view I have in mind is entitled ‘‘ London from the.terrace of Richmond 
House.” This town residence of the Dukes of Richmond stood between 
Whitehall and the Thames: we are reminded of it nowadays by the 
row of houses called Richmond Terrace on the same spot. There were 
no'embankments in those days, but Richmond House, like every other 
riverside mansion, had its own stairs to the river. Canaletto gives 
us an eastward view from these steps. St. Paul’s dominates hugely, of 
course ; and the white spires of the numerous other churches rise 
from the house-top level to a degree suggesting the relative heights of 
trees to a hedgerow. His other painting now in the National Gallery is 
a view of Whitehall from Richmond House. To understand this scene 
it must be recalled that Whitehall Palace was only a memory, for it 
had been destroyed by fire in 1698. Inigo Jones’s Banqueting Hall 
(which now houses the United Service Museum), survived, and appears 
in this picture. There is also a distant glimpse of the spire of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields. . : 

No object in the streets of his London is more closely associated 
in our minds with Johnson than Temple Bar, that great stone gateway 
built by Wren in the previous century to mark the western boundary 
of the City. As it had become an obstruction to the growing volume of 
traffic Temple Bar was removed in the late eighteen-seventies. In its 
place to-day, where Fleet Street meets the Strand, is the monument 
known as the Griffin. The Bar still exists, incongruously placed in rural 
surroundings at Theobald’s Park (or Tibbald’s Park, as it is called 
locally), near Waltham Cross, where it forms the entrance to the 
grounds of a country house. To those who know Temple Bar’s history, 
and theretore regard the old archway as a veritable symbol of London 
life, it looks very odd in its present situation. The Charing Cross 
which meant so much to Johnson was vastly different in appearance 
from our fine open space on the south side of Trafalgar Square ; but 
the central object of the eighteenth-century scene still remains in its 
position of honour—the superb equestrian statue of King Charles the 
First, looking towards the place of his execution in Whitehall. On the 
site of this statue the Eleanor Cross itself had stood from the twelve- 
nineties until its destruction in 1647. Charing Cross in Johnson’s day 
was a small space, a bend in the road from the City to Westminster ; 
but ‘in times of popular excitement Londoners gathered there to 
demonstrate just as they have done since in Trafalgar Square, which 
` was not constructed until the middle of the nineteenth century. Even a 
brief record of Johnson’s life in London should -not omit his close 
connection with the Church of St. Clement Dane in the Strand, where 
he was a devout worshipper for many years, The recent tragic history 
of this edifice, now a sad but strangely picturesque ruin, is, only too 
well known. | . 
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Like everyone else Johnson travelled frequently upon London’s 
busiest highway, the Thames, which for centuries was alive with 
passenger traffic. Two hundred years ago the commonest passenger 
vessel on London’s waterway was the wherry, plied for hire by a 
licensed waterman. These popular little craft were light shallow boats 
carrying two or more passengers. They would ferry the traveller from 
shore to shore or take him up or down’ the stream. There were public 
stairs for the use of the wherries: Westminster Stairs, Temple Stairs, 
Old Swan Stairs, Wapping Stairs, and others to the number of seventeen 
between Vauxhall and Limehouse. The riverside taverns also had their 
stairs. Those of'the Old Swan near London Bridge still exist, though 
the tavern does not. Wapping Old Stairs are also still to be seen. The 
watermen would moor their craft at the public stairs and sit about on 
the fences waiting for custom. The would-be voyager, in the manner 
of a modern man hailing a taxicab from a rank, would go to the top 
of the stairs and shout “Oars!” Instantly—such was the com- 
petition—half-a-dozen or more watermen would rush forward to 
compete for the fare. The coming of steamboats on the Thames, 
followed by the institution of omnibuses on the London roads, and (a 
little later) the construction of suburban railways, made the wherry a 
thing of the past. 

When Johnson at the age of twenty-eight came to London i in 1737 
it possessed only one bridge over the Thames. Did this sagacious 
young man wonder why the world’s commercial capital should be so 
ill-provided on the river to which it owed its very existence ? Certainly 
it astonishes us, in retrospect. We may be sure that he gazed with the 
greatest interest at this Old London Bridge, for it was regarded as one 
‘of the Sights of Europe. For five and a half centuries this fantastic 
piece of crazy patchwork had stood across the stream to connect 
London not only with Southwark and Kent and the coast but with the 
Continent and the rest of the world. This rénowned stone structure 
had shops upon it, and dwelling-houses in which innumerable families 
had lived out their whole lives. In the middle was a chapel dedicated 
to St. Thomas a Becket, and embedded in its masonry were the 
remains of Peter of Colechurch, the priest who began to build the 
bridge in the eleven-seventies. It stood upon twenty narrow arches, 
through which the water rushed in so many miniature rapids. Shooting 
the bridge was a risky feat ; there was a popular saying that “ London 
Bridge was made for wise men to go over and fools to go under.” 
When Dr. Johnson and James Boswell went by river’from Temple 
Stairs to Greenwich for a day’s outing they landed at Old Swan Stairs, 
walked to Billingsgate and there took oars again, thus avoiding the 
bridge: This was a common practice. Johnson lived to see two more 
bridges thrown across the Thames in London: Westminster Bridge, 
of which the present bridge is the second, and then Blackfriars Bridge, 
which was replaced: by the existing bridge in Victorian times.» When 
the first Blackfriars Bridge was proposed he tilted into a public con- 
troversy as to whether the arches should, be elliptical or circular. He 
was no architect, but Boswell defends his hero in a delightful paragraph, 


and reminds us that: “ Lawyers are sometimes obliged to pick up a | 


temporary knowledge of an art or science of which they understood 
nothing till their brief was delivered . . . and members of the legis- 
lature frequently introduce and expatiate upon subjects of which they 
have informed themselves for the occasion.” Boswell was himself a 


lawyer. 
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The most noteworthy Johnsonian. relic in modern London is the 
house numbered 17, Gough Square, on the north side of Fleet Street, 
where he compiled that monumental dictionary which was the first 
really adequate and comprehensive work of its kind. This stupendous 
intellectual feat was accomplished in the garret where he employed 
six amanuenses to do the routine work. This historic house, dating 
from about 1700, sustained some damage to the top floor during the. 
, recent war, when a blazing oil barrel came through the roof. That 
damage has been repaired. ; 

The London that Johnson loved was a noisy city. Innumerable 
shop signs creaked as they swung in the wind. These: “signs were neces- 
sary, for the masses were uneducated. Coachmen,’ sedan chairmen, 
porters, messengers and link-boys could not read. Street vendors 
cried their wares from dawn to dusk. [ron-tyred vehicles rattled 
unregulated over cobble-stoned streets. It was an evil-smelling city, 
too, for there was no main drainage. Judged by modern standards it 
was an intolerable place ; but compared with its own past it was the 
worthy capital of a great Empire. As such, and as the intellectual centre 
of the country, it was a fitting background for the achievements of 
this great lexicographer, essayist, critic, poet, philosopher and 
moralist ; and it provided an audience for the most sagacious talk 
which has even been recorded since the time of Socrates. 

OLIVER D. SAVAGE. ', 
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N Egyptian history Amenophis is a notable figure. He was born 
in the reign of Tuthmosis III, the great warrior king. Amenophis, 
the son of Hapu, was descended from an ancient family of the city 
of Athribis in the Delta. His ancestors had been monarchs, or local 
governors, and his father bore the title of Chief Prophet in the temple 
of his native town. Of his mother nothing is known, except that her 
name was Jatu. Athribis was a provincial town, at that time of no 
great importance, although under the Saite kings of the Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty it became an important religious centre, and played a more 
prominent part in the history of the country. It was the capital of 
„the tenth nome of Lower Egypt, and a form of Horus—Horus 
" Khentekhthai—was its patron god. Amenophis must have migrated 
early to Thebes, but he never severed the connection with his native 
city, for he associates himself with the Nome of Athribis in many of 
his inscriptions, and bore the title of “ Chief of'the Prophets of Horus, 
the Lord of Athribis,’’*side by side with his Theban ‘master, the 
Pharaoh Amenophis II, and at his death the local Horus was invoked 
in an inscription upon his sarcophagus. We do not know how he rose 
to eminence, but we find him enjoying the full confidence of Ameno- 
phis ITI, and rising to higher and still higher promotion by the favour 
of that king, who eventually paid him the great honour of allowing 
him to place statues of himself in the great temple of Karnak. 
There are six statues of Amenophis—five in the Cairo Museum and 
one in the British Museum. It is the inscriptions on these statues 
that give the principal details of his career. His titles are given as 
“ Treasurer of the King of Lower Egypt, Royal Scribe, Scribe of the 
Recruits, Amenophis the Son of Hapu, of the Nome of Athribis.”’ 
This text is an address to the god Amun in which he demands the 
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favour of the god, recounting his good deeds and high reputation as a 
justification for all that he asks, concluding with the assertion, “ I 
have attained the age of 80 years, may I live to be 119.”” The age 
of 110 was the most honoured goal an Egyptian could reach in a 
country in which old age was greatly respected, but there are no 
records to show that he attained that term. 

In October 1913 Legrain made the important discovery at Karnak 
of statues 4 and 5 of Amenophis. These inscriptions indicate con- 
clusively that he interceded on behalf of mortals with the god Amun ; 
to, perform this rite, he was appointed by the then ruling king. There 
are no other instances of a functionary acting in this way as the oracle 
of the god. His titles were all civil, and not religious, and it is to be 
assumed that he must have acquired during his lifetime the semi- 
divine attributes for which he became famous centuries after his death. 
Undoubtedly he lived to be a very old man. The site of his tomb has 
not yet been discovered, but it has been supposed that his tomb-chapel . 
was situated at Deir el Medineh, where in later times he was venerated 


as a god.* His burial equipment has likewise perished, with the 


exception of some fragments of his great granite sarcophagus which 
are now preserved in the Museum of Grenoble. These fragments show 
that the sarcophagus must have been very magnificent, similar in 
technique and design to those of the sovereigns of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty discovered by the late Theodore Davis in the Valley of the 
Kings. Amenophis has been credited with the original temple of Deir 
el Medineh, which stood on the spot now occupied by the Ptolemaic 
building. It is possible and even probable that the greater part of the 
building operations of Amenophis II were planned and carried out by 
Amenophis, the son of Hapu, in his capacity of Minister of Works. 
As Amenophis III reigned for thirty-five years, and as Amenophis, 


` the son of Hapu, reached the age of eighty before the end of that reign, 


he must have been of middle age at the time of the king’s accession. 
It is evident from the favours he received and from the fact that not 
less than five statues of him were erected in the temple during his 
lifetime that he was a man of exceptional merit.. His appointment to 
act as intermediary between mortals and their god foreshadows the 
belief, expressed in later times, that -he was of semi-divine nature. 
This fact must have paved the way for his posthumous celebrity and 
subsequent deification. There is no means of ascertaining how long . 
after his death he retained unimpaired his reputation as an inter- 


‘mediary between the god Amun and his suppliants. Under the 


successor of his patron, his namesake Amenophis IV, there arose the 
great religious revolution that relegated Amun and his devotees, at 
least for a time, into the background. 

Some years ago the British Museum acquired a remarkable document 
written in hieratic characters upon a limestone tablet, in the form: of 
a decree of Amenophis, the son of Hapu, dated in the thirty-first year 
of Amenophis III. It was at first taken for granted that this monument 
was contemporary with the events it records, but in subsequent years 
scholars have believed it to be a late copy of a contemporary original. 
As his fame grew under the Ptolemies, the decree was believed to be 
a Ptolemaic copy of a lost Eighteenth Dynasty original. In rọro the 
late Dr. Möller, the foremost authority on hieratic paleography, sub- 
mitted the document to a minute study, and on paleographical as 
well as philological grounds proved that the text was not a Ptolemaic 

* See Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, znd ed., p. 276. A. E. P. Weigall. 
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copy, nor even a copy at all, but a forgery of the Twenty-first Dynasty. 
It was, in fact, a pious “ fake ” made by the priests of Amun to bring 
into prominence the memory of a notable devotee of their god, the 
recollection of whom had fallen into abeyance. After this spurious 
document of the Twenty-first Dynasty there is no further record of 
Amenophis until the time of the Ptolemies is reached. Despite the 
lack of documents his reputation must have not only continued 
unbroken, but increased, ànd he once more reappears on the scene, ` 
not as a mere mortal, but asa god. In certain temples of the Ptolemaic 
period he is to be found associated with the traditional gods of Egypt 
in company with Imhotep, the physician and architect who flourished 
in the time of King Zoser. The cult seems to have been confined to 
Thebes, whilst that of Imhotep was more widespread. During his 
lifetime, Amenophis was not a physician, but later he was especially 
associated with medicine. I have tried to give a miniature picture of 
this remarkable character, and it may be hoped that future discoveries 
will enable us to trace the stages which his reputation and fame had 
passed through in the long period between his manhood and his 
deification. The Egyptians for long ages resorted to him for com- 
munion with their god. It must be remembered that each Pharaoh 
was regarded as a god and regarded himself as a paragon of virtue 
never equalled by his predecessors. 

| J. B. Price. 
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REDRESS BY SCHISM ? 


HE widening schisms of the bolshevic empire are an instructive 

and an encouraging thing to watch. It was bound to happen ; 

having started, the process develops apace. What may be 
called the balkanisation of the bolshevic outgrowth is of particular 
interest. It was from the first. expected by experienced people that 
when bolshevism overflowed in full spate over the Balkan lands 
something not intended by Moscow was likely to happen. Those 
Serbs, Croats and Bulgars, for instance, who have put so much of the 
proverbial substance into the word “ balkanisation ” could hardly be 
expected to lie down and coo when they found themselves bound 
again under a foreign yoke. They do not bear tyrants gladly; and 
they are so accustomed in their history to repelling or dodging tyranny 
that little abnormal hardship is felt in the common task, the daily 
round, of the dodging. 

Hence it is that Titoism in Jugoslavia is an easy thing for the out- 
side observer to understand. It represents a violent national reaction 
against the domination of Stalin and the Kremlin, Tito in the process 
becoming a ready-made national hero. It cannot be assumed that 
this is the end of the matter so far as Tito himself is concerned, but 
in the meantime he is certainly the nation’s hero. It was not to be 
wondered at that in due course Jugoslavia began vying with 
Russia’s own record in the staging of those monstrous trials which 
have been a bolshevic technique for a generation. The trial of a 
dozen Russian “ spies ” by the Serajevo court, now unfolding, turns 
the tables with a vengeance, for in Moscow they know all about the 
stratagem of galvanising popular support for the régime at home 
by the parade of alleged enemies of the régime operating from abroad. 
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While in Jugoslavia, therefore, Tito has contrived successfully to 
canalise Jugoslav resentment against Russian tyranny, and can sit 
back and revel in the glory of ostracism from the Cominform to the 
accompaniment of abuse from Moscow, it happens by contrast that 
the Bulgarian nationalists have so far had less success. Their leader, 
Traicho Kostov, former deputy Prime Minister, has had neither the 
personality nor the luck of a Tito. Moscow has retained its grip on 
the party, and Kostov is himself being brought to trial, together with 
his fellow-travelling Cabinet Ministers, Politburo members, army 
generals and party secretaries. Moscow is so far winning the fight 
in Sofia. Kostov is arraigned as the enemy to Bulgarian national 
interests, as a “spy,” as the agent appointed by the foreign enemy 
to detach Bulgaria from the U.S.S.R., etc. The rival communist 
leader, pliant tool of Moscow, by name Valko Chervenkov, has officially 
defined Kostovism as “ Titoism on Bulgarian soil,” which “ like 
Titoism grows on treason and espionage.” 

As may be imagined, all the resources of Kremlin anger and abuse 
have been trained on Kostov. His influence in the Bulgarian Com- 
munist Party, it is alleged, had béen gained by his “ devilish duplicity, 
fantastic hypocrisy and subtle diabolical methods.” The style and 
temper of Soviet abuse was illustrated in a Pravda leading article of 
December 8th: “ This contemptible gang of spies and traitors to the 
Fatherland, hirelings of the British and American imperialists, stood 
in all their revolting nakedness before the people’s court and the 
world public.” The article went on, in the usual Soviet manner, to 
make the remark now normal to all Soviet propaganda: “ During 
the second world war, while the Soviet Union and the freedom-loving 
peoples of the whole world were fighting self-sacrificingly against the 
Hitlerite invaders, the Anglo-American imperialists were doing every- 
thing to prevent the liberation of the Balkan countries by the Soviet 
Army.” So far the Kremlin has been able to “ put over ” that sort 
of thing both in Bulgaria and in Rumania. Poland and Czechoslovakia, 
tougher nuts for the tyrant to crack, are still in the process of being 
enslaved through the attempted dual means of eliminating the Christian 
Church and substituting Russian for national officers in the army. 
Hungary at the moment is held down by the Rakosi régime. Between 
Bulgaria at the one extreme and Jugoslavia at the other, Russia is 
meeting with every sort of reaction on the part of the oppressed peoples. 

It is in the Balkans that are naturally manifested the first sub- 
stantial signs of the cracks that are inevitable in so crazy a form of 
human tyranny as that which is directed from the Kremlin. The 
_ balkanisation of bolshevism was an inevitable development. Once 
the cracks begin to appear, they are bound to multiply and widen in a 
perhaps spectacular manner. The odd thing is that human folly 
should continue to give rise to these plottings and schemings for political 
power on the grand scale. If Stalin (to take a case) were an intelligent 
man, the‘last thing in the world he would covet would be the position 
he now holds, as head of an organisation swollen with its own craving 
for power over other human beings, plunging drunkenly towards its 
own undoing. ‘The really interesting question, which is asked by one 
generation of men after another, and is not answered, is, why cannot 
the wisdom of experience be passed on? Why is it that each succeed- 
ing generation must start from scratch in its ascent to wisdom, making 
all the old mistakes, learning all the old lessons through pain and 
anguish ?),,_ 
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It may be. that a combination of circumstances is conspiring at 
last and unexpectedly to give the answer. For there is a new thing in 
the offing. , What we have experienced so far in this scientific age has 
been the attempt from an individual quarter to build up an empire 
of power. The German character in our time has been typically 
scientific. Twice in our- time we have experienced a German bid, 
based upon superior German scientific attainment, to impose a 
German domination of sorts upon the rest of the world. Both attempts 
failed, because such materialist projects are bound to fail with greater 
or less promptitude. Scientific development tends to hasten both 


their rise and their fall, But in the process of the rise and fall the. 


new thing above referred to took form, namely the’ concentration of 
power into the hands of governments the world over. To-day the 
situation is not simply that German Nazism with Hitler at its head 
has been followed by Russian Bolshevism with Stalin at its head as 
the menace to ordered political progress in the world. Rather it is 
the universal expansion in the scope of political power, merely 
exemplified in the case of the Russian Government, which threatens 
the ancient liberties of man. 

In some ways the Russian tyranny, beacuse of its undisguised 
brutality and crudity in purpose and performance, is less formidable 
in the long run than that subtle form of creeping paralysis which 
spreads over the western lands; for the bolshevic terror flaunts its 
direct challenge to the spirit of man, whereas western “ socialism,” 


\ 


differing only in degree, more subtly and more gradually subjects- 


the free dignity of man to the political overlordship. The interesting 
thing, however, is that basic human nature in its impregnable majesty 
always triumphs sooner or later over attempted tyranny, whether 
crudely or subtly imposed. The present situation throughout the 
world represents a climax in- the aggressive advance of political 
tyranny. It is no longer a question of a sectional, but of a general, 
menace. Are we to fall irrevocably under the power of the politicians 
—of politicians thus made competent to dictate to us our duty in 
every field of human activity, or is the province of Cesar to be rolled 
back to where it belongs and the province of Christ to be liberated 
‘from the invader ? 

That is what the issue amounts to. For nearly half a century the 
aggression of Cæsar upon the province of Christ, that is, upon the 
freedom and dignity of individual man, has advanced unchecked. 
We have reached the fascinating stage where incipient redress begins 
to take shape. As a boil on the human body gathers to a head and 
then bursts, the process being unpleasant but the outcome salutary, 
so these gathering diseases of the body politic move to their climax 
and relief. This present disease is the swelling power of governments. 
It is certain that the redress will come; and it is equally certain that 
it will come by the bursting of the boil, as it were. The practical 
question that arises is, how can the healing process be helped, the 
bursting accelerated? That is the function of the doctor in the 
physical analogy of the human body, and is the function of intelligent 
people in the case of politics. 

The disease in one word may be called bolshevism, It is bound to 
crack; has begun to crack. The Balkan schisms are the portent 
and the symptom of redress. Is it possible for intelligent people to 
formulate a policy to help on the redress? For instance, when the 
bolshevic tide spreads over China, is it wise to “recognise” the 
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resultant tyranny set up on Moscow’s prescription ? For that matter, 
is it wise to maintain diplomatic representation in Moscow, with its 
corollary of bolshevic extra-territoriality and immunity in our own 
western capitals? Let the question be asked exclusively from the 
point of view of what is best in the present emergency. - 

That particular question was raised in a striking manner by the 
recent case of the Czechoslovak Professor Kraina. The professor had 
been libelled in Britain by an organ of the Russian Tass agency, and 
when the question arose of legal action in his behalf, the Kremlin put 
forward the claim of diplomatic immunity for the Tass agency on 
the argument that the agency is a department of the Russian Govern- 
ment, There is nothing essentially new in such a manœuvre. The 
only essential fact is that the Kremlin through its ambassador in 
London is enabled to plot against British institutions in fully protected 
security. The British Government as a result of the Tass incident 
above referred to decided to set up an interdepartmental committee 
to consider how best to counter that particular form of abuse by 
Moscow of the immunity law; but it clearly will not in the least 
matter what recommendation that committee may make, nor what 
action the British Government accordingly may take. The problem 
is to catch a slippery eel. 

It should be remembered that this sort of thing has been going on, 
in one form or another, ever since the bolshevic government of Russia 
first obtained diplomatic immunity for its agents in London in the 
early ‘twenties: when Leonid Krassin first took an office in Bond 
Street to house his trade delegation and thus started the ball rolling 
more than a quarter of a century ago. To-day the Kremlin is given 
full dignity and immunity in London. Its embassy in Kensington 
. Palace Gardens is the headquarters of the Cominform’s militant 
organisation in Britain ; the premises are extra-territorial ; no British 
person may even enter them without invitation; and they have a 
private wire to Moscow which cannot be interfered with. What 
matter, therefore, if the Tass agency claim immunity ? The Kremlin 
could at any moment assign such immunity to any organisation it 
chose to set up in our country—so long as the Russian Government 
itself is treated as what the diplomatic formula calls a “ friendly ” 
Power, and given these privileges in London. 

The only practical question for the British Government to answer is 
whether the Russian Government is to continue to enjoy its privilege 
in London of safeguarded immunity to organise communist sub- 
version in Britain. So long as Moscow is given that privilege it hardly 
matters about Tass or any other subsidiary channel of subversion set 
up by Moscow. 

This question of formal diplomatic relationships is of some relevance - 
to the main problem: the problem namely of helping on the schisms 
in the bolshevic aggression. It formed a main theme of the last full 
foreign affairs debate at Westminster. Is it wise or expedient to 
maintain our diplomatic representation in those foreign capitals 
which are hostile to British policy? That is the question. In the 
debate here referred to Mr. Churchill pointed, not for the first time, 
to the nonsensical distinction which has induced the present British 
Government to refuse to send an ambassador to Madrid while main- 
taining an ambassador in Moscow: Moscow being the capital of a 
country which is the open and declared enemy of the ‘old Christian 
civilisation, and Madrid the capital of a country which is a foremost 
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defender of that civilisation. And-what of China, that vast new exten- 
sion of the communist empire ? 

In considering this matter it is important to remember that though 
in one point of view diplomatic representation implies a state of 
“friendly ” relationship between the countries concerned—even 
though the criterion of friendliness be the negative one of the mere 
absence of formal physical war and though such a criterion is quite 
ridiculous in the present case of Russia and her satellites—yet the 
_ decisive consideration must be whether such diplomatic representation . 
. is expedient, that is, whether it serves a useful purpose. It is arguable 
that there is greater need, from the point of view of expediency, for 
diplomatic contact with a hostile than with a friendly Power. An 
analogy is available in the practice of the Roman Catholic Church 
towards such States ‘as are hostile to itself: an analogy which is of 
some practical relevance at the present time when the communist 
governments have declared war upon the Christian Church and, as 
in Czechoslovakia, are engaged at this moment in an attempt to break 
the hold of the Church upon the people. What is the practice of the 
Holy See in its attitude to an anti-Christian government; in other 
words, what is the ‘real purpose and meaning of a Concordat ? When 
Pius XI signed the Concordat with Germany in 1933 (in answer 
to an offer made by the new Nazi government) he did so for a normal 
and good reason. He himself explained!’in the encyclical Mit 
Brennender Sorge that “in spite of many serious misgivings at the 
time ” he “ forced” himself to consent, because thereby he avoided 
the appearance of abandoning the persecuted Christians of Hitler’s 
Germany to their fate; and because, by maintaining contact with 
Hitler, he retained the chance of influencing Hitler in behalf of the 
said Christians. . ; 

Similarly in the diplomatic field the practical question now raised 
is whether the western governments would do more good by being. 
in contact with the communist governments on a “ friendly’ basis 
than by refusing such contact and placing full reliance upon the 
underground resistance movements in the subjugated countries. It 
is a moot point. One obvious contrast emerges: that whereas in the 
case of Spain there is no reason, and perhaps not much harm, in 
refusing full normal friendly relations (for Spain in any case exerts 
her full influence on the right side in the present conflict), yet in the 
case of Russia, including China, it may well be expedient to continue ' 
such relations precisely because Russia is the enemy. 

At this present time the word “ enemy” merely connotes that 
tendency in human affairs which fetters the individual to a machinery 
of State. As in all human affairs the outline of things is blurred by 
muddle and confused purpose on the part of the human beings who 
plunge into the fray. Human beings are of an infinite variety and of 
a wayward individuality. That in the long run is the reason why 
tyranny always breaks down. In the present instance’ there are 
forces on both sides of the iron curtain which, out of normal human 
muddle, fail to conform to the pattern. On-the far side of the. curtain 
the forces of what we may conveniently call Titoism and Kostovism 
are in their effect a foreign body in the advancing tyranny. They 
give us the striking example of what human individuality may do to 
a man-made plan for imposing a master-idea over masses of people ; 
for both Tito and Kostov ‘are communists, yet being communists 
they are humanly incapable of conforming to the full logic of com- 
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munist tyranny, when it is applied to themselves or to their own 
country. 

On the other side of the iron curtain we find our own bolshevic 
leaders—those political planners, that is, who are infected with that 
same bug of political tyranny—so’ temperamentally incapable of 
sharing the full muscovite conception of political tyranny that they 
declare open war on communism. They are tyrants in their own 
degree. In our own country we find ourselves bound and shackled 
| by political impositions, which free men resent and to which they will | 
never surrender. It takes time for the pendulum to swing. But it ` 
swings. That habit of political overlordship which was started in 
1g14 under the spur of a common fear has been. confirmed by the 
continuing operation of the same fear, as manifested in two world 
wars ; but there comes a time when men cry out again for freedom. 
_ The recent elections in New Zealand and Australia no doubt illustrate 


the new swing of the pendulum, belated though it be. The new. 


Australian Prime Minister roundly and with clear -justification 
explained the- defeat of the socialist government by the peoples’ 
demand, at ‘last formulated, for less political control, less political 
taxation, more scope for private enterprise, more dignity and freedom 
for the individual. It was an incidentally interesting feature of the 
Australian voting that every one of the thirty-five communist candi- 
dates lost their deposits: which fact constitutes the delayed but 
inevitable answer of people who have been victimised by the sort of 
strikes and industrial upheavals which are a communist method of 
exerting pressure upon free peoples. 

Effects follow causes, on both the natural and the supernatural 
level. When human beings are the reacting agent, both natural and 
supernatural influences come into play, because a human being is the 
creature of a God Whose work is beyond our understanding, and is 
perfect. When, therefore, misguided people, such as, in our time, 
Hitler and Stalin, seek to impose“an empire of their own over God’s 
creatures—creatures who in truth are subject only to God—they 
sooner or later find that their empire crumbles about their ears. 
What is more, when a certain general tendency in human affairs is 
set in motion by events which themselves are in conflict with the 
will of God—in this present instance the tendency being towards 
political tyranny, the events that caused it being two world wars— 
it is found inevitably that the new tendency, in its turn evil, excites 
a corrective reaction. The schisms that have begun to appear in the 
bolshevic practice, as now illustrated in the Balkans, and the growing 
impatience in other lands of excessive governmental control and 
interference in the material affairs of life are the sign that human 
nature has begun to react against a state of affairs that is incompatible | 
with that spiritual condition of freedom in the development of a` 
human soul which is the only important thing in man’s sojourn upon 
earth, 

GEORGE GLASGOW. 

November rth, 1949. 


Postscrirvt (December 15th, 1949).—Just after the above was written 
it became known that Traicho Kostov had been sentenced to death by 
the Bulgarian Supreme Court. The sentence was announced on the 
evening of December 14th. The “court” is the normal Communist 
instrument for committing such atrocities, and advertising them in 
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order to strike terror into the hearts of other actual or potential rebels 
against the tyranny. There is nothing new in the technique. This is 
not the first, though no doubt it will be the last, time that Kostov has 
been sentenced to death. He is a Communist whose crime in Moscow’s 
eyes is not to have accepted the full servitude at Moscow’s behest. 
Sentences, including imprisonment for life, were at the same time 
passed on the other ten Communists accused of “ treason ” in the same 
trial. There are thousands of Communists whose sympathies lie with , 
the condémned men. The fact that these obscene and cruel methods 
of stamping out opposition have been a routine technique on the part 
of the Kremlin throughout the past generation, and that they continue 
in an ever-increasing tempo proves that the spirit of men cannot thereby 
be crushed. Their only practical effect is to deepen and widen the 
schisms that in the end will bring down the’tyrants themselves.—G. G. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 
THE COMING OF WAR IN 1914.* 


As an exercise in exculpation the 1914 war-guilt controversy has largely 
defeated its own purpose. During the ‘twenties so many documents on 
pre-war diplomacy were published by so many governments that it was , 
difficult indeed to give a simple answer to any question, and the complexity 
and intellectual distinction of the many histories of the question—those of. 

“Brandenburg, Fay, Schmitt, Gooch, Seton-Watson, Renouvin, von Wegerer 
and Albertini being merely the most outstanding—has also taken the 
subject beyond the comprehension of non-specialists. If the German. 
Government’s purpose in publishing its own documents between 1922 and 
1930 was to undermine the simplicities of the cruder “ war-guilt thesis ” 
and to prove that all governments were tarred with the same brush, then 
it largely succeeded; if it wished for agreed and clear-cut decisions it 
largely failed. What we have needed since 1930 has been a short, clear 
summary of the whole question by an, author able to deal fairly with the 
issues. And that is what Professor Mansergh has now provided. 

He still thinks that Germany bore the major responsibility for war in 
1914. But the simple rọrọ attribution of sole guilt he rejects. Her 
responsibility, he thinks, lay “ not so much in causing the war as in 
enormously extending the area of conflict.” Her predilection for “ forceful 
diplomacy,” her inability to understand and allow for the fear of German 
might deeply implanted in the consciousness of her neighbours, her ruthless 
impatience with any obstacle or check to her ambitions—all this made her 
primarily responsible for the state of tension in Europe out of which war. 
sprang. And he believes that her strength, in which she herself believed, 
and which was proved by four years of war, shows how easily she could 
have afforded to take an independent line not unduly influenced by ae 
from Vienna. 

It was, then, a mistaken or inexpedient sense of jóyálty to her Hapsburg 
ally, and a rigid and unadaptable military programme, which made her 
the real author of the European war. What of the other Powers ? .Germany’s 
deliberate neglect of many opportunities to reach naval agreement with 
Britain did not make war inevitable, although it did make certain that 
when war came it would be prolonged and bitterly contested by the greatest 
naval power in Europe. In the case of France he agrees with the emphatic 
judgment of the German Ambassador, Baron von Schoen, on February 5th, 
rg14: “ No man is inclined to risk his own or his son’s bones in the cause 
„of Alsace-Lorraine.” It is clearly the Balkan issue which provides Professor 

* The Coming of the First World War, 1878-1914. By N. Mansergh. Longmans. 
15S. 
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Mansergh with his greatest problem, and here his argument is not always 
easy to follow. 
Austria believed the war to be “a war for survival” ; for Russia “ the 


war was a war for prestige.” Was it not for both a matter of survival, and’ 


for both, therefore, a search for prestige through victory? In a sense it 
was a race between revolutions, and Professor Mansergh seems to argue 
that a Balkan war (involving Austria and Russia) was inevitable, but that 
the war could have been localised had Germany, “recognising the realities 
behind events in South-Eastern Europe, firmly resolved that she would do 


all in her power to avert a European conflict.” ' It is generally agreed that ' 


if Germany had not given her carte blanche to Austria after the assassination 
there might have been no Austro-Serbian war ; but it is difficult to see how 
the war could have been localised after the Austrian attack. The attack 
on Serbia was bound to bring Russia in, the other Balkan States would 
presumably have followed, and even under the most restricted interpretation 
of the 1879 treaty (which limited the casus federis to a Russian attack on 
Austro-Hungarian territory) Germany would have been involved. And 
Bismarck had, in fact, agreed in 1883 to extend the casus federis to include 
an attack on‘ Austria's interests. But in general the argument is clear and 
consistent, and Professor Mansergh does not hesitate to differ on occasion 
from the authors who provide most of his material. It is, incidentally, a 


little startling to find Albertini’s massive and exhaustive three-volume ' 


study of the origins of the war dismissed as a “ stimulating and suggestive 
short analysis.” 
(PROFESSOR) W. N. MEDLICOTT. 


ASPECTS OF GOETHE.* 


` This is a collection of essays on Goethe on the occasion of his bicentenary, 
very unequal in their critical calibre, and sometimes strangely contra- 
dictory. For instance, while Professor Ronald Peacock speaks of “our 
difficulty in finding live nerves in our relationship to Goethe’s work,” 
Professor Barker Fairley states: “ Goethe has so much to say to poets, 
artists, intellectuals to-day . . . he speaks to them as one of themselves.” Dr. 
William Rose calls Goethe “ perhaps the most complete human synthesis 
mankind has ever produced.” Do these essays bear out this assertion ? 
Professor Peacock gives a fairly adequate summing-up of Goethe’s 
achievement as lyric poet, although we would not agree with his opinion 
that “ Goethe’s thought and poetry is essentially romantic.” Dr. E. L. 
Stahl considers “ Goethe as Novelist.” Especially his appreciation of 
Wilhelm Meister is splendid. Just as Thomas Mann did before him, he 
finds in the first part the individualistic “ideal of Bildung” glorified, 
while in the second part Goethe realised “that the new machine age 
demanded the substitution of a technical and a collective effort in the 
place of the outworn ideal of the development of personality based on 
esthetic principles.” Professor Fairley, in ‘‘ Goethe and the World of To-day,” 
is of the same opinion when considering the question whether we should 
see in Goethe the greatest and last representative of the old order of indi- 


vidualism or a champion of the coming order of socialism, and he calls. 


Wilhelm Metster “ a radical book.” Professor W. H. Bruford deals with 
“ Goethe and the Theatre.” ‘‘ Faust ” is separately and admirably dealt with 
by Professor Roy Pascal, who looks at it from various angles. He sees in 
Goethe’s greatest poem what Professor Stahl sees in Wilhelm Mester, 
namely a “synthesis between the inner world of feeling and imagination 
and the outer world of nature and society, the marriage between full personal 
development and social action.” 

Dr. Humphrey Trevelyan’s essay on “Goethe as Thinker” is rather dis- 


appointing. It is certainly arbitrary to see the main characteristics of ’ 


Goethe’s philosophy in his ideas on morphology, Polaritat und Steigerung, 
* Essays on Goethe. Edited by Dr. William Rose. Cassell. 16s. 
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the demonic, and Stirb und Werde; ahd to assert that those are the ideas 
“through which Goethe’s thought has had the most effect on the thought 
of men in one hundred and fifty years.” Dr. Trevelyan is at much pains to 
draw a direct line from Goethe to Hitler. ‘It is not hard,” he says, “ to 
trace the ever-widening effects in Goethe’s thought through the Romantic 
philosophers to Wagner and Nietzsche and so to the Nazis.” He mis- 
understands completely the real meaning of Goethe’s poem Selige Sehnsucht, 
which celebrates the blissful and creative mystery that lies beyond all 
wisdom and clarity, and holds that the spirit of the lines 


Das Lebendige will ich preisen, 
Das nach Flammentod sich sehnet 


has “ survived through Wagner and Nietzsche to the Nazis.” But these 
lines have not much in common with Wagner’s romantic cult of death nor 
with the romantic Sympathie mit dem Tode of Thomas Mann, whom Dr. 
Trevelyan picks out to demonstrate “ how profoundly Goethe disturbed 
the moral values of the Germans.” He misses the meaning both of The 
Magic Mountain and Doctor Faustus, and if he draws in the problem of 
humanism here, Thomas Mann has corrected him long ago when he wrote: 
“ Humanism—it is the mean between a death-bound negation of ethical 
and civic values and a purely ethical philistine rationalism.” And it is 
philistine rationalism that induces Dr. Trevelyan to censure “ an undertone 
of cynicism and amoralism ” in certain utterances of Goethe’s and to deduce 
from them National Socialism. . 

Speaking of Goethe’s alleged amoralism we find that ever-recurring 
reproach in many evaluations of his life work by English critics. 
Coleridge called the “ want of religion and enthusiasm in Goethe an irre- 
parable defect.” Many others more or less agreed with him, as we see from 
the essays by Dr. William Rose and Professor W. H. Bruford on Goethe’s 
reputation in this country and Professor Edwin Zeydel’s essay on his 
reputation in the United States. It was this attitude which a Frenchman 
once called “‘ narrowly moralistic.” Goethe himself was of the opinion 
that art is ‘‘ subject to no other law than that of beauty,” and that a work 
of art may lead to moral consequences, but that to prescribe moral ten- 
dencies to an artist would spoil his conception. Dr. Trevelyan reminds 
us that Goethe took from Kant’s philosophy “ the rejection of teleology 
and the moral yardstick in Art as in Nature,” but he probably does not 
approve of this, because he speaks of Kant’s “ largely destructive system.” 

The Essays on Goethe are certainly a step forward in the understanding 
of Goethe’s complex personality, though they are not the last word about 
him. One essay seems to be missing in this collection: that on Goethe’s 
political opinions. Thomas Mann closed the gap as it were by giving the 
Taylorian Lecture of 1949 on Goethe und die Demokratie (Clarendon Press) 
in which he outlined Goethe’s self-contradictory attitude towards politics. 
In it we find repeated again his opinion on Wilhelm Meister. He says: 
“ This book is pregnant with ideas which carry us far from the cult of per- 
sonality, the classical and bourgeois notion of culture which to bring into 
being Goethe was the main protagonist” ; we see in it “ the self-conquering 
of individualistic humanism, the renunciation of the ideal of individualistic 
universality.” : 

Dr. J. LESSER. 


THE WIFE OF A PRESIDENT.* 


History in the making is always fascinating, and history moving swiftly 
is even more so. To read the life of Abigail Adams is to find oneself plunged 
into an intimate record of the stirring days of the American emancipation. 
This book is the life story of a candid, intelligent, public-spirited woman, 
. the wife of one President of the newly found Republic and the mother of 

: another. She herself played a leading part in the moulding of the American 


*Abigail Adams. By Janet Whitney. Harrap. 153. 
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nation at its birth. Busy as she wa’ at home with her young family, she 
followed the mighty happenings with national pride, encouraging her 
husband in his great work. She was impatient; “ I long to hear that you 
have declared an independency,” she wrote to John Adams. ` Stirring and 
solemn indeed were those times. Abigail describes the Sunday service which 
she attended at Boston on that historic August day in 1776, when the 
Declaration of Independence was read from the pulpit. “ The good man, 
after having read it,” writes Abigail, “ lifted his eyes to heaven, ‘ God bless 
the United States of America, and let all the people say Amen ’.” Her own 
life changed with the making of the new nation. John Adams was chosen as 
plenipotentiary to France, and later as Ambassador to Great Britain. 
Leaving her country she joined her husband and son in Europe. We follow 
her in the trials of thirty days in a sailing boat across the Atlantic ; see the 
glitter of the French Court against the poverty and squalor of eighteenth- 
century France; and then read her vivid impression of a Court held at St. 
James’s Palace. To those who may carry.away from these pages an idea of 
Queen Charlotte as a snob, the possessor of a “ wide frog-like mouth,” and 
of a pug nose, should turn to Fanny Burney’s Diary and cull another intimate 
impression of the Queen, who, contrary to snobbishness, appointed, in prefer- - 
ence to any Court lady, the daughter of a music master to be her lady-in- 
waiting because of her wit, intelligence and charm. Did Abigail’s delicate . 
position as the wife of the first Ambassador of the but lately seceded colonies, 
coupled with her own independence of spirit, assume a defensive attitude 
which the good-natured Queen mistook for arrogance? One of the most 
dramatic moments described in this interesting book is the first private 
audience that John Adams had with George III, and later with the Queen. 
“ Another Europe, madam; is rising in America,” he solemnly pronounced. 
“ It will in future ages be the glory of these kingdoms to have peopled that 
country.” The Queen may have smiled at the naiveté and ardour of this 
young patriot. In spite of his words the opposite seems to have happened, for 
the visitor to the States is amazed to-day to find the “colonial days ” 
regarded with respect, and notes the pride with which some American 
families claim descent from the early colonists. Mrs. Whitney cannot know 
her Samuel Johnson if she believes that his robust views were paid to order. 
These are but slight criticisms against a book that deserves to be widely read. 
A remarkable woman’s contribution: to the making of a great nation 
merited a biographer, and Mrs. Whitney has carried out her work with 
enthusiasm. 


THEODORA ROSCOE. 
* * x * * 
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There seem to have been better reasons for translating Rilke’s early 
prose ballad, The Lay of Love and Death of Cornet Rilke (Lindsay Drummond, 
7s. 6d.) than for translating most of his later poetry. For this immature 
poem, the result of one restless night, has a natural charm and lyriċism 
which is lacking in most of the later poems with their absurd imagery and 
still more absurd symbolism and mysticism. The translators, Leslie Phillips 
and Stefan Schimanski, did their best to render the romanticism of the 
original in adequate English, and if they partly failed, it is not their fault. 
Similar though the two languages are in many respects, the translators 
saw themselves often compelled to use a verb for a German noun, or to 
choose words with very different vowels from those in the respective German 
lines, and so the artistic effect of the translation is often other than that 
of the original. Whether better or worse is a matter of opinion, and chiefly 
depends on one’s intimate knowledge of German poetry, the music of 
German words. Anyway, we have to be grateful for the translation of 
this little prose poem which may outlive the rest of Rilke’s poetry. Strange 
to see how things are repeating themselves: a century ago it was Heine, 
not Goethe, who became the chief representative of German poetry abroad ; 
to-day it is Rilke, not George. ` LL 
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Julia Margaret Cameron 
by 
HELMUT GERNSHEIM F.R.P.S, 
Introduction by Clive Bell 
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“ Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph is to be recommended from many . 
different points of view. Not only does it include fifty-four large : 
reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 
by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and a. technical 
discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of ‘this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography 
she was already forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned in troubles and 
cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, _ | 
who were abroad supervising the Cingalese coffee plantations on i 
which the family livelihood depended. A married daughter gave: 
her a camera’; and from that moment there was no looking back.. 
The remainder of her career belongs to’ photographic history ; > 
. but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal l 
a character that, whatever means of expression it had adoptėd, ; 
could never have been commonplace.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


I. 


‘y HICH political party shall govern the United Kingdom for 
W the period of the next Parliament? That is in effect the 
question which is being asked of the electors in the 625 
divisions up and down the country on Thursday, February 23rd. 
Shall it be Labour or shall it be Conservative ? For though Liberals, 
Communists and splinter parties will also go to the poll in some con- 
stituencies, not even their most sanguine supporters dream that enough 
of them will be returned to form the Government. 

This general election differs from previous elections in that super- 
ficially the lines of distinction between the parties appear to be some- 
what blurred. With the almost solitary exception of the issue between 
private enterprise and nationalisation, all the main parties are paying 
lip-service to a common set of doctrines and ideas. This “credo” 
runs somewhat as follows: “ We believe in democratic government, ` 
the rule-of law and the freedom of opinion and expression, in full 
employment, the welfare State and equal sharing of the necessaries of ` 
life; we stand for the British Commonwealth, for Colonial develop- 
ment, for the unity of Western Europe, for the Atlantic Pact and for 
the United Nations. We seek peace and good relationship with all 
the countries of the world and are ready to share in the defence of 
like-minded nations against aggression from wherever 1t may come. 
Economically we shall go all out to. put our country on its own feet 
independent of foreign aid.” : 

What then is all the pother about ? Is it purely personal? Is it 
merely a matter of Churchill versus Attlee, Eden versus Bevin, Maxwell 
Fyfe versus Morrison or Chuter Ede, with one of two bétes-noive on 
either side to add piquancy to, the disagreement ? No doubt these 
rivalries will play their part, but I do not think the main concern of 
the average elector will be with them. 

Or is. it the admitted difference over nationalisation ? Steel, cement, 
sugar, insurance have their passionate advocates, and who knows 
whether others may not be added to the list ? But T fancy the ayerage 
- elector will not have this issue in the front of his ‘mind when he goes 
to the poll on February 23rd. He will reflect that even the Conser- 
vatives acquiesce in what has been done in the matter of coal, transport, 
gas and electricity. He will realise that the former shareholders of 
these enterprises are drawing to-day annually in interest sums not 
widely different from what they would have been drawing in dividends ° 
had they remained in private ownership, and that the users of these 
services have not experienced any marked change* in them as a result 
of nationalisation. As to the future, while he will be averse to change 
. for the sake of change as all Britishers are, he will be open to the 
argument that great industries which have ceased to be competitive 


The increase in railway charges over pre-war is less than that in prices generally and 
would, of course, have been equally necessary if nationalisation had not taken place. 
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and have become quasi-monopoliéy ought to be subject to some form 
of public control. 

The real cleavage between the rival combatants is more fundamental. 
It concerns the way of life of the British people. Human beings care 
intensely about such things and are, willing to make enormous sacrifices 
on their behalf. Two wars have proved this. It would have been 
quite easy to have come to an agreement with Kaiser William in I9r4 ; 
it would have been possible, though less easy, to. have reached some 
form of modus vivendi with Adolf Hitler in 1939. But: both of them 
would have involved the abandonment by the British people of some 
of their most cherished traditions. And that nearly all sections of our 
countrymen and women were not prepared to accept. ‘To prevent it 
they poured out blood and treasure without stint. 

The domestic issue which confronts the electorate to-day is essentially 
_ between two rival ways of life. Shall we go forward towards an 
increasingly classless society or shall we go back towards a society. 
based largely on privilege? I use the word “ towards ” deliberately. 
The empirical British mind detests absolutes and never asks that the 
“thin end of wedges ”’ shall be driven relentlessly home. It rejects 
equally the ideology of the communist State and that of the class- 
ridden policy of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Britain. But in 
between these two extremes we can go to the left or to the right. The 
Labour party stands for the former and the Conservative party for 
the latter. Which shall it be ? i 

It is here that the records of the two parties become relevant. 
Labour is proud of what it has accomplished during the last five years 
when a Labour Government has been not only in office, as in 1923 
and 1929, but in power. At home it has brought into being the welfare 
State and translated an improved “ Beveridge ” into accomplished 
fact. While it willingly recognises that all parties co-operated in the 
formulation of this scheme and put no obstacles in the way of its 
execution, it is entitled to claim credit for the thoroughness of the job 
done and for the humanity which permeates its administration. It 
has sustained throughout the whole period, in spite of some criticism, 
full employment. After the first world war from 1918 to 1922 under 
Conservative rule some 200,000 new permanent houses were built. 
In the corresponding period from 1945 to 1949 the number was over 
half a million. By the careful use of rationing, controls and subsidies 
the Labour Government has preserved (in contradistinction to what 
happened in the years 1918 to 1922) a fairly stable level of prices of 
essential commodities and secured for every section of the community 
a basic standard of life. It has carried through a raising of the school- 
leaving age and supported higher education in the universities and 
elsewhere. So far as was compatible with the economic conditions of 
the country as a whole it has recognised the right of manual labour 
to increased wages, and as a result of the confidence which it has inspired 
in the trade unions it has had to face very few official strikes. Several 
unofficial strikes there have been, but even when these are taken into 
account the number of working days lost has been but a small fraction 
of those lost in the corresponding period after the first world war. 

In its dealings with’ the British Commonwealth and Empire the 
Labour Government has reacted to the rapidly changing mentality of 
Asia and Africa. In India and Ceylon it recognised the right of their 
peoples to take full charge of their own affairs, with the result that 

to-day we have in the Commonwealth the three friendly, loyal, fully 
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self-governing units of India, Pakfstan and Ceylon. In Africa the 
peoples of Nigeria and the Gold Coast have been advanced substantial 
stages on the same road. Elsewhere in the Colonial Empire a new 
attention hds been given to the needs of the common people. 

In foreign affairs the difficulties have been immense. The hope of 
a continuation of the war-time concordat with the Soviet Government 
has not materialised. In Europe, in.the Near East and the Far East 
problems have arisen, not of the Labour Government’s own making, 
which required the highest wisdom for their handling. Ernest Bevin 
has faced them, by general consent, with energy, discretion and almost 
infinite patience. Friendly but not subservient to the United States, 
firm but not aggressive towards Russia, loyal both to the British 
Commonwealth and to Western Europe, he has steered a steady course 
calculated to advance the best interests of this country. 

Hardest of all the problems that have confronted us has been that 
of paying our own way in the world. Six years of war had not merely 
changed us from a creditor to a debtor nation but had also obliged 
us to convert a substantial part of our industrial economy to the uses 
of war. When peace came our people were weary, our capital equip- ' 
ment was obsolete and deficient, our foreign markets had passed to 
our competitors, “ Lend-lease ” had stopped abruptly. To meet this 
grave situation the Labour Government was forced to impose severe 
austerity on the nation and even to devalue the pound in terms of 
the dollar. It called on the people to increase substantially their 
production ; and their response is now yielding valuable results. 

Criticism has been levelled in some quarters against the Government 
that by its policy of full (some critics say “ over-full ”) employment 
it has failed to put adequate pressure on the workers to give of their 
best ; and it is alleged that as compared with pre-war, output per 
man-hour has declined and that the economy of the country is becoming 
increasingly desperate. The latest facts disclosed by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer do not bear out these contentions. On the contrary, 
production is far above pre-war and is rapidly increasing, exports are 
half as much again in volume as they were then, and v7s-d-vis the world 
as a whole we are already nearly paying our way. 

The Labour Government has never regarded the workers as a 
machine to be exploited or as a horse to be driven. They think of 
them as human beings and fellow citizens with minds to be reasoned 
with and with hearts to be appealed to. They know, of course; that 
there are among them some slackers and work-shy as there are equally 
in other sections of the community. They know too that many of the 
trade unions continue to work to rules restrictive of output which were 
originally designed to protect the worker from gross exploitation, but 
which are an anachronism to-day under Labour rule. But they have 
deliberately rejected coercion as a remedy and have preferred instead 
to enlist the support of the men’s leaders on behalf of the national 
economy. Such'an attitude takes time to come to full fruition but 
it is already bearing good fruit. 

The question the electors are asked to decide on polling day is 
whether the Labour Government is to be given a further term to carry 
on this policy or whether a Conservative Government is to be given 
the power to reverse it and reassert class supremacy. 

; ' PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 
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T any general election the party politician is apt to declare— 

and very often he believes it—that the whole fùture of his 

country hangs upon the issue of the election and upon the 
chances of his own party being returned to office. It wọuld be unwise 
to take it for granted that every reader of THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
shares my view that it will be very much to the advantageʻof Great 
Britain, the British Commonwealth and the whole free world if it is 
a Conservative government which meets the new House of Commons 
next month. I suppose, nevertheless, that there can be few, to dissent 
from the proposition that the present general election will be decisive 
of much, for good or for ill. 

People sometimes talk as though the general election of 1945 had 
set the pattern of our affairs here in Britain for the next generation 
or two, and that all that the next. government could do would be 
either to confirm or very slightly to modify a revolution that by now 
is fixed and permanent. I believe that to be a superficial view. The 
present election will either confirm the post-war revolution or it will 
reverse it. Ifa Socialist administration is returned for a further term 
of five years, then I think that nothing that anyone can do will suffice 
to re-establish a free society in Britain. But if the next government 
is a Tory government it will not be too late—even though the task 
will be immensely more difficult than it would have been five years 
ago—to set the people free. 

Speaking as a Conservative of the strictest kind I would say without 
hesitation that the constitutional issue transcends in importance any 
other that is likely to be raised at this election. Of course I know well 
enough that there is a fundamental economic disequilibrium which, if 
it is not remedied, is going to lead to mass unemployment, hunger and 
a decline in the standards of the British people of a steepness which 
the imagination can scarcely grasp. I am aware, too, that we are no 
nearer to a solution of this fundamental problem-—-the problem of the 


balance of payments—than we were five years ago. Indeed, we are’ 


further away from it, because we have wasted five years and something 
like two thousand millions of Canadian-and American dollars. On the 
economic plane the gravamen of the Conservative charge against the 
Socialist government is that they concentrated on Utopia when they 
ought to have been thinking of where the next meal was to come from. 
There was all eternity in which to create Utopia, but the steps.which 
were necessary to avoid economic catastrophe had to be taken here 
and now. Utopia should have taken its place a little lower down in 
the queue. 

But still, and in spite of the terrible immediacy of the economic 
problem, I ‘believe that the constitutional issue—the i issue, I mean, of 
individual responsibility and personal freedom versus State action and 
personal dependence—is the most important one to be decided on 
February 23rd. I hold this view for two reasons, In the first place 
I.can see little advantage in solving the economic problem unless it 
is on the basis of personal freedom and individual responsibility. 
Secondly, I can see no possibility of the economic problem being solved 


in this greatly over-populated island (over~populated, I mean, in 


relation to the natural resources at our disposal) except on the basis 
of personal freedom and individual responsibility ; ; these were the 
elements which made it possible, when all is said and done, for a small 
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island off the north-western coasts’ of Europe to become the greatest 
of world powers. 

I do not imagine that anyone would claim that freedom is very high 
in the Socialist scale of values. Security, material prosperity, even 
efficiency would all come before it. I do not think that it is unfair 
to say that the attitude of the present government towards Parliament, 
or the gloating kind of way in which many of its supporters claim that 
it is doing things which no future government will be able to reverse, 
indicate a certain contempt for freedom. But the Tory, for whom in 
the past Order has been the supreme good, is now, I think, inclined 
to rank Freédom with it—because he has seen with his own eyes the > 
things which follow upon the loss of freedom; in particular he has 
seen that that people which seeks to trade its freedom for security or, 
for material comfort makes a very bad bargain, because while it loses 
its freedom it gains neither comfort nor security. 

It is the Tory case, then, that our economic difficulties can only 
be resolved within the context of a free economy, and by working with 
economic forces instead of in a hopeless opposition to them. Our 
difficulties are very grave, but the problem that has to be solved is 
not in itself very great. We are, so to say, at the edge of an abyss 
which is infinitely deep, but the chasm which we have to leap is not 
very wide. A very slight degree of new exertion, a scarcely perceptible 
stiffening of the sinews and summoning of new courage from the heart, 
would carry us triumphantly across, but if we fail, then there will be 
nothing to break our fall, It is our belief that the simple fact of a 
change of government, the knowledge that the burdens and frustrations 
which weigh down upon the British people were going to be lifted, 
would release a tremendous surge of new energy and new hope. This 
has happened in every country that has been able to free itself of the 
trammels of a siege economy. It is happening, we are told, in Australia 
and New Zealand. There is no reason to suppose that it would not 
happen here. 
| To say that our difficulties can only be overcome within a free 
economy is not, of course, to assert that everything must be left to 
the uncontrolled play of economic forces, It means that controls 
should be as few as possible, and that such controls as there may be 
should be designed to operate in harmony with economic law and not 
in opposition to it. It means, too, that those who from misfortune, 
ill-health or even plain incapacity, are unable to manage their own 
affairs should be assisted by the community, that they shall not be 
left to the law of the jungle. Tory policy assumes a high level of 
social services, but these are conceived as being designed’to supplement 
individual effort, ‘not to replace it. The welfare State,‘the State in 
which governmental agencies discharge responsibilities which, from his 
own point of view, would be better discharged by the individual 
citizen, has no place in Tory philosophy. The social services, as a 
form of insurance and a protection for the weak and the unfortunate, 
most certainly have their place there. It is part of the Tory case 
against the present government not’ that they have developed and 
expanded the social services but that they have jeopardised the social 
` services, with so much else, by the profligacy of their financial policy. 

In this brief essay I have been treating of Tory philosophy in its 
domestic aspects, because domestic issues bulk most largely in an 
election campaign. But foreign and imperial. affairs, even if they are 
not matters of such acute electoral dispute, are still of primary import- 
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ance to the British people, and in this field, as elsewhere, there are 
profound differences between the Socialist and the Tory approach. 
That the Conservative party has given general support to Mr. 
Bevin’s foreign policy does not mean that a Tory government would 
have followed exactly the same policy in the last five years. On the 
contrary. Here as elsewhere Socialist preoccupation with ideological 
preconceptions has enormously increased difficulties which would have 
been formidable enough in any case, and British influence in Europe 
has been sadly weakened not only by the narrow nationalism which 
is characteristic of Socialism everywhere but also by the naive efforts 
of Mr. Bevin and his colleagues to make Socialist Britain the leader 
of a Socialist Europe. . 

The same kind of doctrinal preconceptions have influenced Socialist 
policy towards the British Empire and Commonwealth. For my own 
part I am not yet ready to accept the transfer of power in India 
as an act of consummate statesmanship: time will show whether it 
was that or an act of supreme folly. But it is clear that if the same 
passion for, experimentation which has been given its head in India 
and south-east Asia has a free rein in Africa nothing will be left of 
the British Empire, and nothing, not even hope, will be left to the 
African. In a Tory order of priorities constitutional advance must 
wait upon economic development, and in a Tory philosophy freedom | 
and constitutional government will always be more important than 
political independence. 

RICHARD LAW. 


IIT. 


WENTY-FOUR years ago Mr. J. M. Keynes (as he then was) 
addressed the Manchester Reform Club on the subject of 

“Liberalism and Labour.” Great changes, he believed, would 
not be carried out except with the active aid of Labour. But they would 
not be sound or enduring unless they had first satisfied the criticism 
and precaution of Liberals. He ended with'these words : 


The political problem of mankind is to combine three things: 
Economic efficiency, social justice and individual liberty. The first 
needs criticism, precaution and technical knowledge ; the second, an 
unselfish and enthusiastic spirit which loves the ordinary man ; the third, 
tolerance, breadth, appreciation of the excellences of variety and inde- 
pendence, which prefers above everything to give unhindered opportun- 
ity to the exceptional and to the aspiring.. The second ingredient is the 
best possession of the great party of the proletariat. But the first and 
third require the qualities of the party which, by its traditions and 
ancient sympathies, has been the home of economic individualism and 
social liberty. 


This analysis of the differences between the two Left Wing parties 
has been strikingly justified by five years of Socialist government. 
The Liberals regarded—~and still regard—with enthusiasm the social 
legislation which represents the Government’s main achievement. 
They are well aware, of course, that these measures were prepared ` 
under the war-time Coalition and that technically all parties were there- 
fore entitled to claim a share of the credit. They reflect, however, that 
the Beveridge plan could perfectly well have been drawn up during the 
long years of Conservative ascendancy, and they do not believe that 
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the Conservative Party, asit was constituted during the thirties, would 
ever have embarked of its own motion upon such a project. 

So far, so good. But judged by the other tests which Lord Keynes 
laid down, namely economic efficiency and individual liberty, the record 
is hardly calculated to attract Liberal support. No Government in 
modern timies has ever been more resentful of criticism, or has shown 
less appreciation of “ the excellences of variety and independence.” 
When Mr. Shinwell boasted that they had organised labour on their ‘ 
side and that all the rest did not matter “a tinker’s cuss ” he was not 
merely guilty‘of a momentary indiscretion. He was revealing the 
fundamental weakness of the British Labour Party. Ever since the 
party was formed by the coming together of the I.L.P. and the trade 
unions they have inevitably leaned to the side of the great organisa- 
tions. To-day the majority of their members would be far more affronted 
by any suggestion that the Government should intervene in collective 
bargaining than they were by the direction of labour. After the repeal 
of the Trades Disputes Act in 1946 they witnessed with apparent ap- 
proval the dismissal by public authorities of bus-drivers or elec- 
tricians who had made the mistake of belonging to the wrong trade 
union, or who had been refused admission to the right one. They will 
fight hard for the collective rights of organised groups of workers. They 
have no sympathy with the man who: wants to be different. “When 
an individual,” wrote Mr. Will Lawther three years ago, ‘‘ sets himself 
up against the considered judgment of his fellows, it is licence and not 
liberty that he is exercising.” Such an attitude is hardly likely to com- 
mend itself to the heirs of John Stuart Mill. In short, the gulf which now 
exists between British Liberals and British Socialists is due not so much 
to the Government’s record during the last five years as to this constant 
insistence on discipline:and uniformity. 

The four hundred Liberal candidates are the answer to the suggestion, 
so assiduously repeated over the last five years, of a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive alliance. Whether this could ever have been brought about is, to 
say the least of it, extremely doubtful. Liberals have bitter memories 
of the years between the wars. Almost more than the Labour Party 
they detested the Baldwin-Chamberlain régime. They observe that the 
present Conservative front bench is largely manned by the survivors 
| - those ill-starred administrations. They (and, it may be suspected, 

y voters who would not call themselves Liberals) needed convincing 
that the post-war Conservative Party was something very different 
from the Conservative Party of the previous decade. In other words, 
the time was ripe for a new Tamworth Programme. It did not 
materialise. It is true, of course, that Mr. Butler and his associates have 
been responsible for such admirable documents as the Industrial 
Charter and The Right Road for Britain. But it appears to the Liberal 
observer that the new doctrines which they contain are tolerated rather 
than embraced by the leaders and by the average member of the Con- 
servative Party, and that anyone who chose to insist upon them in a 
newly formed Conservative Government ‘would risk the fate of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 

In these circumstances Liberals take their independent stand because, 
like Martin Luther, they can do no other. In the main they represent 
what may be termed the independent element in the community. A 
very high proportion of their membership consists of such people as 
shopkeepers, smallholders, share fishermen and members of the pro- 
fessions. They dislike the form of caucus rule which has prevailed in 
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this country both before and since the war. They see little to choose 
between the Conservative. Members of Parliament who, during the 
thirties, so consistently supported their leaders in keeping Mr. Churchill 
out of office, and those Socialist Members who, at the dictation of their 
party whips, cheerfully jettisoned their election pledges to the friendly 
societies. The real issue raised by Liberal intervention in four hundred 
constituencies can be expressed in quite simple terms. What is to be 
the nature of Parliamentary representation ? Are Members of Parlia- 
ment in future to exercise their independent judgment, owing allegiance, 
but not subservient, to their parties, or they are merely to give effect by 
their votes and speeches to the decisions of the party managers ? 

The Liberal policy has been worked out in considerable and, occasion- 
ally, it must be confessed, unnecessary detail. Nevertheless, the main 
, themes are clear enough. As Mr. R. J. Cruikshank pointed out in his 
recent book on the Liberal Party, British Liberalism has had two 
inspirations—personal freedom and social justice. In these days it is 
the business of Liberals to show that the two are not irreconcilable, and 
that it is possible to combine the welfare State with a free society. The 
special contribution of Liberal Members of Parliament during the past 
twenty years has been the defence of the liberty of the subject. ‘Before 
the war it was Liberals who resisted the growth of delegated legislation. 
At the outset of war it was again the Liberals who opposed the assump- 
tion by the Government of unlimited emergency powers. Since the 
war Liberals have sought, not without success, to show that the essential 
freedoms can be preserved even in the midst of detailed economic 
planning. It was, for example, Mr. Clement Davies who secured the 
amendment to the Supplies and Services Act which provided that none 
of the powers assumed by the Government should be deemed to 
authorise the suppression or suspension of any book, newspaper or other 
document. 

Whatever their opponents may say it is not the Liberal purpose to 
erect a half-way house between the other major parties. They emphasise 
not the difference but the similarity between Conservative and Socialist 
legislation. Both have followed policies of restriction. . The vicious 
system of output quotas under which producers are penalised by law 
for producing too much has been adopted by Socialist and Conservative 
administrators. Liberals are not greatly interested 1 in the comparison 
between private monopoly and public monopoly. If they have to chquse, 
they generally prefer the latter, since it is at least amenable to some 
form of control. But their chief concern is, wherever possible, to avoid 
monopoly altogether. 

Thirdly, the Liberal policy at the forthcoming election is concerned 
with industrial relations. Nothing stands out more clearly from the 
experience of the last five years than that nationalisation, even where 
it is justified, is not enough. The worker may feel no less bitter and frus- 
trated under the rule of the boards than under the rules of the bosses. 
In some way he must be brought into partnership. The Liberal pro- 
gramme of ‘‘ Ownership for All” represents the first considerable 
attempt made by any political party to solve this problem. Like all 
such schemes it may require later modification and amendment. But 
it represents the only escape from the sterile, and largely meaningless, 
controversy about the relative virtues of public ownership and private 
enterprise. 

This, of course, is not an exhaustive list. On almost every major 
political issue the Liberals have a point of view which differs radically 
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from that of the other parties. They are not afraid of a British Gestapo 
or Ogpu. The real danger, as they see it, is that if present tendencies 
continue we shall reach a state of affairs in this country in which the 
individual is ‘always at the mercy of the great organisation. This will 
not always be a government department. It may be a semi-independent 
board, or a private corporation, or a giant trade union. But the ordinary 
citizen will find that his food, his clothes, his films, his news, his broad- 
cast programmes and his occupation are determined for him by some 
mighty, and probably anonymous, authority, against whose decrees he 
has no appeal and no redress. In this matter there is little to choose 
between British Tories and British Socialists. That is why the British 
Liberal Party presents itself to the electors. 
, DINGLE Foor. 


WHAT’S WHAT IN FRANCE’S 
NEW YEAR. 


NOTABLE figure in France’s “ What’s What this New Year ” is 
Å s “ Mickey Mouse,” who has recently maintained that the 

first step on the road to international sanity is the abolition of 
currency restrictions. Not of course Mr. -Walt Disney’s agile and 
wholly fascinating creation, but the brilliant French financier on whom 
for his similar qualities the nickname has been bestowed in affectionate 
pleasantry, while for his solid ideas he has been compared to Turgot 
who, had Louis XVI had the wit and, to use the old prize-ring word, 
the “ bottom ” to stick to him, might have cleansed the Augean stable 
of French eighteenth-century finance and averted revolution. In other 
words, M. Paul Reynaud. 

Will M. Paul Reynaud be listened to more eagerly than was Turgot ? 
Perhaps not, although to be sure, Sir Stafford Cripps and his Treasury 
minions have since New Year’s Day taken a timorous step in that 
direction, advertised by themselves as a proof of vast courage and 
striking penetration. In France, M. Reynaud finds more support for 
his vision, at least theoretically, than abroad. How far he would be 
able to put it into effect if he once more became Minister of Finance 
may bea question. All Mickey Mouse’s agility, ingenuity and optimistic 
` charm might fail to overcome the phalanx of indurated prejudice. 

Small likelihood, however, exists of M. Paul Reynaud getting the 
chance to try in the present French parliament. Ever brilliant in debate, 
he is feared less as a possible rival than as a thorn in the cushion whereon 
uneasily recline its successive Prime Ministers. Reform before taxation, 
economy before the raising of loans ; freedom of exchange, freedom of 
industrial action: this is his recurring theme, and the antithesis of 
Socialist doctrine. M. Paul Reynaud has himself drawn a curious 
parallel between the ancien. régime and the Fourth Republic. In 
1783 the financial deficit, that is, the difference between State receipts 
and State expenditure, was ro million livres; in 1949 it was 8 milliard 
francs, or, when the real value of money is considered, about the same. 
The Turgot-Reynaud prescription would certainly seem applicable to 
the malady. But no more than the French king could control the 
great nobles and the abuses on which they and their myriad hangers-on 
battened can Ministers to-day control a democracy that lives by 
buying votes wholesale with privileges and public money. One instance 
is significant of the whole tendency. L’Electricité et le Gaz de France, 
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the nationalised combine of companies that formerly supplied those 
commodities throughout the country at a reasonable profit, is bankrupt. 
Within a year it has lost roughly £26 million, a deficit naturally made 
good „out of taxation. Yet it put £14 million at the disposal of the 
social security service, that those engaged in it might enjoy additional 
benefits over and above the run of ordinary French citizens. Func- 
tionaries of the combine, too, get gas and electricity free; not only 
these but throughout the nationalised industries men may be richly 
pensioned off at the age of fifty-five or even less. All this is the result 
of the gangrene spread by Communism in France’s body politic, 
unopposed, to say the least of it, by Socialism. Despite France’s huge 
strides towards economic recovery, instanced by her steel production 
in 1949 of nearly 11 million tons, only 1,100,000 tons less than in the 
peak year of 1929, her bounding exports to the Argentine, and the 
disappearance of the last food rationing with the advent of free coffee 
—an article on the French table as important as tea is to our own—the 
prospect of the cessation of Marshall Aid without any curbing of 
spendthrift dissipation by the State gives many rpucamen to think 
furiously. 

M. Georges Bidault, inheriting from M. Queuille the uneasy task of 
driving a majority team composed of M.R.P., Radicals or Socialists, 
whom M. Queuille told in almost so many words, “ Hang together or 
you will be hanged separately,” has managed it with uncommon skill. 
The fact that M. Bidault has so far succeeded where in the end M. 
Queuille failed does not show that fresh elements ‘have changed the 
French political situation; only that the three parties forming the 
Government majority, longing as they do each to do down the other 
two, have at least momentarily recovered from the suicidal moment 
that upset M. Queuille. The problems remain the same for M. Bidault 
as for his predecessors; the Government strength the same, and its 
weakness. How long M. Bidault will be able to stay the course none 
can say. Can he stay it till the date of the general election next year, 
as prescribed by the Constitution ? If not, and if no other repldtrage 
or replastering, which in politics is French for a stop-gap, is feasible, 
will there be a dissolution sooner? And if so, would the election be 
fought on the existing electoral law, surely one of the worst ever 
devised, as virtually handing over power to political caucuses and 
reducing to a minimum the value of the individual voter’s vote? Or 
otherwise, can the present assembly be expected to alter the law that 
gave it birth and power? Here are questions to which answer cometh 
not. In any case, be its finance faulty and the engineering of its 
passage redolent rather of parliamentary adroitness than of farseeing 
statesmanship, M. Bidault may feel proud of having got the Budget 
through and considerably relieved by the accomplishment of this feat. 
In any case, too, it is most improbable that the merits or demerits of 
the Budget will in the slightest degree affect the vote of the average 
elector. For this is the way of the average elector in all countries. 

The Budget, with all its faults, once safely through, difficulties of 
every sort crowd on M. Bidault or any successor. of his in the existing 
parliament. Already the Socialists are blackmailing him with their 
scheme of a 3,000 francs bonus-——the second of its kind—to all workers 
earning under 15,000 francs a month. Violent dissensions have broken 
out on the problem of whether compulsory arbitration should be 
resorted to before strikes are permissible. The right to strike is en- 
shrined in the constitution, but now that the State, through ‘the 
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nationalisation of industry, has become the largest individual employer 
of labour in France, the question of how it should be exercised becomes 
an urgent factor. Beyond these troubles, the Communists are expected 
in the near future to stage a series of determined strikes, accompanied 
probably by sabotage, in an effort to prevent American arms from 
reaching the French army now in the process of re-equipment. The 
existence of these and other foreseeable snags in the way of France’s 
recovery from the war and German occupation derives in the main 
from her present constitution, the defects of which were discussed in 
an earlier issue of this Review. The constitutional question, always 
within the framework of the Republic, remains completely open. All 
that can be said is that so far the constitution of the Fourth Republic 
has failed to solve it. 

Problems of finance and parliament apart, which however difficult 
are certainly not incapable of satisfactory treatment, another most 
grave and less tractable is pressing on France. True, Indo-China seems 
to most Frenchmen a long way off ;. but it is close to their interests. 
This great French colony, situated between China and Siam, with.a 
native population of nearly 25 million, has for over seventy years been 
‘the scene of intense and fruitful effort by the French, to whom, as 
much as to ourselves in India, are due efficient administration; road 
and railways, peace within the land and commerce without, justice 
for all men, the spread of hygiene under the influence of an important 
branch of the Institut Pasteur, and of education under that of a 
flourishing university. , This pleasing picture was rudely shaken by 
the late world war and occupation by the Japanese, who took care, 
when beaten out of Indo-China, to leave there the seeds of all the 
trouble they could. Since then Indo-China has known no peace, and 
- France’s resources are strained to maintain a position much weakened 
in its moral aspect by the “ loss of face ” suffered by both France and 
Great Britain in the Far East during the war. This is an imponderable 
unknown in Europe and therefore derided by most Europeans; but 
in the East it is of serious, perhaps vital, significance. Partly “ loss of 
face,” and partly the Communist offensive in Indo-China as throughout 
the Orient, is what gives to the Indo-China problem an importance far 
beyond that of French affairs alone. What will happen in Indo-China 
will weigh heavily on the balance in the whole of the Far East and may 
decide an issue of tremendous consequence for all civilisation. 

The present position is simple to state, but no man will venture to 

prophesy its outcome. 
Indo-China is now costing France some £120 million a year.’ She is 
keeping there an army of nearly 130,000 men. Fighting is going on all 
the time against guerrilla bands of Communists and of extreme 
Nationalists. A small army, 2,000 strong, of the latter in the north 
consented only last month after long negotiation to lay down its 
arms. The bulk of the Nationalist Party, under the former Emperor 
Bao Dai, now restoréd to power as head of the State, takes its name 
from Viet Nam, understood to be essentially the same as that of 
Annam, the central province of the four—Cochin-China, Cambodge, 
Annam and Tonkin—forming the Indo-Chinese confederation. Viet 
Nam has now received from the French Government the promise of 
substantial independence, foreign and military affairs being reserved : 
a promise in treaty form, still to be ratified by the French National 
Assembly. Viet Nam, however Nationalist in its ambition, exists solely 
on French support. If this were withdrawn, Bao Dai and his new- 
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formed administration would quickly collapse before the onslaught of 
Viet Nam’s rival, Viet Minh, the party under one Ho Chi-minh. In 
public, Ho Chi-minh wavers between Communist and extreme National- 
ist protestations, but is unquestionably Communist and in close touch 
with Moscow and with Mao Tse-tung, the Chinese Communist war lord, 
‘who has plentifully supplied him with arms and munitions sent by the 
U.S.A. for the use of Chiang Kai-shek and sold by corrupt inter- 
mediaries to the latter’s enemies. The French, in fact, are bolstering 
up the moderate section in Indo-China in the hope of blocking the 
advance of extreme Nationalism and Communism. Since Viet Nam, 
the moderate section, is—like the whole of the Orient in its ‘‘ reawaken- 
ing,” to use the word of Sir Charles Brooke, the last Rajah of Sarawak— - 
fundamentally anti-Europe too, this is obviously a delicate and 
dangerous game, made the more so by rumours afloat among those as 
closely in touch with the scene of action as distance and circumstance 
permit to the effect that Ho Chi-minh has made a “ blood-pact ” on 
the one hand with the semi-Oriental Stalin and on the other with Bao 
Dai, the actual Viet Nam Chief of State, which is interpreted as implying 
between the parties to it a sacred relation against which nothing what- 
ever may prevail. If this were the case Viet Nam would seem to be, 
nothing more than a wooden horse for the Troy of France's colonial 
effort in the Far East. 

It is easy to suggest, as some worthy of respect have suggested, that 
France would do better to cut her loss and withdraw altogether from 
Indo-China. An initial argument that should give pause to those 
inclining to this view is that it is drummed into our ears in and out of 
season by the Communists, and that this gives good ground for rejecting 
it to all who believe in Western and Christian civilisation. But it is 
also tenable that withdrawal would be impossible. The vast material. 
and spiritual losses entailed by such a move apart, the mere published 
decision to make it would probably ring the ‘tocsin for a massacre of 
Europeans on a horrifying scale. It would also hand over Indo-China 
to Communism and this would be the prelude to Communist despotism 
in all South-east Asia and India, with a vivid menace to Australia and 
New Zealand. It is then clear‘that the Indo-China problem is not one 
for France alone, but for all the Western Powers. In any plaris by them 
to protect South-east Asia and Japan from the Communist onslaught 
Indo-China is an essential factor. For the French to maintain their 
position there indefinitely, British and more especially American aid 
will have to be sought ; and it will have to be granted, or the interests 
of both Anglo-Saxon countries, as well as of France, will be swept in 
a spate down the drain. Indo-China is a potential fortress in the 
world-wide struggle that afflicts our time: its abandonment by the 
West would be acceptation of defeat throughout the East. Recognition 
de jure by Great Britain of the Communist conquest and régime in 
China need not tie our hands in attempting to construct a common 
front against Communism in South-east Asia. What is certain is that 
the West, including France, must, if it is to have a reasonable chance 
of effective action, renounce its inferiority complex and cease to 
disguise or apologise for work that, in the future as in the past, can 
only be for the benefit of millions of human beings who, in the event 
of the West being driven out of Asia, would become slaves lower than 
those under the rule of the worst Mongol conqueror in history. 

A different complex affects the French in European affairs. This is 
a sort of defeatism, clearly springing from post-war hangover. There 
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is a tendency among certain Frenchmen to say: “ Why should it be 
worse for us to have the Russians here than to be dragged at the 
American chariot-wheel? ” No question could be more quaint, for | 
those putting ‘it are not Communists, but pre-eminently cosy bourgeois. 
Communists go naturally all out for the Soviet and damn the Americans. 
Quite a number of bourgeois, then, it must be admitted, are so blind as . 
not to recognise a mortal enemy in the Soviet system or to see that, 
should it by hook or by crook get a firm footing in France, they and all 
they hold dear would be doomed to early extinction, as were their 
unfortunate forerunners in Russia. They do not see that in the event 
of another war, which none but Communists, and perhaps not even they, 
desire, France would inevitably be in the fighting-line and any attempt 
to step away from it would merely result in others using France as a 
battlefield. Let her look forward resolutely and she is one of the 
leaders of the West. M. Paul Reynaud recently stated that Soviet 
Russia has 178 divisions on a war footing, the West only six. Divisions 
would not in a future war be all that counts ; moreover, the rearmament 
of the French army from American stocks should enable expansion of 
the actual French army, as well as stiffening of its technical efficiency 
and morale. This is due to begin very soon, and it is encouraging that 
the dockers of Cherbourg by a decisive majority defeated a Com- 
munist proposal that they should refuse to handle munitions from the 
United States. It should also help to allay French doubts as to the 
steadfastness of United States policy. The French understand less 
well than do we the occasional vagaries of American temperament. 
Thus, because the suggestion was made in America, many French 
people fear that the United States intends to rearm Germany, no matter 
how definitely Washington may deny it. Regarding French relations 
with America, we may think it fortunate that Germany is divided into 
two parts: were there a one and indivisible Germany this anxiety might 
work serious mischief. Largely as the result of M. Robert Schuman’s 
wise management through past months and clear grasp of the facts 
France has gone a long way towards an understanding with Western 
Germany. Between her and the Government at Bonn are no issues - 
that cannot be dealt with in the patient hope of success. The one thing 
France would not stand is an attempt, from whatsoever quarter it 
might come, at German rearmament. Since Great Britain has clearly 
expressed herself, too, against any such policy, French disquiet on the 
point should be dispelled. Yet it does still linger. 

Another fear that for a while beset the French is that Great Britain 
mearis to pull out of Europe altogether and wrap herself in a haughty 
Commonwealth isolation. The absurdity of the suggestion is easily 
measured by the certainty of its impossibility. Nevertheless, so 
clumsily was the devaluation of the pound managed, Sir. Stafford 
Cripps having acted with an utter disregard for the feelings and the 
interests of England’s friends on the Continent, that it was believed 
in perfectly serious circles, and assurances to the contrary had to be 
given and repeated over and over again. When men like Poincaré and 
Clemenceau controlled French affairs there may have been misunder- 
standings between the two countries, tension, tiffs, and even violent 
quarrels, but not the uneasy tremors from across the Channel that 
have manifested themselves on more than one occasion in the last 
twelvemonth. A return to sober self-confidence would do France more 
good than months of political expostulation. - 

An interesting development in French domestic ‘affairs of which 
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little has been heard in England is that of the Church Missions, 
established largely owing to the influence of Cardinal Feltin, formerly 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, now of Paris, among workmen. Young priests, 
specially trained for the purpose, take jobs as laundrymen, miners, 
bricklayers, engineers ; one, a celebrated preacher at Notre Dame de 
Paris, deported by the Germans to a concentration camp for his 
Resistance activity, worked for two years as a stonemason. The object 
is less that of doctrinal propaganda than to show the French workman 
by the example of these missionaries what is the Christian way of life 
and how it is not incompatible with the dignity and advancement of 
labouring men. The movement is said to meet with growing success. 
What is certain is the vivid revival of religious influence in France 
compared with the state of things forty years ago. Seventy-five per 
cent. of the population of Paris are now baptised in the Catholic faith ; 
between 40 per cent. and 50 per cent. of marriages, and rather more of 
funerals are celebrated according to its rites. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a respectable proportion of Parisians consists of Protestants 
and Moslems, so that the above figures are even more striking 
than they seem. It was a matter of common observation that the 
churches at Christmas and the New Year were largely filled with men, 
and with young men at that. The mangeurs de curés of old days, could 
they reappear, would cut a very strange figure. This may not prove a 
vital manifestation in French affairs during the months to come, yet 
it may be a serious pointer in the fight of the sane part of the nation 
against Communism, and it certainly should not be left out of account 
in any “ What’s What in France.” 


JOHN POLLOCK. 


P.S.—After the above lines were written, a quick storm blew up 
over the Saar or, to use the French spelling, the Sarre, which no 
German Government, West or East, will ever let pass outside its sphere 
of influence without protest and without effort, even in extremis, to 
keep the Sarre under effective German control. Neither France nor 
-Great Britain could allow the German claws again to be fixed in the 
Sarre without obvious danger to future peace. The present annoyance, 
engineered by Dr. Adenauer, shows clearly the dangers of irresolution, 
in affairs of State. Had France and Great Britain presented a stouter 
front against the mounting tide of German militarism after the 1914-18 
war, the Sarrois would never have voted, as they did in 1935, for a 
return to the Reich. Their economic interests urge them towards ' 
France, and they are the least Prussianised of all Teutonic regions 
north of Austria. Then they feared, with reason, to do anything other 
than vote German. Now their inclination is for a political as well as 
economic understanding with the French, who it is unlikely will be 
found playing the fool again in this matter-after the bitter experience 
of 1940. 

The so-called Revers-Mast scandal caused by a confidential document 
on Indo-China drawn up by the former of these two generals being 
divulged both to and by Communist agents in Paris and in Viet Nam 
has created astonishment and disgust in France. In fact, if, as is 
alleged, its publication in one quarter was due to General Revers’ 
indiscretion, it was simultaneously passed to the Communists in 
another quarter ‘by a person from whom it could not be kept secret 
and who promptly handed it on to the enemies of France or, at the . 
least, did nothing to prevent its being so handed on. The document 
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appears to have contained nothing of vital interest ; but, if it had, it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that it would have been dealt with in 
precisely the same manner. No wonder decent-minded Frenchmen 
cannot refrain from disgust. As for astonishment, the only astonishing 
thing is that anyone should feel astonished. The Augean stables in- , 
post-war France created by political manœuvre and Communist - 
intrigue infect the .air not only of finance. Doubtless: our 
American friends have. drawn the inevitable inference regarding 
security problems and their secrets of the mass-manufacture of the 
atomic and other bombs.—J. P. 


LOSS AND GAIN. 


| E two most important things that happened in the past year 

are that the much prophesied American slump did not take 

place’ and that the strenuously denied devaluation of the £ 
sterling did. During the first half-year of 1949 the slowing down of 
America’s economic tempo looked to many observers as a proof of 
the pet Marxist theory—echoed by many other prophets of gloom— 
that capitalism and a free economy carry the seeds of self-destruction. 
Magnified out of all proportion to the realities of the situation, the 
American recession was interpreted not as a healthy and much overdue 
process of readjustment but as the opening chapter of an inevitable 
crisis—as bad or worse than 1929. But the second half of 1949 com- _ 
pletely belied all these false prophesies and biased diagnoses. The 
American economy has entered the new year in a most buoyant state 
and the statistics for the past twelve months reveal a picture of unique 
strength. As often as not the all-time record of 1948 is maintained 
or even surpassed, and when 1949 lags behind the quite abnormal’ 
boom year that preceded it, the margin of deterioration is surprisingly 
small. To be the second-best year in the whole of America’s economic 
history is surely no mean record and it is now being recognised as such. 
From.a European point of view this continuance of American prosperity 
is the greatest “‘ credit ’’ item on the international balance sheet. The 
fact can never be sufficiently stressed that so long as America is 
prosperous she will always be generous and liberal in her dealings with 
other nations, whereas an America crippled by a social and economic 
crisis is bound to think of herself first even if this runs contrary to 
her international responsibilities. 

The events of 1949 not only disproved the theory that a slump in 
America is unavoidable, it also belied Sir Stafford Cripps’s repeated 
and emphatic assertions that devaluation of the £ sterling was neither 
desirable nor necessary. After all its optimistic annual surveys and 
other official statistics, poured out with a pretence of scientific pre- 
cision ; after all its claims to success through planning and austerity, 
coupled with a profession of superior knowledge and efficiency denied 
to their non-socialist predecessors, the British Labour Government 
was compelled to make a staggering admission of failure. This is how 
sir Stafford Cripps put it in his devaluation Press conference of 
September rgth, 1949: “ At the end of the war,” he said, ‘ we all 
thought it was going to be easier than it turned out to be in the economic 
sphere, and we have been trying to deal with it by a series of temporary 
expedients which have led to a series of .crises as each expedient has 
been exhausted.” If any critic of the Government had said as much 
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he would have been severely reprimanded by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or his colleagues, and it is significant that apparently as 
late as August the Government believed that it could avoid devaluation. 

To many competent observers abroad, however, devaluation had 
appeared as unavoidable for many months before it actually took 
place. A flight from sterling had been a characteristic international 
phenomenon not only throughout 1949 but even in 1948. When, 
notwithstanding his many emphatic denials, the Chancellor finally did 
devalue the £, the effects of this measure were already largely dis- 
counted in most countries—including America. Those countries which 
devalued in unison with Britain merely made a logical adjustment for ` 
which they had beem ready for a long time.- Among the few govern- 
ments that had accepted Sir Stafford’s words implicitly was the French 
Cabinet, and the unhappy result was a political and economic crisis 
which- not only brought to an end M. Queuille’s successful thirteen . 
` months’ premiership but for four weeks frustrated all attempts to 
constitute a new government in France. 

Not the least of the many consequences of devaluation is the fact 
that international confidence in the good faith of the British Govern- 
ment has been severely shaken. As to the economic issues raised for 
Britain herself, they have béen very aptly dealt with in the Monthly 
Letter of the National City Bank of New York. This admirable 
publication summarises them under the two following headings: 
“ I. Can costs of production in Britain be prevented from rising to 
the point of cancelling out the effects of devaluation in cheapening 
the prices of British goods in dollar markets? 2. Can the sale of 
British goods and services to the dollar area be sufficiently expanded 
by devaluation so that the greater quantity of goods and services 
exported will not only make up for the decrease in their prices but 
garner enough additional dollar exchange to reduce the sterling-dollar 
problem to manageable proportions ?”’ After analysing in some detail 
these two crucial issues the Monthly Letter concludes that 
devaluation provides no panacea for Britain’s difficulties. “ Whether 
devaluation proves to be merely a palliative,” it says, “ or a road to 
genuine cure, comes back to the fundamental question as to whether 
the short-run gains that have been achieved can be consolidated by 
real progress in reducing costs and increasing the productivity of the 
British economy. For without such progress no mere marking down 
of currency values can over the long run enable Britain to sell in the 
world markets enough goods and services to pay for those which she 
herself requires.’ 

It is a truism to-say that no real world-wide reconstruction is possible 
as long as Britain is not in a position to perform—at least in part— 
her normal financial, commercial and political functions. This fact 
alone, quite apart from any genuine goodwill, causes most other 
countries to desire Britain’s recovery and prosperity. The Western 
world badly needs a strong and dynamic Britain. It simply cannot 
understand the British Leftists who seem to rejoice at every new 
weakening of the United Kingdom or the Commonwealth. Strasbourg 
or no Strasbourg, a healthy Britain that knows where it is going— 
and that has not only the capacity to get there but to get there in 
time—would be the natural leader of a democratic Europe whom the 
other democracies would welcome with the utmost enthusiasm. A sick 
Britain, in the throes of intellectual confusion, economic crises and 
social maladjustment, is a cause ofthe greatest anxiety not only to 
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Europe (not forgetting the anti-Communists behind the iron curtain) 
but to'the U.S.A, and most of the civilised world as well. 

Only the Soviet Government can rejoice at Britain’s present diff- 
culties. Next to the conquest of China this has been the greatest 
bounty with which the year 1949 has presented Moscow. To be sure, 
Stalin can claim no credit either for the triumphs of Mao Tse-tung or 
for the British crisis, but he is the greatest beneficiary of both these 
developments. They go along way to mitigate his failure in Yugoslavia 
and in Finland, which must be riling him a great deal. Here we come 
to the third important item on the international balance sheet. Does 
Moscow’s present position belong to the “loss ” or the “ gain ” side 

of the books as far as the free world is concerned ? Now that the 
Western democracies know that Stalin, too, has the atom bomb, do 
they feel weaker or stronger in their cold war with the Soviets? And 
is the position in Germany shaping to the advantage of the Western 
Allies or will it possibly turn out to be a mere prologue to a new Russo- 
German understanding ? 

In their dealings with Moscow the democracies are always inclined 
either to underestimate or to overestimate Stalin’s strength. So it 
was between the wars, so it was during the war itself, and so it is now. 
From this curious tendency to exaggeration and recondite thinking 
many mistakes of policy have sprung, just as from the obstinate 
refusal in London or in Washington to learn anything about Russia’s 
history, geography or economics. Washington at long last seems to 
have recognised this handicap of ignorance, and there is little doubt 
that increased knowledge will prove helpful in framing a more realistic 
American policy towards the Soviet Union. Meanwhile it is a mistake 
to oversimplify Stalin’s international position. Despite all propaganda 
to the contrary, his domestic difficulties must be great and often 
crippling. His hold over the satellite countries is precarious and can 
only be maintained through the application of terrorism. At the two 
extreme ends of the iron curtain he has been defied by brave people 
who are not afraid of invasion or death and who know that voluntary 
surrender is no protection against the executioner and the loss of 
freedom. 

Yugoslavia has dared to turn against Moscow because Tito claims 
that Stalin is not communistic or revolutionary enough. Finland, on 
three dramatic occasions within one year, has stood up to Stalin and 
his minions because she does not want to be communistic or revolu- 
tionary at any price. Whatever the future may hold for either of 
these two small countries, the fact remains that in 1949 Stalin preferred 
to swallow this humiliating open insubordination rather than risk 
becoming involved in a war—possibly of more than local character. 
In the democracies, wherever free elections have been held, Communism 
has suffered serious setbacks. And in the United Nations Russia's 
obstructionist and provocative tactics have proved of singularly little 
avail. 

The problem of Germany is too vast to be dealt with in a survey 
of this kind. But the following few observations nevertheless seem 
essential. In the Russo-American rivalry for Germany’s favour— 
which was unavoidable and which the Bonn Government is obviously 
going to exploit to the full—both sides are playing a dangerous game. 
For the democracies the implications of the spectacular recovery of 
Western Germany are far more important than they like to admit, 
At best, increased German competition is a formidable threat even to 
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the U.S.A. but particularly to Britain and to many other smaller 
nations. At worst, there is always a danger of renewed military menace. 
All the evidence points to a strong recrudescence of Right Wing 
nationalism (in truth it never disappeared but only went underground 
for a while), and this is too closely related to militarism to be comfort- 
able. The firm belief held in certain allied quarters that Germany 
should be rearmed to serve as a bulwark against Bolshevism sounds 
devastatingly familiar. What reassurance is there that, when she 
has obtained all the political and economic or even military Concessions 
from the Allies, Western Germany is not going to embark on another 
sinister deal with Moscow? The fact of her own Right Wing tendencies 
is no obstacle to this but, on the contrary, a factor in favour of such 
an argument. Pastor Nieméller, who is generally considered as that 
rare specimen, a “ good ” German, recently proclaimed urbt et orbi 
what many lesser Germans no doubt feel in their hearts, namely that 
no price would be too heavy for unification of their Reich, as well as 
the return of Berlin and the lost provinces—not even the price of 
Sovietisation. Most Germans like to think that in a transaction with 
the Russians they can, in the long run, outsmart their partners. As 
to Stalin, Germany's revival, and especially her reunited economy, 
present no dangers of competition’but far better possibilities of obtain- 
ing equipment and technical skill than can be found among his present 
satellites. The political and strategic advantages he would derive from . 
a German alliance are immeasurable. But-all this is speculation. The 
facts are that, viewed on its own merits, Stalin’s present domestic and 
international position reveals many weaknesses ; viewed in the light 
of the opportunities that are constantly falling into his lap thanks to 
America’s inexperience and Britain’s difficulties, Moscow’s capacity for 
disrupting what remains of civilisation in the world is still very great 
indeed. | 

Of the other Europear nations it must be said that only Switzerland 
remains a completely sound, financially strong, free democracy where 
the ancient traditions of liberalism are being defiantly maintained. 
France and Italy have achieved spectacular economic recovery despite 
their permanent state of political turmoil. The paradox of France is 
that although the State is almost always bankrupt, the nation remains 
fabulously rich. At a pinch, the French can feed themselves and their 
dependence on foreign assistance is in no way comparable to that of 
the British. Industrial production is now at an all-time peak and the 
range of French exports has widened in a very impressive way. 
Belgium’s outstanding post-war economic record cannot be indefinitely 
maintained and the country is facing many uncertainties. Moreover, 
she is once again in the throes of a political crisis centring around the 
question of King Leopold’s return. For Holland the year has been a 
stormy one indeed and it looks as if she were facing many new economic 
difficulties in the months to come. 

Through immense hard work and exemplary frugal living, the Finns 
have succeeded in establishing a modicum of prosperity in their 
country and, despite the burden of reparations to Russia, they now 
enjoy fairly normal conditions. Significantly enough, they were able 
to abolish rationing before Sweden, so that last year many people in 
Stockholm were getting food packages from Finland. In 1949 the 
Swedes made great strides towards recovering from the economic 
crisis of 1947-48 which had been brought about largely as a result of 
their own mistakes. In Norway and Denmark production is high, 
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trade and shipping are good, but nevertheless there are many acute 
post-war problems which are as yet far from being settled. Thus, the 
picture of Europe remains a patchy one, while Asia offers so many ` 
problems and uncertainties that it would be hazardous indeed to 
venture any prophecies and guesses. However, despite all the inter- 
national tension, once again a year has gone by without war breaking 
out—even though trouble spots have been plentiful and on many an 
occasion it looked as if a resort to arms were unavoidable. As things 
stand at present, there is no cause to anticipate an outbreak of war 
in 1950. 
Fon a European point of view, the real problem is how to achieve 
economic recovery and consolidation during the brief period before 
Marshall Aid comes to its end. Though much lip-service is being paid 
to the idea of a united Europe or to “ integration ” (this now seems to 
have become something of an American obsession), nobody quite knows 
how these desirable goals can be achieved or how they can be reconciled 
with the national sovereign interests, for instance, of the British 
Commonwealth. There is something ‘paradoxical about the fact that 
the pundits in Washington, who have not yet been able to “ integrate ” 
America’s army, navy and air force into one defence service, should 
be so vociferously demanding from the Western European nations 
that they should become an integrated unit of 270 million Europeans. 
But, to quote Mr. Paul Hoffman, the chief protagonist of this ‘idea, 
“ There are moments in history when even the most difficult of tasks 
can be accomplished. It is my view that this is such a moment in 
the history of Western Europe. A combination of threats from the 
East and Marshall Aid from the West give hope that the many and 
varied problems attendant upon integration will be resolved.” 


GEORGE SOLOVEYTCHIK. 


“ ON PROBATION IN CHINA.” 


NTIL the massive deployment of the Communist forces through 
| | Manchuria to the North China Plain it was still suggested by 

peripatetic missionaries and visiting parliamentarians that the 
only alternative to the government of Chidng Kai-shek was “ Red 
banditry,” which apparently succeeded at one and the same time in 
being licentious, undisciplined and irresponsible—and the fanatically 
obedient tool of the Kremlin. Now, eighteen months later, it is to this 
caucus that H.M. Government offers recognition. 

This diplomatic revolution has been unwillingly: achieved in the 
face of hard facts which even statesmen have been unable to brush 
away. Since the beginning of 1948 there has been a steady stream of 
sober and informed comment from foreigners working inside Communist 
territory, and in adjoining areas—those of the missionaries who stood 
their ground, relief workers, business men, and the correspondents of 
some of the great newspapers of Britain and America. The picture 
which emerges from their dispatches bears little resemblance to the 
gloomy if imaginative scenes projected by the “ Old China Hands.” It 
suggests that the last two years have marked the destruction of an 
evil growth in the Chinese body politic. Albeit the surgery has been 
, So drastic that the patient’s life is still in danger. The corruption and 
the moral bankruptcy of the Nationalist régime stood as the greatest 
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single barrier to Chinese recovery, whether spiritual or economic, from 
the ravages and the disintegration of the war with Japan. The Western 
world knew the facts well enough, but none of our leaders had the 
courage to admit them, and, in token of ‘that admission, to withdraw 
their support of the Nationalists. By diverting 97 per cent. of 
U.N.R.R.A. aid to the Nationalists, by countenancing an unparalleled 
increase in the flow of American and Canadian arms for use against 
the opponents of the Nationalists, the Western powers have enabled 
the Generalissimo and his associates to keep the war going for about 
eighteen months longer than would have been possible without foreign 
aid. That policy: might have been excusable had there been the 
slightest attempt to impose conditions on the aid that was given. 
There was by 1947 a powerful and growing “ middle-of-the-road ” 
group of liberal Chinese, with an influential committee in exile in Hong 
Kong and a spearhead of impartial opposition to both extremes in 
the Civil War in the form of a courageous student protest movement. 
We allowed this growing party of the “ Middle Way ” to fall by the 
wayside under the systematic persecution of the Generalissimo’s secret 
police. Instead, we chose to wait and see, and.as a result we have 
watched the initiative in China go almost by default to the one group 
which combined belief in itself with the ability to wrest political power 
by main force. Now, after the storm is over and the victory won, 
we offer to recognise the Communist régime as de jure the Government 
of China. As a Chinese would put it, we “ offer an umbrella after the 
rain has stopped.” Then we wonder that the new Government is slow 
to thank us for it. 

The British offer of recognition has been greeted both here and in 
America with a great deal of reserve. It is almost as if we were placing 
the new China on probation. We no longer cut the newcomer in the 
street, but we retain our misgivings about his character, his origins 
and his future intentions. We are making the best of a bad job, it 
would seem, and it is up to this gate-crasher in the Far East to settle 
down quietly and show a proper gratitude for the tepid confidence we 
now repose in him. 

Those who continue to work in the new China look at matters rather 
differently. In the last six months the Communists have been settling 
down to civilian government, both in the newly conquered countryside 
of Central China and in the great commercial cities of the eastern 
coastal belt. Their behaviour towards the foreigner has disproved all 
the prophecies. They have put sentries outside the churches and the 
great mission compounds, and the offices and factories of the foreign 
combines—not to deny entry to the foreigner but to keep looters out. 
They have confirmed the freedom which already existed under the 
Nationalists for any man to preach against religion. But they have 
also granted to Protestant Christianity a representation in the new 
‘ People’s Government ” far out of proportion to the numerical ratio 
of Chinese Christians either to the members of other religions in China 
or to the population of China asa whole. They have denounced Roman 
Catholicism as a reactionary religion which consistently strove to 
uphold the status quo in corrupt Nationalist, China and as consistently 
agitated against the spread of Chinese Communism. But they still 
permit Chinese Catholics to worship according to their own, usages. 
They have speeded a process begun long before the Nationalist defeat 
—the transfer of the direction of Chinese universities to Chinese hands. 
But they have gone out of their way to encourage foreign teachers to 
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stay on although they know these foreigners to be out of sympathy 
with the doctrines of the régime. 

Something of this attitude was to be discerned two. years ago, and 
- was duly reported in these columns. But there is one feature which 
few if any foreigners can claim to have foreseen. It can be represented 
by the following story, which is typical of many such. A Communist 
advance party enters a Chinese city after the Nationalists have with- 
drawn, and calls on one of the foreign groups which has remained 
behind. The officer in charge speaks politely to the foreigners and 
thanks them`for remaining. He then notices that this semi-religious 
foreign group retains Chinese servants in its employment to do some 
of the more menial work. The Communist is puzzled, and he says, “ I 
don’t understand. You are Christians and democrats, but you employ 
servants to do the dirty work.” The significant word is “ but.” The 
Chinese Communist viewpoint appears to be that Christians and 
democrats have a morality and a standard of social organisation which 
_in some sense is to be respected, and by which the foreigner is to be 
judged. There is no suggestion that Christianity or democracy are 
mere subterfuges, hypocritical forms behind which the perfidious 
foreigner hides his greed and his despotism. The foreigner is 
finding his practices suddenly judged by his. preaching. A great 
proportion of the younger Chinese Communists have been brought 
up on the democratic textbooks and the religious teachings 
of the West. They have turned to a more rigorous doctrine because, 
largely due to the blinkered statesmanship of the Western Powers, 
Chinese democrats were denied encouragement when they most needed 
it. But although, to the Communists, Western ideas and methods are 


no longer applicable to China, it,is still assumed that the Westerner . 


believes in these ideas himself, and in a very salutary manner the 
foreigner finds himself recalled to the principles for which he is supposed 
to stand. We have been appointed the ambassadors of Christian 
democracy, whether we want it or no.. 

There can have been few occasions in the history of China’s re- 
lations with the Western world when it was more difficult for the 
Westerner to make a first-class showing. In the thirteenth century 
Marco Polo’s uncle was asked by the Great Khan to bring one hundred 
priests or professors of the. Christian gospel into China in order that 
they might tell the people about their religion. The Polos went home 
to Europe and set about recruiting this mission. But in the end they 
had to return to China without a single priest. No one, it appeared, 
dared to make the journey. To-day we are more fortunate in explaining 
ourselves away. But only a little more fortunate. In far too many 
Christian missions in China the foreigners evacuated themselves and 
their equipment, weeks before the Communists arrived. Now they 
complain that it is not-easy to regain admission to Communist territory. 
Those, particularly the younger men, who decided to remain behind, 
have found the Communists surprisingly tolerant of the faint hearts 
of their colleagues, though it is possible that the Communists’ opinion 
of organised ‘Christianity is not quite so high as it used to be. But 
still, the type of men and women who have stayed on are the very 
best kind of ambassadors the West could provide. For the most part, 
even in the bad old days, they were uneasy at the manner in which 
the compound walls tended to insulate the foreigner from the strange 
yet rich life which went on in the slums outside. A few chose to set 
up their headquarters in the same kind of tumbledown huts in which 
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their parishioners were living. They tramped the roads, and ‘were 
absent from the ceremonial feasts which some foreigners felt were a 
necessary means of maintaining amicable relations with the men of 
property who controlled local government under the Nationalists. 

This type of young missionary now finds the Communists are ready 
even to seek his advice on social questions, since he already has a 
reputation for concerning himself intimately with the terrible economic 
conditions which the new régime is committed to end. But even with 
this unexpectedly receptive response the foreigner who stayed behind 
in Communist China is likely to find himself severely tested. The test 
does not come in the traditional form of religious persecution. The 
Communists appear to be treating religion no worse, if no better, than 
any other institution in newly occupied territory. In a sense the 
present challenge is harder to meet than religious persecution would 
be. A recently returned Christian worker put it something like this : 
“ We are finding, even amongst our own young Christian members, 
that the entry of the Communists into a village or a city somehow 
releases a power for service and self-sacrifice, for altruism and even a 
kind of humility, which in social terms rivals the very best that 
Christian initiative in China ‘has,so far been able to offer. There are 
almost all the features which one associates with a religious conversion 
—a great rebirth of the spirit.” 

This, then, is the challenge which the West must meet. Somehow, 
in spite of all the distortions and misunderstandings that affairs in 
China have suffered at “ Old China Hands,” there is a kind of spiritual 
regeneration at work. One is tempted to say, “ If this is Communism, 
then it is what China needs, and we do well to recognise the fact.” 
But, so far, it is not Communism, at least as we understand it in the 
West. And it need not be the kind of Communism we rightly oppose 
in Europe, if we are prepared to throw the weight of Western influence 
in the’ scales. China’s destiny is delicately poised. After more than 
a quarter of a century of war, invasion, commercial exploitation and 
misgovernment, the country desperately needs to regain confidence in 
its own powers to rebuild itself. This confidence is coming, for better 
or for worse, through men who call themselves in Chinese “ the Share- 
property Party,” and in English “the Communists.” But self- 
confidence and self-respect are only half the battle. The new China 
also needs the sympathy and the technical and economic assistance of 
the outside world. If that help is not to be had from the world of 
the Western democracies then the régime will surely turn, in fact as 
well as in name, to Communist Russia. 

As yet China is still a Middle Kingdom, for which few indeed of the 
issues and the ideas implicit in the Cold War are applicable. Both 
worlds have something to offer to China’s future, just as both worlds 
have contributed, for good and for ill, to China’s tragic past. In the 
next decade China will be choosing from the foreigner those ideas and 
those practices which are needed to complement her new social 
structure. And in the meantime both sides in the Cold War are “ on 
probation.” 

Tony GIBSON. 
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INDEPENDENT INDONESIA. 


ARELY more than a year after being arrested and interned 

as a Dutch prisoner on the island of Banka, President Sukarno 

reigns in the white marble: Ionic-style Palace at Jakarta, the 
name of the medieval sultanate in which Batavia was founded three 
centuries ago, and now of the Indonesian capital. As Head of State 
in the new “ Republik Indonesia Serikat ” (United Indonesia) his 
dominions include all the 3,000 islands of the former Netherlands East 
„Indies except New Guinea. It is the most dramatic transformation in 
Asia. 

The germ of the final settlement TA in the Inter-Indenesian Con- 
ference held at Jogjakarta in July 1949, when for the first time the 
Federalist leaders of the non-Republican States set up under Dutch 
auspices joined with the reinstated Republican leaders to concert a 
joint independence programme. Hitherto regarded by the Republic 
as Dutch puppets, the Federalists had accepted, and even welcomed, 
Dutch support in their desire for self-determination and as a protection 
against Republican centralisation. But resentment against the 
liquidation of the Republic and the imprisonment of its leaders following 
the second Dutch police action in December 1948 so inflamed the 
Federalists that their separatism was swamped in an upsurge of pan- 
Indonesian nationalism. In one stroke the Dutch had done more to 
create Indonesian solidarity than years of Republican propaganda. 
At the Dutch-Indonesian Conference at The Hague a few weeks later 
a provisional constitution was accordingly drafted by the two Indo- 
nesian delegations as the pledge of their new-born unity. By serving 
also as a joint anti-Dutch manifesto this document fulfilled what may 
ultimately be seen in retrospect as its main function. 

During this Round Table Conference the Dutch at length consented 
to a complete and final surrender of sovereignty, anda series of docu- 
ments to bring this about passed the States-General in the form of a 
Bill on December zoth. At a ceremony held in the Royal Palace at 
Amsterdam a week later the “ Charter ” transferring sovereignty from 
the Netherlands to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia was 
signed by Queen Juliana and accepted by the Republican Prime 
Minister Hatta. Both parties then Signed the Netherlands-Indonesian 
Statute of Union creating a new “ Union” organ whereby the two 
countries are linked as independent sovereign partners under the 
Crown. At the same time the Government of the new All-Indonesian 
Republic (which must be distinguished from the original Jogjakarta 
Republic, now one of its constituents) was vested in an Inner Cabinet 
of four appointed by President Sukarno—Prime Minister Hatta and 
Defence Minister the Sultan of Jogjakarta representing the original 
Republic, Anak Agung Gde Agung, Prime Minister of East Indonesia, 
and the Sultan of Pontianak representing the Federalists. This Inner 
Cabinet in turn nominated a larger Cabinet of fifteen members’ each 
representing one federal unit. Pending the general election to a 
Constituent Assembly to take place in a year’s time, these three organs 
of President, Inner Cabinet and Cabinet comprise the Provisional 
Government. 

British observers tend to appraise the new Republic by comparison 
with the new Asian Dominions of the “ British” Commonwealth— 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon—and with Burma. On paper: Indonesia 
appears to be rather more closely linked to Holland than is India to 
Britain. By the Statute of Union Indonesia acknowledges the Dutch 
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Crown as Head of the Union although only two organs—a secretariat 
and a court of arbitration—are provided for the discharge of its 
functions. The Republic of India, on the other hand, having chosen 
to remain within the Commonwealth, and at whose instance the title 
“ British ” has apparently been dropped, has specifically repudiated 
the-suzerainty of the Crown. But, like the former British dependencies, 
Indonesia has now acquired full control over defence, foreign relations 
and finance ; and no longer will the Dutch possess military bases in 
Indonesia (except for the naval base at Surabaya, where, pending the 
formation of an Indonesian navy, a Dutch naval unit will remain for 
one year under the authority of the Indonesian Government). But 
whereas even on paper the Dutch-Indonesian Union seems little more 
than a face-saving gesture on the part of the Dutch to bolt the door | 
after the horse has gone, at the time of the transfer of British 
sovereignty the Commonwealth was an old-established going concern 
which, even though shorn of its Asian members, would remain both 
internally and internationally a major world Power. The Common- 
wealth, moreover, as the sterling area, has a practical bond of economic 
interest, and for this reason if no other, India, with her large sterling 
balances, finds it expedient to remain in. Indonesia, on the contrary,. 
like Burma, starts life with a national debt, and only time will show 
to what extent either of these new independent Republics will prove 
able or willing to discharge obligations assumed at the time of transfer. 
In another practical respect there is likely to be more reality in British- 
Indian than in Dutch-Indonesian co-operation. English is the common 
tongue of India, Burma and Ceylon, also their link with the whole 
Western world. In the face of the same necessity, Indonesian leaders 
increasingly use English as their second language and, notwithstanding 
the proviso of the Statute of Union for the continued use of Dutch, 
English is bound eventually to become the second language ‘in the 
schools. It might even be claimed that the disappearance from -Indo- 
nesia of the Dutch language, and with it the Teutonic pedantry of 
thought-form, is essential to modern political evolution. Anyone who 
has perused the Dutch documentation through the four-year contro- 
versy cannot fail to have gained a new comprehension of. the old 
phrase “double, Dutch’’; and it seems evident that the pompous 
‘phrasing, the hollow verbiage, the interminable circumlocutions of this 
cumbrous tongue have been one of the main impediments in the path 
of political compromise. Finally India, and to a slightly lesser extéit 
Pakistan and Ceylon, are thoroughly at home in Britain’s political 
system, of which they have adopted a large measure. The confessional 
basis of Dutch political parties, on the other hand, which has con- 
sistently bedevilled the whole Indonesian issue, belongs more to 
seventeenth-century Europe than to the secular world of to-day, is 
utterly alien to Asia, and constitutes yet another formidable obstacle 
in the way of future Dutch-Indonesian co-operation. 

Inside Indonesia the picture is far from rosy. The draft Indonesian 
constitution is federal in form, a reluctant concession on the part of 
the Jogjakarta Republic to secure the Federalists’ support. But it is 
significant that the real heads of the Provisional Government, and so 
of All-Indonesia, are the former Jogjakarta leaders, Sukarno and 
Hatta. For the moment they are carrying on the administration 
through the fifteen Federal States inherited from the Dutch. But it 
is by no means certain that this structure will last the interim period, 
and scarcely: more probable that the provisional constitution. will 
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survive without fundamental changes. The reunification of Java, if 
and when the Republic succeeds in suppressing banditry, under a 
central government seated either at Jogja or Jakarta, in place of the 
four or five sections into which the Dutch had broken it up, is probably 
the desire of«all non-Communists, and such a move, whenever it occurs, 
should not be misinterpreted as a sign of fissiparous tendencies. In 
Sumatra the course of future evolution is less predictable, for, although 
in theory the Jogja Republic holds the whole country (apart from two 
small enclaves round Medan and Palembang), there are at least four 
major racial divisions which, throughout her history, prevented Sumatra 
from becoming a united country as was Java, when first the Dutch 
‘atrived there. President Sukarno’s main difficulty will arise with East 
Indonesia, a far-flung congery of islands comprising Celebes, the 
Moluccas and the Sundas, which, seated at Macassar, is nevertheless 
‘the most viable of the Federal States; and with the still more back- 
ward Bornean group of five. The brief Republican and Federalist 
honeymoon’ of 1949 is hardly sufficient to reconcile century-old 
jealousies ; or, in particular, to reconcile Javanese ambitions to head 
a centralised empire with the self-determinationism of the Federalists, 
especially if it possesses the weapons with which to iron out a separatist 
revolt, 

That primitive peoples fare better at the hands of European 
administrators than at those of their slightly more advanced neighbours 
is incontestable. If the Dutch had accepted the van Mook-Sjahrir 
Agreement of April 1946 (by which the Republic was then prepared 
to concede them overall control outside Java and Sumatra, in réturn for 
complete internal autonomy, and direct foreign relations for itself), they 
would still retain all the rest and Indonesia would possess the civilising 
_ and stable element she so sorely needs. The short-sighted Dutch - 
objection that Indonesia without Java was not worth the candle loses 
force in the light of their present attempt to retain New Guinea, the 
sole issue still outstanding. To this territory Indonesia has no more . 
claim than to Holland herself, and if the welfare of the inhabitants 
were the ruling consideration, probably a joint Dutch-Australian 
protectorate over the whole of New Guinea would be the best solution. 
The same arguments apply equally to the Shan and Karen States of 
Burma. But whereas, owing to their situation in the hinterland, no 
direct access to these areas is physically possible without infringing 
the sovereignty of Burma, the island geography of the Indonesian 
archipelago affords unique facilities for the “ self-determination ” of 
each unit. From a new capital at Macassar.the Dutch might have 
developed anew empire stretching from the Rhio archipelago off 
Singapore to Morotai on the Pacific, from the Moluccas to Merauke 
on the doorstep of Australia. i 

It is unfortunate that the Dutch are so singularly lacking in imagiña- 
tion and in leadership. Even in European affairs Holland is unable 
to produce a Spaak. In the words of Canning’s famous rhyming 
despatch to his ambassador at The Hague ; “ The fault of the Dutch 
is yielding too little and asking too much.” Their worst enemy through- 
out the Indonesian controversy has been their own pyschology. In 
1830 the Belgian separatist revolt was followed by a Dutch police 
action which only envenomed the situation and resulted in their losing 
- the support ‘of thé Flemings, who, more tactfully handled, might have 
been won over to stay with the Netherlands. The Dutch argued for 
nine years before consenting to recognise Belgian,independence, and a 
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year after the final treaty the King of the Netherlands abdicated. In 
Indonesia their “ Raffles complex,” dating from the first British 
occupation of Indonesia in 1811-16 under Sir Stamford Raffles, and 
his subsequent founding of Singapore which drained off their former 
commercial monopoly, blazed up afresh during the sécond British 
occupation in 1945-46, causing them to misinterpret British efforts at 
mediation as a veiled attempt to filch the goods from their larder. 
Dr. van Mook alone knew what he was about, but he too was suspect 
as pro-British or pro-Indonesian. The:same inability to compromise 
subsequently alienated official opinion in the United States, whose 
State Department, from commercial motives, was always more anxious 
for a Dutch restoration than was the British Foreign Office. The first 
police action brought U.N.O. on the scene and led to the American- 
inspired, Dutch-dictated ` Renville Agreement with a truncated 
Republic which only prolonged the stalemate. At the Dutch general 
election in June 1948 the Catholic ‘reactionaries, greedy for a share in 
the spoils of “ Indië,” secured the Labour Party’s assent to the 
dismissal of van Mook in return for a promise to concede a more 
generous instalment of social welfare in Holland. On November 3rd 
he was removed, the last and perhaps the most enlightened of a long 
line of Dutch Governors-General. It was thé beginning of the end. 
The first, and incomparably most urgent, task of the new Republic 
is the suppression of the Tan Malaka Communists and the Muslim 
extremists in the Dar-ul-Islam movement, against both of whom the 
Republican army is still fighting. Not until that is accomplished will 
it be possible to contemplate the holding of the general election which 
in all Asian minds is the insignia of emancipation. General elections 
held under British auspices in India (December 1945), Burma (April 
1947) and Ceylon (September 1947) resulted in the return of the 
leading nationalist parties or coalitions in overwhelming majorities. 
Unlike the former British dependencies, however, Indonesia has not 
had the advantage of making her first electoral experiment under 
European protection. The Dutch rejected the Republican demand for 
elections as “ premature ”’ ; while the Republic, when twitted by the 
Dutch for failing to practise their own precepts, retorted that it was 
impossible to do so in time of seige. In point of fact both sides feared 
the result. Yet with the Communist putsch in full spate, 1950 seems 
even less opportune for so momentous an enterprise. To some extent 
the Indonesian election will hinge on external measures to contain this 
menace throughout south-east Asia in general. It is at least certain 
that to President Sukarno, as to President Nehru, Chinese Communism 
is public enemy number one. The tragic fate of Burma’s leaders has 
demonstrated the peril with which these infant States of south-east 
Asia are beset. All are crippled by their shortage of trained personnel, 
administrative and technical. For at least a generation to come 
Indonesia cannot hope to prosper without the specialised advice and 
guidance which only the West can supply. In view of the spontaneous 
manifestations of goodwill which followed the attainment of their 
independence, at least between the Indonesian leaders and the Dutch, 
the most desirable co-operation between the two nations may be 
realised through the employment by the Indonesian Government of 
Dutch advisers in many branches of administration, industry and 
commerce, Shortly after his dismissal a tentative offer was made by 
the Republicans to invite Dr. van Mook to become adviser to their 
Government. Such an appointment, if it ever came about, would be 
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even more remarkable than the Indian invitation to Lord Mount- 
batten. Lower down the scale the Dutch language is. still the only 
medium of intercourse between Indonesia and the West, and this is 
another practical reason for voluntary Dutch-Indonesian co-operation 
on a wide scale. It is greatly to be hoped that Indonesians will not 
allow a false amour-propre to frustrate their own interests. 

i BARBARA WHITTINGHAM-JONES. 


SWAZILAND. 


VER 200 hundred miles east of Johannesburg lies a little 
( )eountey about the size of Wales, that Kruger coveted. And it 
is by no means uncertain that his successors do not hanker 
after it, even now. Only the other day the Union Minister of Trans- 
port, Mr. Paul Sauer, said, in reference to a railway to serve the south- 
eastern Transvaal and northern Natal, that it could not very well go 
through country in possession of another power. Wedged between the 
Union and Portuguese East Africa, the land of the Ama Swazi is terri- 
tory over which the Union Jack still floats, alone and untainted by 
later additions. The recent prolongation of the Colonial Month 
Exhibition in Great Britain is good news to the sixty-odd Crown 
Colonies of the British Commonwealth. It reveals that, at long last, 
the British public has become alive to their heritage in these possessions 
scattered through the length and breadth of the African as of the other 
continents. If that realisation had come eighty years sooner and had 
the money invested since then, in various foreign enterprises from 
China to Chile, been sunk in Imperial industries, the major part of 
the capital and the dividends might still belong to Commonwealth 
citizens. Instead, the money poured into railways, coal mines, oilfields 
and tramways has either been expropriated by foreign governments 
or else sold to gain currency exchange during the late war. Still, with 
Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon and other eastern possessions handed 
over to their own inhabitants, the time is certainly overdue when 
Africa should be brought into play in order to redress the balance. 
some of the colonies in the erstwhile. dark continent have suffered 
from neglect, none more so than the land of the Ama Swazi. 
Looking back over the fifty years since Mr. Alistair Miller, the editor 
of the Times of Swaziland, addressed the Royal Colonial Institute, as 
it was then called, it does not seem that the high hopes he expressed 
then, not without justification, have been fulfilled in any marked 
degree. There are still no railways in the territory, the coalfield is 
still unworked, and the white population has barely increased by one 
thousand over the last quarter of a century. This last figure is 
grandiloquently described as a 45°5 per cent. increase in the latest 
Whitehall report on the country, but, even so, a rise of forty people 
per year is nothing to sing so very loudly about. Yet Swaziland is 
a country which, given good communications whereby its produce 
could be made available readily to nearby or even more distant lands, 
should certainly prove prosperous. With cool uplands, rising 5,000 ft. 
on its western slopes, with broad, healthy agricultural plains in its 
midland stretches and with semi-tropical lowlands on its eastern 
borders, the little country affords a variety of climate suitable to the 
growth of a wide selection of agricultural produce. With three rivers, 
of considerable size, the Usutu, Umbuluzi and the Komati, there 
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should be potentialities for electric power for factories. But now, 
under the deadening hand of the Colonial Office, electricity at Mbabane, 
the village capital of the country, must cost higher per unit than almost 
anywhere in the King’s dominions. And, because communications are 
all-important to the colony, it is worth noting that Mr. Miller drew 
attention, half a century ago, to the fact that the Usutu River was 
navigable from its mouth almost to the very borders of Swaziland. 

Since a country’s material resources are vital to its development in 
this over-commercialised age, it is worth recording that, in addition 
to the unworked coalfield already mentioned, there are substantial, 
profitable asbestos deposits, which provide employment and a con- 
siderable addition to the colony’s revenue at the present time. At the 
Havelock mine, about forty-five miles north of Mbabane, 28,000 tons 
of this valuable mineral, valued at £840,000, were produced and 
exported in 1947. In fact the mining industry, of which the Havelock 
enterprise represented some 80 per cent., employed 150 Europeans 
and 2,900 natives during that year. And among the other industries 
is cattle and hides, which brought in nearly £300,000 from the sale 
of over 15,000 head of cattle and their skins to buyers in the Union. 
But, these two assets apart, gold, tobacco, butter, tin, barytes, bone- 
meal, butterfat and cotton all figured among the exports from the 
country. With a growing cotton spinning and weaving industry both 
in Southern Rhodesia and the Union, the Swaziland growers should 
find a lucrative market in these directions. 

If one compares American with British ‘colonial administration— 
and Hawaii and Fiji provide a startling, comparatively close com- 
parison—who has failed to wonder why it is that the British possession 
always seems to receive such undeserved neglect? While money is 
poured into the American colony, with tremendous benefits not only 
to the colonists and the natives but also to the mother country, the 
unfortunate British dependency has been expected to “rub along ” 
on next to no aid whatever. Even now the budget for Swaziland is 
a miserable widow’s mite. The best news for some years was the 
announcement that about £7,000,000 was to-be spent by the Colonial 
Development Corporation in planting trees for the building-up of a 
paper pulp industry. But the print was hardly dry on the newspapers 
when the British Colonial Office, with that dread capacity for proving 
an unfailing wet blanket, must needs broadcast to the world that the 
pronouncement was premature in some respects. It is, apparently, to 
be several years before these otherwise bright plans will be allowed 
to fructify. 

For a country the size of Wales, with a native population of more 
than 180,000 and with over 3,000 whites, the annual budget, in 1946-7, 
was less than half a million pounds. Out of this miserable pittance, 
malarial survey and a new leper settlement took almost £10,000. On 
native education the “ vast ” sum of £787 was spent. But, to do the 
figures more justice than they deserve, one must take into account 
here other items, listed separately, such as the Native Trade School, 
Developing Native Education, Agricultural Training of Teachers and 
the Swazi National School, all of which brought the total educational 
expenditure up to slightly more than £21,000. But even this was a 
bare 5 per cent. of the whole revenue. Sums spent on other vital 
projects were by no means impressive. Agricultural research received 
less than {2,000 ; agricultural staffing and the improvement of native 
cattle between them were awarded £6,500, while the geological survey 
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was only allotted £3,500. This j is running a country on the proverbial 
shoe-string with a vengeance. How any kind of results worth anything 
at all can be expected from sixpences doled out in this parsimonious 
fashion passes the comprehension of all but a Whitehall official. Of 
course it will be argued that Colonial budgets ought to balance. With 
a public debt of only £43,o00—-surely one of the smallest in the world 
—-Swazi income tax yielded £103,000, native tax £43,000, Customs 
and Excise £65,000, post and telegraphs £44,000, licences £16,000, 
and base metal royalties £13,000. To be sure you cannot do much 
with these small sums, It is necessary. to prime the pump not at 
some indeterminate date in the future but now. If one-tenth of the 
money wasted,upon that ill-planned and ill-managed groundnuts scheme 
in East Africa had been spent in Swaziland there mere have been 
signs even now of a possible return. | 

Here is a lańd with mineral'resources, ‘with great possibilities for 
growing timber, with decided scope for both ranching and the develop- 
ment of citrus fruit, and all, apparently, the Colonial Office can “dream ” 
up is some scheme for afforestation at some indeterminate date in the 
future. Surely, in the planning of a country, as in that for a military 
campaign, first things should come first and certain priorities should 
be settled in advance. For Swaziland the prime necessity is transport. 
Either a railway must be built or the Usutu should be made capable 
of taking at least barges right up to the border and beyond. Of the 
two the former is, obviously, preferable. At present the only means 
of public transport, communicating with the outside world, are the 
bus services run by the South African Railways. All produce and the 
bulk of the passenger traffic has to go that way. Yet a railway down 
to the coast at Lourenço Marques, giving the country the right to 
import direct, without going through the Union at all, would mean 
emancipation in the economic sense. There is already a line as far 
as Goba, in Portuguese territory on the frontier. 

Another point upon which the pundits of Westminster should PER 
up their minds is the status of the Swazis in the future. When Mr. 
Miler addressed the Royal Colonial Institute it was clearly envisaged 
that Rhodesia and the Protectorates, including Swaziland, would 
eventually become integral parts of the Union of South Africa. They 
may do so yet. It would be a bold man who could prophesy on this 
point with certainty. But, with the present type of government in 
charge of affairs in the Union, there can be no doubt that sentiment 
north of the Limpopo, amongst white people as well as black, will be 
dead against such an amalgamation. The present political line-up 
there looks much more as though it would develop along the lines of 
a Central African Dominion. Most certainly the African is going to 
look much more than askance at any suggestion that he should lose 
the freedom and liberality of British rule, under the Union Jack, for 
the doubtful advantages of being incorporated in the police state so 
beloved of Afrikanerdom. Going through Swaziland, there is no 
question that the people are much happier than the natives in the 
Union under the restrictive pass laws and the increasing humiliations 
of apartheid. Pleasant-faced men, women and piccanins wave cheer- 
fully from the roadside as the car passes them. In the street they 
look you straight in the eye. Whatever else the British rule may or 
may not have done for them during the past half-century, there is 
no thought but that racial and colour problems are, by no means acute 
in the land of the Ama Swazi. There is no reason why they should be. 
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Whatever the faults of the British as colonisers in the sphere. of 
economic development, they have ever treated subject peoples well. 
Here in Swaziland there is not only a European Advisory Council but 
also one, composed of natives, to deal with their own affairs. The 
two races, after a period of difficulty, ended by Mr. Amery’s visit in 
1927, have found their own spheres of mutual and exclusive interest, 
without clashing and without any need for the application of the 
“ herrenvolk ” doctrine, apart from which the Afrikaner, apparently, 
cannot envisage his relations with black people. 

In the past, British Governments, of almost all political complexions, 
have been very prone to give away their friends to their enemies, 
without much compunction or pangs of conscience. It would be a 
lasting sin if the British Government of to-day or to-morrow were to 
hand over the Swazis to the none too tender mercies of the South 
African Government. That régime has not yet shown itself capable 
of handling or looking after the welfare of the Bantu peoples entrusted 
to its care by the Act of Union. But, apart from the humanitarian 
aspect of the matter, it would be a mistake to hand this country over 
to its larger neighbour, if it is intended to encourage the British 
capitalist and investor to help to develop the natural resources of the 
region. More than all this, it is important that the British Government 
should now, once and for all, lay down as a cardinal principle that 
the protectorates of Swaziland, Bechuanaland and Basutoland are 
Imperial property, held in trust for the peoples who inhabit them. 
They are not to be used by some possibly unscrupulous future politician 
as a bargaining counter in some arrangement with the Union of South 
Africa. If ever a nation showed themselves, by their words, actions 
and sentiments towards the black races, to be unworthy of ruling 
native peoples, it is the South Africans and particularly the party 
presently in power. There are great possibilities in Swaziland for the 
Swazis, for the present and future settlers and for the rest of the 
Commonwealth, provided that steps are taken soon,and in adequate 
measure. Tinkering about on a small and piffling scale will do neither 
the people nor the country any good. What is wanted, as with other 
parts of the Colonial Empire, is broad vision and energetic action. 

W. R. GORDON. 

Johannesburg. 
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N The Summing Up (published 1938), a sort of autobiography, 
J Somerset Maugham complains rather peevishly that when young 

men write about modern English literature they never mention 
his work. This may have been so in 1938 but now it no longer applies. 
Not only have two books appeared in English dealing with Maugham’s 
work as a whole but the same is also the case in France. A writer 
who is merely popular would clearly not awaken such interest. Yet 
this still leaves his: position rather vague and open to doubt. Can it 
be clarified further? The author himself asks that he should be 
judged by his best work and not by the occasional pot-boilers. But 
this is not much help for he never tells us what he considers his best 
work to be. At the most one can only gather a hint here and there. 
Of this nature is the remark about Of Human Bondage: “I was 
writing to free myself of an intolerable obsession.” If the hint is 
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taken and the novel itself considered, this impression of “ obsession ” 

is amply confirmed. There is an unmistakable immediacy of emotion 
about it that- recurs in none of the later works. Philip Carey is 
Maugham himself, and this personal aspect has the effect of giving.the 
novel a greater value than anything else he wrote.. Why should this 
be so? After all, it is not necessary to look very far to find other 
subjective incorporations of Maugham—in Dr. Saunders of The 
Narrow Corner, as Ashenden in the six stories of that name, and as 

many of the omniscient “ I’s ” in the short stories. 

The answer leads us straight to the great flaw at the centre of 
Maugham’s work—his acceptance of life as he saw it. This may seem 
strange, since if any writer of our day has ever been condemned so 
often as sordid, cynical, morbid, unhealthy, etc., it is Maugham. It 
would seem from this and from his frequent brushes with reviewers 
that here is a writer who spares no susceptibilities or feelings and just 
expresses the truth as he sees it. In a sense, of course, this is the case. 
Maugham is a vigorous critic both of people and institutions. He has 
an unerring eye for the sham, the phoney and the hypocritical in 
human nature. He exposes the so-called liberal who kicks and 
curses his careless rickshaw boy; the Protestant missionaries who 
close their mission when the weather becomes uncomfortably hot ; the 
limitations of the provincial solicitor in For Services Rendered ‘who 
cannot see his family breaking up around him ;. Julia, the actress- 
heroine of Theatre, whose whole life is one long part, on and off stage. 
The list is endless. But the moral of all Maugham’s work is that to 
be critical is not enough. It is also necessary to have a vision of 
something better and some notion, however incorrect, objectively, of 
how to achieve the something better. Somerset Maugham, with the 
sole exception of Of Human Bondage, has either been denied this 
vision or has evaded its awkward claims. For reasons which will 
appear later, the latter seems the truer explanation. 

A good point de départ is the number of occasions where Maugham 
prides himself on his tolerance. This quotation from Ashenden could 
be paralleled many times over: “ Ashenden admired goodness but 
was not outraged by wickedness.” Exactly, echoes Maugham, that is 
all there is to life. Some men, a minority, try to do good and others, - 
the bad men, are completely wrapped up in their complacency, 
stupidity, pride, arrogance and narrow conventionalism. Maugham 
praises the first and mercilessly castigates the second but he is afraid 
to go any further. He shrugs his shoulders instead. Such is the 
. way of the world. Good and evil, truth and falsehood are all entitled 
to exist. After all, “ there is no reason for life and life has no mean- 
ing,” and “ for nothing is there a why and a wherefore ” (The Summing 
Up). So what is the use of bothering at all? If one tried to do 
anything about it one would only expose oneself to ridicule by 
undertaking an impossible task. The motto of the sensible man is 
surtout point de zèle. The.reformers and the crusaders always 
come to grief in one way or another—that is, if they have not been 
deceiving themselves from the beginning and are not merely place- 
hunters or seekers of the limelight. 

One of the Ashenden stories makes this point a little more clear. 
In it Maugham tells how the hero is having dinner with the British 
Ambassador to a neutral country during the war. The food, the 
surroundings, the company are.all exquisite and eminently. civilised. 
_ Then during the meal it suddenly occurs to Ashenden that less than 
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a hundred miles away other men are less fortunately placed. They 
are shivering in the trenches and are constantly exposed to death and 
mutilation. And there he stops.) If he were to pursue ‘his reflections 
any further he would ultimately be forced to do something about: 
the situation. This Maugham is afraid of doing. Here is another 
example. During his ambulance duties in the early part of the first 
world war Maugham came across a wounded French soldier who 
was screaming in agony: “ Je ne veux pas mourir, je suis trop jeune, 
je ne veux pas mourir.” This incident, we are told, confirmed him 
in his moral nihilism. From then on, this became his one and only 
article, of faith and he lost all use: for theological and philosophical 
justifications of evil. Evil also has a place in the world and one just 
has to accept it. Of course, there is no suggestion here that Maugham ` 
should have immediately become an anti-war crusader or anything 
of the sort—but merely that had his insight stirred him to some 
positive protest he would have been a far greater writer. 

As it is, only Of Human Bondage can possibly lay claim to great- 
ness, precisely because of the note of protest and reform as against 
the note of acceptance, or more accurately, emotional cowardice and 
laziness. Desmond MacCarthy ranks it with The Old. Wives’ Tale, 
Babbitt, Kipps and Farewell to Arms amongst the great achievements 
of the modern realist tradition. Another critic (Richard A. Cordell 
in his book Somerset Maugham) compares it to the Way Of All Flesh 
in the field of the autobiographical novel. With these verdicts no one 
can „possibly quarrel except perhaps to suggest that’ it really belongs 
to the genre of Bildungsroman in showing the evolution of a young 
man from an initial period of uncertainty and confusion to a fully 
developed adult personality who has found his place in society. 
Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister is the classical prototype of this kind of 
work. As regards stylistic and formal qualities, Of Human Bondage ' 
is decidedly weaker than most of the later work. Cakes and. Ale is 
far.superior in both respects. But this is not the point. It is probably 
Maugham’s only work in which he expressly shows that the individual 
can achieve something in life and consequently change the world. 
Maugham has not yet given up the struggle and relapsed into quietism. 
For Philip Carey there is a meaning to life and all his diverse experi- 
ences help him to discover it. Philip is literally on a pilgrimage. 
With the actual.conclusions he arrives at and their significance for 
Maugham himself we will deal a little later. 

At Heidelberg his fellow student Weeks teaches Philip scepticism ; 
the Chancery Lane office shows him monotony and stupidity; the 


‘Paris Bohemian period casts another, more vivid, light‘on human 


nature; the Athelny family are models of unalloyed goodness ; the 
medical school teaches him tenderness and compassion. And domi- 
nating all is Philip’s unbreakable and unbearable attachment to the 
dyspeptic and unfaithful Mildred Rogers. These episodes recall 
nothing less than Manon Lescaut. What does it all add up to? 
The first stage is Philip’s shedding of the Anglican beliefs in which he 
has been reared. The next is the crossing “ of the wide country, arid 


‘and precipitous . .'. before the traveller through life comes to an 


acceptance of reality.” Finally, there is reality itself. The mysterious 
Cronshaw acts as a sort of catalyst in this last stage. He points out 
the futility of absolute truth. He destroys Philip’s notion of sin and 
in the Persian rug that he gives Philip communicates to him his belief 
that life, like the pattern on the rug, is devoid of purpose. Now Philip 
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is free, released from his “human bondage.” It is an exultant 
realisation. There is none of the agony of choice that one has recently 
been accustomed to associate with such an existentialist conclusion as 
this: “ There was no meaning in life and man by living served no end. 
It was immaterial whether he was born or not born, whether he lived 
or ceased to live. Life was insignificant and death without conse- 
quence.” Again: “ It seemed to him [Philip] that the last burden of 
responsibility was taken from him; and for the last time he was 
utterly free.” 

From this position Somerset Maugham has never advanced, but 
what he at first greeted as a gigantic release has become in the end a 
cul-de-sac. It accounts for the curiously static quality of all his work 
since about 1918. The mood, the vision, never change. There is only 
a development in purely formal attributes. One can read almost any 
story from any of the collections published during the inter-war years 
—The Trembling of a Leaf, The Casuarina Tree or First Person Singular 
—and their most striking characteristic is their eternal sameness. 
Nevertheless, within the limits of his philosophy, Maugham is a 
wonderful entertainer, quite as much in the theatre as in the short 
story or novel. He is a prince of raconteurs and, apart from a few 
early pot-boilers, a Maugham play is at least distracting. As in the 
drama, the economy imposed by the short story is no hindrance. On 
the contrary, it gives full scope to his amazing virtuosity and technique. | 
There is one story in particular— Before the Party from the 
collection entitled The Casuarina Tree—which is a model of its 
kind, There is no action at all—nothing but exposition. Yet the 
reader’s suspense, like that of the horrified family, grows with every 
word uttered by the widowed daughter about her husband’s death. 
The final discovery—that she killed him—-comes as an almost physical 
shock. The whole family then depart for the vicar’s party, determined 
for social reasons to hush the matter up. The ending is perfect. ` 

Maugham’s model in this genre was Maupassant, whom he praises 
for “ his gift of telling a story clearly, straightforwardly and effectively.” 
But this stylistic stmilarity hardly justifies calling Maugham an English 
Maupassant as some of his admirers have done, Again the distinction 
is one of outlook. For all Maupassant’s pessimism, fatalism and general 
disillusionment one cannot escape the note of indignation and outrage 
that the world should be thus, One will search in vain for such a note 
in Maugham’s work. This is all the sadder, for occasionally he does 
show an awareness of the limitations he has imposed on himself. 
Mysticism and religion have always attracted him as the discussion in 
Don Fernando makes quite obvious. There’ is also the celebrated 
outburst of the adulteress Kitty, the heroine of the Painted Vew: “I 
see in front of me the glorious fun of the world, people and musi¢ and 
dancing, and-I see its beauty, the sea and the palm trees, the sunrise 
and the sunset and the starry night. It’s all confused but vaguely I 
discern a pattern,.and I see before me an inexhaustible richness, the 
mystery and the strangeness of everything, compassion and charity, 
the way and the wayfarer, and perhaps at the end—-God.” Amongst 
Maugham’s more recent work The Razor’s Edge seems a last desperate 
attempt to catch up with what he has been missing all the while. Yet 
how pale is the character of John, the seeker after reality in 1945, as 
compared with Philip, the seeker after reality in 1915. The attempt 
came too late. The only character who really comes to life in The, 
Razor's Edge is Elliott, the supreme snob, a character in the good old 
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Maugham tradition. What the Austrian satirist Karl Kraus wrote 
: of Bernard Shaw in The Last Days of Mankind is oy applicable 
to Maugham : 
“ Pessimist : ‘ There are no satirists iti England.’ ` 

Optimist : “ Bernard Shaw.’ 

Pessimist.: ‘ Precisely ’.” 
Maugham too, after Of Human Bondage, settled down comfortably to 
become a mere entertainer when he saw how difficult the fight would be. 

LIONEL KOCHAN. 
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' SNAPSHOTS IN' SPAIN. 


PAIN never fails to show the traveller her conventional face : 
S=: exposes her clear-cut features with a pride which has in it,” 
something of shamelessness. It is perhaps the privilege of all 
ancient civilisations that they do not much care about their appear- 
ance: their features are too pronounced to need touristic make-up. 
And Spain can be so conventionally Spanish. Tourists may like such 
a careless welcome and feel the more enchanted with “ the real Spain.” 
This is a kind of indirect flattery, for many travellers like to be treated 
as natives. The natives of Spain, however, find travelling in their 
country almost impossible. The trains are few and bad, the system’ 
of booking seats at local national railway agencies (Renfe) is bureau- 
cratically intricate, while Government officials seem to enjoy all 
priorities. In these circumstances a personal letter of recommendation 
is more valuable than modest patience in a queue, and the quick- 
minded tourist is advised to conform to the vices of the system 
(including occasional bribes) if he wants to travel at all. Sometimes 
the situation has a grotesque aspect: the tourist on entering Spain 
, cannot leave the frontier town because every seat in every train he 
inquires about is already. taken, and it seems extraordinary to the 
‘native mind that the tourist should be pressed for. time. ‘“ Surely you 
can wait a few days,” the officials observe on many similar occasions 
„in other towns while the traveller looks in despair at the huge map 
of Spain. To his astonishment a lisping clerk in a tourist agency in 
Aragon heartily dissuades him from visiting any city in Spain, marvel- 
ling that a foreigner should have succeeded in reaching him at all. 
The Spaniards love improvised arguments, and they will readily discuss | 
the difficulties of travelling across the peninsula in relation to the civil 
war, to droughts, to the Marshall Plan, to the devaluation of the pound. 
Everything appears to be relevant, and after a prolonged verbal duel 
the quarrel at the railway office changes into ane and the ticket 
is given—as if in reward for good arguing. 

Perhaps there is some cunning device behind these: ‘obstacles ; 
perhaps the clever protectors of tourism have thought it all out to 
enhance the elemental desire for moving in’ space by frustrating the 
tourist’s plans. He, for example, has a vague plan of travelling from 
Barcelona to Valencia in order to see the famous coast; but after a 
struggle for the ticket, which fills the whole stay in Barcelona with 
dramatic expectations, his nine-hour journey becomes the fulfilment 
of a terrible longing, his mind is alert and triumphant. The very 
movement in space is for him a miracle: the tourist ceases to be vague, 
he is already planning the next leap. “ It must be Murcia, yes, I must 
get there at all costs.” But the travellers who share his compartment, 
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curious, friendly, and very courteous, seem astonished at his achieve- 
ments and ambitions, and earnestly dissuade him from further effort. 
‘They tell hini of the glories of Valencia, the town which is their imme- 
diate common destination ; they speak with a vivid vagueness of the 
difficulties and distances which lie beyond. “From Murcia to 
Granada,” they exclaim, “it is not a train, it-is a trenito! You' will 
travel with pigs and sacks of wheat : it is the hottest region in Europe.” 
The visitor begins to wonder, since Spaniards are so averse to travelling 
and seem so amazed to hear of the distances he has already covered, 
why the trains nevertheless are inevitably so full... However, though 
no Spaniard knows his Spain well:enough to give the foreigner useful 
information about regions other than his own, every ‘Spaniard is 


l constantly travelling to the next large town to see an uncle, a cousin or 


a niece. Since this may take five or fifteen hours it is quite an event. 
What a revelation to the spoilt modern tourist who has been entrusting 
his spirit of adventure to the ready-made imagination of travel agencies! 
In Spain he will learn the memorable lesson that pleasure and comfort 
are not necessarily compatible. 

To assert this compatibility of pleasure and discomfort: a Disneyan 
train runs from Murcia to Granada on the line which is everywhere 
known as the worst in Spain. The train takes sixteen hours to reach 


tits destination, and the foreigner soon sheds his social reserve and 


becomes less touristic and more human. To get to know everybody 
on the train is as simple as it is inevitable, but this friendly partaking 
of communal life offers more exciting possibilities. The English 
language, when mumbled quietly, has a mystifying effect on those who 
rarely hear any other but their own. Curiosity-increases in the silent 
looks of. fellow-passengers, who long for an opportunity to start a 
conversation. Time becomes absorbed into the endless:desert landscape 
and the hour of luncheon-baskets bréaks through’ the frontier ‘of 
strangeness. A woman who spénds her enforced leisure smacking’ her - 
three small boys for fighting, pushing, screaming, Singing, wandering, © ` 
sitting still or even quietly window-gazing, has already contributed 
much to the atmosphere of friendly amusement, for. all Spaniards love 
children. Every traveller offers every other some of his lunch, according l 
to custom, and every other refuses. Out come saucepans, containing 
cold omelettes, meat, Spanish sausage and'large loaves of bread, 
together with much kitchen equipment. This is what travelling means, 
and all know that the evening meal will be taken in the same compart- 
ment and in the same company. Bottles of wine or of flat, tepid mineral 
water are passed round, but the heat and ‘dirt make the travellers too 
thirsty to drink wine and at every stop there is a*dash for the waiting 
sellers of dubious well-water, always at the risk of losing that precious 
hard-earned sedt in the carriage. Then the afternoon heaviness 
descends quite suddenly and simultaneously on the replete travellers ; 
their merriment becomes subdued and one by one they sink into sleep. 
Somewhere between Lorca and Baza there has been a feria that 
day, and a crowd of peasants. storms the train regardless of reserved 
seats or the class of carriages. Soon the frying-pans, bought at the | 
feria, shine between the open windows of the conquered train and like 
glittering cymbals add a grotesque accompaniment to the dry land- 
scape. The deep river-beds, scorched by the sun to a reddish-yellow 
colour, match with ancient respectable poverty. Here is a witty 
peasant with small penetrating eyes who sits on a saddle under the 
clatter . of frying-pans: the saddle once rested on the back of the 
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horse which he has sold at the feria, and the jokes of his friends refer 
to his grotesque return home by train, still on the saddle. The 
peasant’s witty replies belong to an unwritten chapter of some 
picaresque novel. Outside the carriage window the dry yellow hills 
with well-worn woodless edges seem to embrace that scene,: they make . 
a perfect framework. Occasionally a small field of crimson pepper 
drying in the sun pierces the golden monotony of the landscape, or 
again a row of painted dwellings dug into the.rock, a clump of cactus 
plants, a few dark cypress trees behind a cemetery wall. A boy 
straddled on a mule moves up a hill, singing above the slow rumble 
of the little train ; or again’the Napoleonic silhouette of a Civil Guard 
keeps watch over a lonely bridge. 

The Spain of the past lives on within its present. Thisis why, being , 
so conventional if not self-reminiscent, Spain never stagnates into an 
open-air museum, The sweating deserts of Murcia look forbidding to 
the tourist: and, when entered, endow his escape from reality with an 
acute sense of the poor and hungry present., The escape must change 
into a journey of discovery, pastime must become reflection. He 
remembers scraps of incidents, e.g. another feria day in Murcia, where 
the crowd, pushing on to the train, did not think of allowing the 
passengers to get off first, so that even a fat curate would not stand 
down from the carriage step for an old woman of over eighty. He 
recalls the beggar-children at every station, who follow him to carry’ 
his luggage and show him to some particular lodgings ; who refuse to 
go away, misdirect him when assured of his determination to be 
independent, and finally kick his bag. He remembers the dusty and 
cold chapel in Valencia where the sacristan had showed him with 
equal enthusiasm the stuffed crocodile fixed above the door and the 
» mummy of the pious bishop in the glass coffin. The sacristan’s eyes 
had something of the crocodile’s expression, while his mummy-like 
hands counted the banknotes with a genuine devotion to terrestrial 
glory. Again, he recalls the hotel proprietor who had asked him if 
he was an American before stating his price, or the kindness and 
courtesy of so many new friends, the trouble taken to show him the 
way, to explain things, to exchange ideas, to make conversation. At 
Moreda, a junction before Granada, the night is ripe for reflection. 
The joking peasants disappear from the train, and now the childish 
cries of water-sellers surround: the carriages. The darkness outside 
seems deeper and each cry Hay agua recalls the dry landscape of the 
desert in daylight. Water! Water! Seekers of the primitive, spoilt 
children of civilised boredom, might accept the picture of thin arms » 
holding water-pitchers as comfortably exotic, but they would reject 
the same picture distorted by Goya as horrific. Who is then to warrant 
the tourist’s pleasure strangely derived from the discomforts of the 
journey across this land of everlasting contrasts? Is it only the dis- 
comfort of the journey that blears his impressions of Spain and makes 
him elude the conclusive point ? Seen from outside, however, Spain 
fits into almost any journalistic ideas of contemporary life, whether 
they are white or red. Within the country these ideas encounter life 
as crude and confused as the images of the hungry child who sells 
the element of life—-water. 

Political slogans lure us into extremes and generalisations. In much 
the same way the posters of that modern trade—tourism—try to 
imprint on us the general idea of “ gay France ” or “ exotic Spain.” 
For wine and night-life go to France, for water-pitchers and donkeys 
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under palm-trees go to Spain! The political tourist will no doubt 
determine in a couple of days why Spain is backward and why her 
Government is inefficient. The peasant, sleeping in the shadow of his 
donkey soméwhere between Pamplona and Zaragoza, will sleep on as 
if left stranded between the centuries: for him the lucid answers of 
the journalists will remain meaningless. The symbol of Sancho Panza 
not only stands for common sense; it stands for the importance of 
the particular in life as opposed to all that is general and’ hence irre- 
sponsible. The rider of the donkey shows the curious visitor his tired 
face. Is he perhaps tired of being Spanish ? Miles away, in the centre 
of Madrid, the ugliest capital in Europe, in that centre which looks 
like a nightmare of the Marble Arch, people also have sad and tired 
faces. The political tourist may think up a convenient explanation. 
Will the same explanation satisfy the baffled traveller who has covered 
3,000 kilometres, fighting for his railway tickets in every town— 
frustrated and hopeful, haunted by the night cries of water-sellers ? 

He will remember the statue of La Patrona de Granada, Our Lady, 
with Christ’s dead body on her lap, her hands expressing the gesture 
of indefinable helplessness. The Madonna de las Augustias shows the 
world the same tired face: she is not the Italian symbol of hopeful 
motherhood, her knowledge of humanity is as old as her resigned face. 
The drama which she had experienced was particular: no generalisa- 
tion, no convenient symbol can amend the wrong inflicted on her by 
life. To watch the people of Granada facing the statue in dignified 
silence is to learn something concrete and particular about Spanish 
civilisation. One can then begin to build on this particular an under- 
standing of the country. The Granada statue was given a richly 
adorned robe, and its contrast with the helpless expression of Our 
Lady’s face is the more painful. Yes, the world prefers to cover human 
suffering with a conventional dress, to hide it away from sight. One 
may use a golden robe or a shining political slogan. One may also use 
a tourist poster. 

Goya, the Spanish’ Swift, grins from every drawing in the Prado 
Museum, a disdainful grin that bids us good-bye on our return to 
everyday conventions. His grotesque masks try to cover the obvious 
meanings in life; the wings of bats and the ears of donkeys—-each 
mask suggests, but it never answers. Nor do Goya’s inscriptions on 
the drawings explain anything: they serve as mere epitaphs for the 
inquisitive passers-by. “ I think the disquieting Spanish grin is simply 
- Oriental,” the lover of Arabic culture may ‘say on the way to the 
Alhambra. But the six-year-old beggar who grimaced while reciting 
his lament belongs to the newer world—to the nightmarish models of 
Goya. The slender columns of the Alhambra, on the other hand, do 
not frighten ; the Oriental past has left no grin here, and no horror. 
Even in the moonlight the Moorish palace remains peaceful, though 
the gude bool tell of the shudder of the exotic. 

J. M. PIETRKIEWICZ. 
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ii O one will doubt that the Press is the best mirror of public 
N opinion.” This true statement may apply to countries where 
free speech and free opinion have an opportunity to raise 

their voice, but not in States which are governed by a single party and 
where public opinion is not made through the Press but by the Press. 
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The dogmatic Press with its Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist principles, as we 
are witnessing to-day, was not born overnight. The political import- 
ance of a leading article in Pravda or Isvestia becomes. more under- 
standable when we go back to the revolutionary and illegal Press of 
the eighteenth century. It was shortly before the French Revolution 
when the first illegal pamphlets and newspapers were circulated, in 
Russia. These illegal papers did not bear a political character but 
dealt with the religious intolerance of Catherine the Great. It was not 
before the middle of the nineteenth century that the political revolu- 
tionary Press came into being. In 1853 the “father” of Russian 
revolutionary ideas, Alexander Herzen, established in London his 
“Free Russian Printing Works,” and it was in London where , his 
Appeal on the Brothers in Russia was printed. Under the name 
Kolokol (The Bell) the first revolutionary magazine was published. 
First of all, 2,500 copies of this magazine were published once a 
month, then it became more or less a fortnightly paper, and it is known 
to-day ‘that the Czar was an enthusiastic reader of this illegal pamphlet. 
Forty years later the first issue of Iskra appeared, and the name 
“Lenin ” became world known. In 1890 Lenin became the editor- 
in-chief of this paper, which was published under very primitive 
circumstances. It became the voice of Marxism against Czaristic 
Russia ; the centres of its illegal publication were Petersburg, Riga 
and Kiev, and outside Russia, Berlin, London, Paris and Geneva. 

On May 5th, 1912, the first issue of Pravda appeared, which became 
the official paper of the Communist Party. Shortly after its appearance 
Stalin declared that this paper had become the fundamental basis for 
the organisation of the Communist Party and was the first sign of 
the forthcoming world revolution. Social and economic circumstances 
in Tsarist Russia made it possible for all illegal revolutionary elements 
to find a common meeting ground in the publishing offices of the 
illegal Press. Men like Lenin, Stalin, Trotski, Radek and Marx were 
all journalists before starting their political careers. Every one of them 
tried, by pen, to express their views and outlook on current develop- 
ments. It is understandable, therefore, that the best brains of the 
various revolutionary groups were working in the editorial departments 
of these illegal papers. 

On the day when the dictatorship of the Proletariat was declared 
—September 16th, r917—the illegal revolutionary Press ceased to 
exist, but the new Soviet Press had to undergo an evolution. From 
then onwards the men in the Kremlin kept very sharp eyes on it. 
The Press became for them an instrument for stabilising their power. 
Every measure taken by the Government had to be given a prominent 
space in the whole of the Soviet Press, and to be justified by long 
leading articles ; over and over again the writer had to find a basis 
on which to bring the new measure into line with the Lenin-Stalin 
principles of Marxism. 

After the first Five Years’ Plan, the Soviet Union had 250,000 worker 
and farmer correspondents who reported every movement in the |’ 
smallest village. Large factories had their own papers, and the Press 
became an education instrument of the Soviets. The best examples 
of this are the following figures : ; 

(a) In 1914,76 per cent. of the men in Russia were illiterate, and , 
87-6 per cent. of the women in Russia were illiterate ; and on January 


‘Ist, 1939, only 109 per cent. men between the ages of g and 49 years 
were illiterate, and 18-8 per cent. women illiterate. 
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' During the school year of rg14-15 only: 6,065,000 peasant children 
attended ordinary schools, and during the same year 52,000 pupils 
attended grammar schools. Altogether 6,117,000 peasant children went 
to school. 

During the 1938-39 school year 9,087,000 peasant children attended 
ordinary schools and 13,000,000 pupils attended grammar schools. 
Altogether 22,087,000 peasant children had a proper education. 


The hunger for literature in the Soviet Union is clearly expressed 
in the following figures : a 
In 1914, 26,200 various books of 86 million editions were published. 
‘In 1938, 40,000 various bdoks of 692 million editions, and in III 
languages, were published. During the same year, 1762 magazines in 
fifty different languages, with a circulation of 257 million, were 
published in Russia. 


The development of the Soviet Press becomes even more impressive 
by the following statistics : 


In x91%3 there were 809 newspapers with a circulation of 1,401,000 copies. 
a 
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The 8,850 newspapers which appeared in 1938 were published in 
seventy languages and divided into the following groups: 
46 Union papers ; 
114 papers of the Union Republics ; 
1x18 papers of the Independent Republics ; 
3,393 special trade papers ; 
4,604 factories and high school newspapers ; 
575 various newspapers. , 


The national papers of the various Soviet Republics are taking a"; 
great part inside the Soviet newspaper system. In 1938 there were 
2,600 national papers published; but the Soviet Press concentrates 
on the main cities and the capital. In Moscow alone forty daily papers 
and two hundred magazines are published. The Pravda takes the 
major rôle inside the Soviet newspaper world; this paper publishes’ 
3,500,000 daily copies, and its Moscow circulation reaches the figure 
of 2,500,000. In 1914 the paper had a circulation of 40,000 copies 
only. During the first years of the Soviet régime the Pravda received. 
financial support from the Communist Party. To-day the same paper 
‘has a daily profit of 500,000 roubles. The paper has 2,000 employees. 
Two other papers and twenty magazines are published in the printing 
works of Pravda. The editorial department of Pravda has 430 
employees, of which 25 per cent. are members of the Communist Party. 
The Moscow edition is printed within three hours. The leading articles 
are sent by air or teleprinter to the provincial editions. The daily paper 
quota of the 4-page Pravda amounts to 100 tons per day. The average 
number of letters received from the Pravda readers is 15,000 per month. 
Next to the Pravda comes the Jsvestia, which is the official voice of 
the People Commissariat, and has a circulation figure of 2 million. 
Besides these two well-known daily papers are the weekly and monthly. 


\ 
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journals, such as Tke Red Star, which represents the Soviet Army, and 
Trud, which is the official voice of the trade unions, and also the 
Komsomlskata Pravda, the youth paper. These are the only papers 
which are not directly controlled by the State. But all disputes 
amongst the Soviet Press are certainly based on the Ven 
Lenin-Stalin principles of Marxism. 

The next interesting item of the Soviet Press is the daily paper itself. 
As I have said, the average daily paper is only four pages; there is 
no space for the display of photographs, and even cartoons are seldom 
published. The first page contains the internal policy of the U.S.S.R., 
such as party information. The major part of the second page deals 
with internal development, but here we find a leading political article. 
The foreign news is always represented in the form of a one-sided 
discussion against the pluto-democracies of the West. Foreign trade 
news such as we know in the British and American daily Press is not 
published in the U.S.S.R., but is replaced by figures of the achievements 
of the Five Years’ Plan. The accusation, made in various countries, 
that the Soviet Press is strongly censored is denied by them; the 
existence of a Press censor is justified by their argument that the 
censor’s work is to see that no-false information or accusation against 
the Soviet Fatherland and its leaders is published. The story of 
_ the censorship in Russia is as old as the Russian Press. 

The censorship office consists of three main departments. Business 
cards and letter-headed paper (with the name and address) are not 
allowed to be printed without the permission of ‘‘ Glawlit,” the censor 
department of the State. The second censorship department isthe Press ' 
Department of the Communist Party, which is directed by Zhdanov. 
Without its permission no journalist has an opportunity of getting 
any of his work published. -The C.P. censorship gives the various 
editors some information on which the leading articles should be based, 
and, at the same time, this department is authorised to censor all the 
news information from abroad before it is found on their desks by the 
foreign editors. The third and most dangerous censorship department 
is directed by the N.K.W.D., the Soviet secret police. It is their duty 
to control all authors and contributors of periodical magazines. The 
“ Litcontrol ” (that is the name of the censor department of the 
N.K.W.D.) must know of the whereabouts of the writer, how he lives, 
his contacts, and his reaction to political current questions. In view 
of these three censor departments the freedom of the Soviet Press 
becomes very problematical. We must conclude that the power of 
the Press inside the U.S.S.R. is limited. It is not public opinion which 
we see in its columns but the opinion of the State and the Communist. 
Party. 


i 


JOSEF GETA. 


PERÓNISM VIEWED FROM BRAZIL. 


S soon as it became known that General Juan Perón would 
A assume office as President of the Argentine Republic in June 
1946 politically minded Brazilians began to express uneasiness. 
His totalitarian convictions, acquired as military attaché in Italy, his 
declared admiration for the methods of Hitler and Mussolini, his earlier 
affiliation to the Argentine military expansionist movement, the 
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GOU,* and his inordinate personal ambition represented a definite 
threat to the peace of the Western hemisphere. Perón is believed 
still to nourish the' GOU dream to restore the ancient Vice-Royalty 
of the Plate by annexing Uruguay, Bolivia and Paraguay, and he 
makes no secret of his determination that, Argentina shall become the 
leading nation in South America, with himself at the head. 

The five-year plan, which came into operation in January 10947, 
seemed to justify alarm, and as details of the defence programme 
leaked out apprehension grew. The large-scale purchases of armament 
and equipment, the immense dumps of war material and the scores of 
new barracks which arose, the additions to the Navy and the creation 
of such an imposing’ Air Force seemed disproportionate to the defence 
needs of a country protected by Inter-American Co-operation and 
Arbitration Pacts. Jet bombers and long-range, ultra-modern aircraft 
suggested aggressive intentions, and Perén’s perfunctory lip-service to 
Pan-Americanism did not rule out such intentions. “ Against whom,” 
Brazilians asked, “ will this powerful military machine be employed ? ” 
And the ordinary Buenos Aires citizen, when the question was put to 
him, replied without hesitation: “ Against Brazil.” 

The projects for ensuring complete nationalisation and economic 
independence within a few’ years, whether five or fifteen, depend for 
success on several factors: among others, on Argentina having ready ` 
access to large supplies of coal and iron, which she lacks; of wood, 
which is in short supply, and of hydraulic power, which should be 
widely distributed in order to facilitate the proposed decentralisation 
of industries and the development of backward regions. Coal exists in 
Brazil, within tempting reach of Argentina’s north-eastern frontier, in 
Rio Grande do Sul and Santa Catarina. Seams are known to extend 
for 600 miles, from Paraná to near the border, but only small sections 
have been investigated, and the output of the few mines in operation 
does not exceed 2 million tons annually. Farther north two weak 
nations, Bolivia and Paraguay, separate Argentina from Brazil’s iron 
deposits in Matto Grosso, on the edge of the recently disputed Chaco 
territory. Within the same region are the important sources of water’ 
power of the Iguacu and Parana rivers, with a potential capacity of 
several million horse-power ; also valuable forest reserves and great 
mineral wealth, hitherto unexploited. Failing ready access to these 
natural resources, or to the iron and coal of Chile, Brazilians wonder 
how Argentina’s dictator can hope to achieve full nationalisation in 
so short a time, and neither Brazil nor Chile can afford to supply the 
quantities he needs. Each has its own project for promoting national 
prosperity. Neither intends to continue exchanging raw materials for 
` manufactured goods, as they have done in the past. They are deter- 
mined to emerge from this semi-colonial phase of existence and to 
take their place among nations of mixed economy, industrialising 
natural resources to the utmost and converting them into finished and 
semi-finished goods for home and foreign consumption. There will be 
no appreciable amount of coal available for exportation by Chile or: 
Brazil during the next few years, and the United States will have first 
call on any surplus of iron Brazil is able to extract from her immense 

* A declaration m 1941 by this extremist minority, which by no means represents 
Argentine military opinion, read: “ We must become stronger than all other countries 
[in South America]. Hitler’s struggle in peace and war will serve as our guide. 
Alliances will prepare the way. We already hold Paraguay, we will hold Bolivia and 


Chile. With these four 1t will be easy to coerce Uruguay. With these five we will 
attract Brazil. With Brazil fallen the South American continent is ours ” 
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reserves. Will Perón be prepared to slow down his ambitious projects ? 
Brazilians think not. 

During the past two yeats uneasiness has been aggravated by the 
General’s increasing interference in Paraguayan and Bolivian affairs : 
‘his uninvited sponsoring of Bolivia’s aspiration to obtain from Chile 
an outlet on the Pacific coast ; the discovery of Argentine arms intro- 
duced clandestinely into Bolivia ; the revelations of the inquiry into 
the plot against President Vidella in 1948, and the rumoured activities 
of Perónist agents in Uruguay and elsewhere. These matters seem 
closely linked to the dictator’s declared intention to dominate in 
South America, which would be furthered by the implantation of other 
military dictatorships in countries which, at present, are none too 
sympathetic. 

These questions are discussed freely among Brazilians and occupy 
increasing space in local newspapers. They have also been referred 
-to in the Lower Chamber by Deputies acting independently, but 
debate has been discreetly sidetracked by more responsible leaders. 
Argentina’s independent Press makes little, if any, reference to these 
criticisms, which are directed exclusively at Perénism. The ancient 
jealousies between the two nations have weakened in recent years, 
and educated Brazilians are genuinely concerned at the humiliations ` 
now afflicting a proud, intelligent people. Although the reaction of 
the official Press is prompt and violent, Perón himself refrains from 
the angry outbursts in which he occasionally indulges towards the 
United States. He continues to welcome Brazilian visitors, who are 
made much of in Government circles, and loudly proclaims his admira- 
tion for their country. Students, especially, are urged to assure their 
colleagues of his affection and friendly intentions. 

During the greater part of 1948 conditions continued to favour the 
General’s projects. Foodstuffs, bought from the producers by the 
State trading agency, the J.A.P.I., were sold at five times the purchase 
price to needy nations. The resultant profit went far towards financing 
the five-year plan, but provoked resentment at home and abroad. 
By October 108 new industrial establishments, representing a capital 
investment of 200 million pesos, had been transferred to Argentina 
from other countries, principally Italy. They included 27 engineering 
works, 12 textile mills, 5 chemical factories, 3x metallurgical firms, 4 
paper mills, and plant to build motor vehicles. With these new 
industries came 25,000 specialised workers. Technical missions, com- 
prising engineers and scientists, arrived from the United States to 
assist, and aeronautical experts were brought out to build modern 
planes. In addition 90,000 immigrants entered the country to bolster 
up her demographic weakness, due to a falling birth-rate.* 

Towards the end of 1948 the tide turned against Perón. Public 
expenditure had quadrupled in four years. Currency had doubled. ' 
Gold reserves fell from 1,176 million dollars to less than 200 million, 
foreign exchange to 300 million, of which only one-tenth represented 
hard currency. Exports ceased as other sources of supply opened up. 
Brazil denounced the trade agreement, prohibited imports of flour, 
and started to grow wheat on a large scale. Argentine warehouses 

* The 1947 census disclosed a population of 16 million, instead of the estimated 
22 million. It also showed that, m this essentially agricultural country, 70 per cent. 
of the inhabitants had become concentrated in ten cities, depleting the countryside, 
and reducing the revenue from farmimg to 22 per cent. of the national income, as 


compared with 35 per cent. in 1935. The area under grain has diminished by one- 
third, and farmers complain they are paying twice as much in taxes as the military. 
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bulged with merchandise no one would buy. Government imports, on 
which the five-year plan depended, were virtually suspended. The 
missions negotiating purchases in the United States for the armed 
forces, the petroleum industry and the railways were meeting with 
indifferent success. Long-outstanding commercial debts exceeded 
300 million dollars, and American business hesitated to sink more 
money in a country which seemed to be on the verge of insolvency. 
Perón made a belated effort to conciliate the United States, which he 
had persistently flouted, in order to secure a loan and greater partici- 
pation in the Marshall Plan. The authorities were not accommodating, 
and he was reminded that 60 per cent..of the sums paid for maize 
shipments to Germany had been absorbed by the LA.P.1. Difficulties 
piled up on every hand. The value of the peso on the black market 
dropped 50 per cent. below the official quotation. Public works were 
suspended. Gasoline was rationed. In January and February the 
Government was forced to advance large sums to the Buenos Aires 
Stock Exchange to enable it to meet the monthly liquidations. The 
cost of living soared, giving rise to insistent demands for increased pay, 
which employers are in no position to grant. Long-suspected frauds in 
public departments were disclosed, and Evita became definitely 
intractable, defying her spouse and the military leaders on whom he 
depends. The tardy dropping of her ally, Miguel Miranda, has con- 
fronted his successor, Roberto Ares, with a difficult task. 

The prolonged strike of the newspaper staffs facilitated the spread 
of alarmist rumours. During the black-out whispers were heard of 
imminent military intervention, of complete economic collapse and 
devalorisation of the peso. All have been angrily Genied, but the 
economic outlook is black and the fate of the peso is uncertain. As 
Argentina is not a member of the International Fund she is at liberty 
to alter the value of her money without prior notification. Military 
dissatisfaction with Evita’s activities is growing, fanned by her uncon- 
cealed scorn of the leaders, but the War Minister, General Sosa-Molina, 
is determined, for the present at least, to uphold appearances. He 
invited the truculent Evita to the banquet given in honour of the 
President, and publicly proclaimed the Army’s loyalty to Perón. 
“ The soldiers,” he said, “ will know how to punish any attempt to 
lessen your authority.” 

But if the senior officers still back up Perón openly, there are several ` 
who do so because they expect him to crash at any moment. They 
realise that untimely intervention would probably bring him back 
with an overwhelming majority at the elections. He is amazingly 
popular with the working man, who admires his buccaneering style, 
while the wife is flattered by Evita’s attentions. With the exception 
of a few classes, such as taxi-dtfivers, whose strike he broke with a 
rough hand, the workers still follow Perón, but their affection is now 
tinged. with cynicism. The Perón bible, Doctrina Perémsta, in 
‘which adversaries are classified as filth and journalists are likened to 
dogs, is widely read, but its contents are no longer accepted as pure 
truth. Expectations have been raised over-high, particularly among. 
the women, whom Evita has often told: “ Look at me! I was once 
arrayed as you are, but soon you will dress as I do.” Disappointments 
were inevitable, prices are high and life is becoming difficult in spite 
of inflated wages. Labour is restless and strikes are on the increase. 

Among other ranks. of the population, including students and pro- 
fessional classes, opposition is growing rapidly. Those who have loose 
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cash are turning it into gold and jewels or buying properties at swollen 
prices. Landowners and cattle breeders are planning holidays abroad. 
The Press, with the exception of Juan’s and Evita’s rival mouthpieces, 
which are not affected, have accepted quietly the recent decrees, 
limiting size, expropriating stocks of paper and controlling distribution 
of newsprint, believing a change to be at hand. The powerful agrarian 
organisations have ceased to protest publicly, but continue to seethe 
beneath the surface. 

Meanwhile, Perón, a tired, ageing man, harassed by political, economic 
and domestic worries, continues to bluff it out. Early last March, on 
the anniversary of the purchase of the British railways, he announced 
to an enthusiastic crowd of descamisados, or shirtless ones, that 
Perénism had attained its three objects: to guarantee social justice, 
economic independence and political sovereignty. “No foreign 
ambassador,” he declared characteristically, with a back-handed slap 
at Mr. Braden, “now dares to poke his dirty nose into Argentine 
affairs.” At the banquet given by the Minister of War in the same 
month he told the officers: “ It is an absolute truth that Argentina 
has never before enjoyed such prosperity and such excellent prospects 
as now.... We owe the United States 250 million dollars, and if we 
do not pay it is because that country does not buy our goods. Are 
we alarmed because we have no dollars? No.” On another public 
occasion he remarked: ‘‘ Should I accept a foreign loan? I would 
rather shoot myself than do so.” 

General Perón has obtained his revised Constitution, increasing his 
powers, enabling him to proclaim a state of siege in any part of the 
country where, danger threatens, and empowering him to present 
himself as a candidate for re-election in 1952. Will he last until then ? 
And, if so, will he adopt the familiar tactics of other totalitarian 
leaders, and embark on a foreign adventure to distract attention from 
internal affairs? The danger Brazil has feared since the advent of 
Perón appears to be receding, but it was very real a few months ago 
and has not yet disappeared. 

R. G. WALKER. 


Teresopolis, Brazil. 


` SPITZBERGEN. 


HE rattle of mining machinery echoes across the ice-clad 

i mountains flanking Russian and Norwegian coal mining settle- 
ments in Spitzbergen, the Norwegian islands 800 miles from 

the North Pole. Until November Norwegian and Russian colliers will 
be able to force their way through the pack ice to load the coal piled 
up during this last winter and the summer of 1949. The manager of 
the two Norwegian mines at Longyearbyen, Kaare Brodtkorb, told me 
there was no absenteeism among Spitzbergen’s miners. “ We pay 
£80 a month all-found,” he said, “and we won’t carry any who 
won't work.” Norway needs coal badly. She cannot import anything 
like enough from Britain and Poland, and she is striving to step up 
the output of her Polar Coal Mountains on the edge of the Ice Barrier. 
Almost anything can happen in this Arctic land about half the size 
of Wales. Complications occurred last winter when Mrs. Fudor 
Fetchin, wife of the Soviet Commissar at the new Russian settlement 
in the shadow of Mount Pyramid, was to give birth to a baby. Consul 
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Fetchin radioed the Norwegians at Longyearbyen fo a doctor. The 
square-jawed director of the Norwegian radio station at Longyear’, 
Aslek Fordberg, telephoned the local hospital. Immediately dapper 
little Dr. Here strapped his instruments and food to a sledge, traced-up 
the huskies, and with two women nurses set off on a dangerous sixty- 
mile journey across the mountains. After twenty-five miles of hard 
' going a Russian ski-messenger loomed up out of the dusk of the polar 
winter’s day. The delivery had taken place, he said, and Baby 
Commissar and his mother were both doing well. This is one of many 
stories you are told in Spitzbergen to prove how well the local 
Norwegians and Russians get on. 

Spitzbergen, was awarded to Norway under the Paris Treaty of 1920, 
and Norway granted Russia the right to mine coal in three small areas, 
Barentsburg, Grumant and the Pyramid. There are also three 
Norwegian settlements in Spitzbergen, and, like the Soviet mining 
villages there, they come under a Norwegian, Governor Haakon 
Balstad. Barrel-chested, with a bellowing voice and a pet husky, 
Balstad’s jeep fell through the ice of Ice Fjord not long ago: his wife 
got a ducking. Next day a polar bear snuffled around the kitchen door. 
The cook at the radio station, Svein Sardal, grabbed his rifle and 
shot the bear. Everyone of any note in Longyearbyen had bear steak 
for dinner that night. Two Norwegian ‘mining companies operate in 
Spitzbergen, and they play a big part in administering the islands. 
The Longyear’ and Svea settlements are the property of the equivalent 
of a Norwegian Hudson’s Bay Company, the Great Norsk Spitzbergen 
Kulcompani. The coal company looks after its 1,400 workers (1,250 
miners, engineers and clerks, 150 wives and canteen workers) with an 
all-embracing eye, provides them with housing, doctor, hospital, 
schooling for their children, fuel and, of course, food. “ You don’t 
have to go shopping here,” said chief engineer Haakon Stuedal’s 
blonde wife, Pasan. “I send my ‘shopping list’ to the company’s 
store once a week and my provisions are delivered by jeep. There’s 
no rationing.” Milk—and in winter, vegetables—are the only things 
in short supply. Spitzbergen is too far north for vegetables to grow 
there even under glass. And the milk from the seven contented- 
looking cows in the world’s most northerly cowbyre is reserved for the 
children and the hospital. But the shortage of milk is not noticed. 
For the favourite drink in Spitzbergen is brandy, or a white liquid 
which in civilised lands is used exclusively for cauterising the skin in 
hospitals. In Longyearbyen you flavour it with créme de menthe or 
anything else handy and pour it down your throat. “ There’s nothing 
to do but drink,” says the mine manager’s secretary. “In summer 
we drink to the Midnight Sun, and in winter, well, there’s no sun so 
“we just drink. And our wives—some of them drink hospital spirit 
too!’ Cigarettes are available in any quantity at 34d. for ten. 
Liquor is rationed at one bottle per miner per month, officially. But 
it can be had on the Arctic black market, and if the legal price for 
excellent Scotch is 27s. a bottle the black market price is anything 
up to £22. Governor Balstad combats liquor and poker with social 
clubs. There is a Miners’ Soccer League, with a “ field ” on a glacier, 
a chess and bridge club, theatre group, cinema. But attendance is 
not good. After cutting anything up to ten tons of coal in one shift 
(the record) the miner prefers to drink and play poker. 

The Germans destroyed the Spitzbergen settlements, and rebuilding 
has been an immensely difficult job. “ We had to bring every plank 
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of wood, every nail, the builders and the food they’d want all the 
way through the ice floes from Norway,” mines manager Brodtkorb 
explains. The Norwegians worked in “ 40 below ” temperatures and 
in the darkness of the polar winter to get the mining machinery going 
again, and within a year the coal tubs were once more swaying along 
the overhead cableway between the mines in the mountains and the 
newly rebuilt quayside. “ There’re thousands of millions of tons of 
high-grade bunker coal in these mountains,’ says Brodtkorb. “ But 
to get at it we'd need more miners, and more miners means more 
barracks, which means more ships to bring men and materials through 
the ice floes.” The rattle of hammers will continue to echo up the 
valleys throughout the long and dark winter ahead. When I left 
Longyearbyen builders were putting up a new canteen “‘ because 
washing-up water has melted the frozen ground under the canteen 
we built a couple of years ago and the building’s collapsing.” The. 
new canteen will be “ opened” this summer, and it will include a 
cinema, stage and recreation rooms. Although Spitzbergen is only 
800 miles from the North Pole its wooden-built houses are fitted with 
the latest electrical appliances. The only bugbear is the provision of 
water for household purposes. In Longyear’ alone eighty tons of ice 
are cut every day and carted by jeep over two miles of rocks to the 
steam-heated ice-tanks in the flats. “ Water mains are useless up 
here,” engineer Stuedal told me, “because the earth’s frozen to a 
depth of 1,600 feet.” The pastor received a notice from Oslo last 
summer telling ‘him to be careful with the water when baptising 
children! Governor Balstad received a similar notice when he applied 
for a toilet to be installed in his flat. 

Officially, both the Norwegian and the Soviet settlements come 
under Balstad’s administration. But in practice the Russians are 
masters of the territory they hold. Spitzbergen has a marked military 
significance. Soviet airfields there would balance American air bases 
in Iceland and Greenland. Spitzbergen is on the flank of Murmansk ; 
in summer its fjords could accommodate the largest battleships, and 
in winter its ice-covered fjords could be used for ski-aircraft. Thus 
Moscow demands the joint Russo-Norwegian defence of these polar 
islands. The British Naval Attaché at Oslo was on the first Norwegian 
collier to break through the ice to Longyear’ last spring, and he is 
expected back there this summer, “just to see what’s been going on 
all last winter.” Norwegian trappers say a Soviet ship was in St. 
John’s Fjord last summer, and they suggest that the Russians may be 
surveying this lonely inlet for rocket- and airstrip-sites and possibly 
for illegal meteorological stations. It is also suggested locally that the 
Soviet miners at the three Russian settlements are really soldiers. 
But there is no evidence that the Russians are fortifying Norwegian 
Spitzbergen. On the other hand it would not be like Moscow to 
overlook the wisdom-of landing at the new wooden jetties at the Soviet 
Spitzbergen settlements sufficient tommyguns to capture the nearby 
Norwegian settlements. Meantime, although the Norwegians get on 
well with the Russians in Spitzbergen, they “ lean so far to the West 
that they’re in danger of falling into the Arctic Ocean.” 

The islands exert a strange fascination on those who know them. 
“You have no money problems because the only money you can 
spend is the paper currency issued by the coal company for cigarettes 
and liquor,” the Norwegians explain. “ There are no newspapers 
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between November and June, and we don’t listen to the radio much 
because the reception’s bad up here. So we don’t know what’s 
happening in the outside world, which means we’re happy.” 


FRANK ILLINGWORTH. 
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IVING in Great’ Britain at the present time are a great number 
| of various kinds of wild creatures of all types which, although 
they are generally regarded as ordinary wild fauna along with ^ 
all their fellows, are actually aliens that have settled here from other 
lands. Most countries have one or two such naturalised species ; we 
have a particularly interesting list. It is important, however, to 
distinguish at first between the two different sorts of introductions, 
for although their ultimate effects may be the same, their origins are 
not. There are the intentional introductions of alien birds and animals, 
brought about by interested, well-meaning persons who think that it 
would be nice to have a few foreign creatures in this country. The 
little owl and the grey squirrel are instances of such introductions. 
Then there are the established colonisations by other creatures which 
arrive on our shores largely by chance or their own adaptability plus 
their ability to spread anywhere. The two species of rat which were 
ship-borne here in the early Middle Ages and the Colorado beetle, 
which invaded Europe from America about 1875, are examples here. ` 
There are also other introductions which are slightly different from this 
latter class—the naturalised. fugitives from commercial captivity, like 
the musk-rats and the coypus that have left fur farms to breed in a 
wild state. 

Let us look at some of the more interesting of our accepted aliens. 
The most obvious one of all is the pheasant, which was undoubtedly 
introduced to this country by the Romans, although we still lack 
definite proof of this. But the case seems so obvious as to be beyond 
question. Wild pheasants thrived throughout Greece and spread to 
other Mediterranean countries; the Romans must have been fully 
familiar with them, probably as excellent food, and so brought a few 
pairs to England, where they have lived in a strange state of naturali- 
sation-cum-semi-domesticity -ever since. Certainly pheasants were 
plentiful here before 1059, since they are mentioned by name as the 
alternative of two partridges in the famous Waltham Abbey Ordinance 
of that date. Incidentally, the introduction of the pheasant has, all 
in all, had more repercussions and lasting effect upon the social life 
of this country than any other alien set down here, before or since. 
That statement becomes even more obvious when’one considers an 
England totally devoid of these birds throughout its history. 

Another interesting bird introduction is also a game bird, the red- 
legged partridge, now, alas, not so plentiful as it used to be. It was 
first brought here from the Continent during the reign of Charles II 
and set loose near Windsor, but this experiment failed, and it was 
not until about 1770 that wholesale importation of eggs ensured that 
the “ Frenchman” became established. The Earl of Rochford and 
the Marquis of Hertford put them down in their estates in Essex and 
Suffolk, while the Duke of Northumberland and other large landowners 
introduced the bird to Norfolk, Essex and Northumberland. The 
result was not quite what was intended, since the birds did not increase 
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to any very great extent in the chosen areas but multiplied where 
they would, often moving into distant localities. Unpopular as a game 
bird because of its disinclination to fly whenever its legs will take it 
out of gunshot and its way of bullying the native common partridge, 
the “ Frenchman ” now finds it difficult to hold out in areas where 
there has been much clearance of waste heathland and sandy commons. 
It remains most plentiful in Yorkshire, parts of East Anglia, Surrey, 
Hants, Wiltshire, Somerset and many districts of the Midlands. . 

Then there is the notorious little owl, which since its arrival here 
during the last sixty years from the Continent has spread alarmingly 
and filled many people with misgivings. Common in many parts of 
Europe, this fierce, noisy little day-flying owl was first put down by 
Lord Lilford, the naturalist, in Northants, where it bred in 1889. It 
was introduced again shortly afterwards in Kent and Sussex, and 
more birds were set free in 1900 and rgoz. Since then it has occupied 
most of the English and Welsh counties, and, although common in 
many places, seems to be tending to decrease generally, possibly 
because of the effects of the severe weather during the winter of 
1946-7. Controversy has raged loud and long over the damage this 
bird does ; suffice it to say that it still causes gamekeeper and naturalist 
alike a continual headache. : 

Of the animals the common brown and the black rats are by far the 
most important, although we have been plagued by these unnecessary 
rodents for so long that we easily forget that they are really foreigners. 
There was a happy time in Britain, in between early and medieval 
centuries, when the land housed no rats at all. Man cannot be said 
ever to have willingly introduced rats from their native Asia and 
India, but he was careless enough to let them use his roving ships as 
transports and increase once they did manage to colonise his ports. 
After that, however, the tale of rat infestation in all civilised countries 
is one of lasting shame on the human race. The black rat, sometimes 
erroneously called the “ old English black rat,” came here first, scurry- ` 
ing off the Crusaders’ ships in the thirteenth century. It brought the 
plague to medieval England, and still thrives in ports and also in many 
large towns, where it lives in the upper storeys of buildings of all kinds. 
The common brown rat reached England about 1728, and from the 
outset spread far and wide, ousting the black'rat in some places and 
multiplying beyond all imagination in town and country alike. Both 
rats—and for wickedness there is nothing to choose between them— 
are by far the most undesirable aliens with which this country has ever 
had to deal. 

Unfortunately we did not profit by our knowledge of the rat’s true 
' origin, for within comparatively recent times another not dissimilar 
rodent was brought here from North America. The story of the grey 
squirrel needs little description; its results are only too painfully 
evident in so many counties. The harmful “ tree-rat,” as it has been 
so aptly dubbed, was first brought here by innocent experimenters in ' 
1876, and from then until rgro only odd individuals were liberated in - 
various places. Since that date more adult grey squirrels were put 
down in some thirty places, and they have spread far beyond the 
wildest nightmares of those who were responsible for bringing to 
Britain what has subsequently proved to be a pest of the worst order. 
This being so, we can only class the doubtless well-intentioned importers 
of grey squirrels with the equally misguided fools who took the rabbit 
and the prickly pear to Australia. : 
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Soon after the musk-rat appeared on fur farms in Scotland, Glouces- 
tershire and Sussex in 1929 it started to escape and began establishing 
itself in a wild state. If it had not been for the big £25,000 official 
extermination campaign which fortunately wiped it off our list of 
breeding species, it would undoubtedly have become a widespread 
pest equal only to the grey squirrel. The coypu came here in a similar 
way, and still survives wild in some parts. In addition there is some 
evidence that American chipmunks, or ground squirrels, brought over 
here as mascots for foreign troops during the war and later released, 
are living in the Home Counties, and possibly breeding there as well. 
The plump European dormouse, or glis, another alien species, has 
certainly bred here in a wild state in recent years. Even minks, kept 
here on farms, for their fur, may succeed in thriving under wild con- 
ditions if they are allowed to escape. Nor must we forget the common 
rabbit itself, which is yet another alien we take for granted. The 
Romans set free African rabbits in Spain, and these prolific animals 
quickly spread throughout Europe. But we do not know for certain 
by whom, and when, they were brought to this country, although they 
were definitely plentiful by the twelfth century. ` 

And so one could go on, enumerating all the many different foreign 
introductions which live amongst us. The insect and plant worlds are 
by no means exempt from this strange unnatural process. Cockroaches 
only arrived in England from Central Asia within the last 350 years, 
and bed-bugs are another undesirable visitor, coming from the Levant 
rather earlier. Colorado beetles periodically invade our fields ; they 
are North American creatures, and only reached Europe by artificial 
means. Even the toredo worms which attack our wooden pier-piles 
in Wales, Bristol and South Coast ports are foreigners. As for plants, 
the list is enormous. Most of our vegetables and garden flowers are 
introductions from almost every country in the world, while the 
American flannel weed, a water plant that is a great nuisance on many 
of our inland waterways, came here by chance. One thing is certain. 
These foreign introductions are almost invariably undesirable and 
often disastrous. It is folly to play about with Nature in this way. 
But there seems little likelihoôd of men profiting by past experience 
in this direction, for unnecessary experiments with more introductions 
continue to take place all over the world. 

DAVID GUNSTON. 
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“SHE advent of the Tudors roughly corresponded with the 
change in England from the rule of the middle age to the rule 
of the middle class. For centuries before 1500 society had con- 
formed to a particular pattern. Details varied from time to time but 
the essential principles remained unaltered. England was governed 
by an aristocracy whose claim to authority rested upon their possession 
of the land. Ownership of land conferred power. The whole social, 
economic and military structure was based upon secure title deeds to 
the soil. Kings were no exception to the rule—neither was the Church. 
In fact, the authority of the medieval Church was due as much to its 
controlling influence in this world as to its supposed power of veto 
in the next. For a complex variety of reasons this pattern of society 
suddenly ceased. No exact date for the transformation can be given, 
VOL. CLXXVII. 8 
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but there is no doubt that the whole situation had materially altered 
by the time the political Reformation under Henry VIII had taken 
place. Feudalism had given way to something quite new. The power 
of the purse had superseded the law of the landlord. Gold had become 
the dominating factor in the new social framework. 

This change was of considerable disadvantage to the Church. In 
the Middle Ages there had been the closest possible collaboration 
between the priestly and the princely territorial magnates. Bishops 
and Archbishops were often younger members of noble families and 
not infrequently they held the chief civil positions in the country. 
Now laymen were. demanding the exclusion of ecclesiastics from 
secular business, and a mere unclerical lawyer like Sir Thomas More 
could find his way to the Woolsack. For the rising class disliked 
the Church, and resented both the pretensions of the hierarchy and the 
exactions of the local clergy. In consequence, we find that 
the ecclesiastical statesman disappears even more completely than the 
baronial entourage from the centre of the stage. One of the many 
causes of the unpopularity of Charles I with the middle class was his 
attempt to revert to older practice in the position he accorded to the 
determined but tactless Archbishop Laud. Under the Tudors men 
of middle-class origin but of trusted metal rose to posts of influence. 
Executions rapidly thinned the ranks of the hereditary nobility, while 
promotion replaced them by an aristocracy whose usefulness com- 
pensated for their lack of pedigree. Walsingham was not so 
picturesque a figure as Wolsey, but his grasp of affairs was as sure, 
and his outlook was shaped by the views and prejudices of a new 
mercantile class. 

Twentieth-century England has witnessed a change of an equally 
momentous kind, Once again a social revolution has taken place and 
another class has emerged and demanded a share in the counsels of 
the nation. In addition, this class has put forward a new standard 
of values which threatens to displace the monetary standard of values 
which held good until the end of the Victorian era. To the merchant 
money was the yardstick, because by money he lived and it was 
money he understood. To the artisan work is the criterion, for to 
him work means life and unemployment death. To the merchant 
freedom was the ideal, because restriction meant bad trade. To the 
artisan security is the ideal, since starvation and poverty have so 
often been his lot. In the struggle for power the merchant used hard 
cash as his weapon, the proletariat puts his trust in numbers. Nor 
can there be much doubt that in a democratic State the ideal of service 
has come to stay. The Church, which in the sixteenth century viewed 
with misgiving the rise of a capitalist class, must beware how it makes 
a similar mistake in its treatment of the new claimant for power. 

The domestic policy of Henry VIII, which was carried on with 
increasing ruthlessness in his later years, could not have been effected 
had it not been popular with the middle class. In his attack upon 
the privileges of the Church, Henry was helped by two factors, the 
existence of heresy and the strong anti-clerical feeling in the country. 
From the time of Wyclif onwards the Church had been perturbed 
by heresy. Lollardy had never died, and, what was more, London 
itself, the metropolis, was the very heart of this strange underground 
movement whose aims were social and economic no less than directly 
religious. There was thus good ground prepared for the seed of 
Lutheranism to take quick root in England. Now, though not even 
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Cromwell could persuade the King to throw in his lot with the whole- 
hearted Protestants, Henry was always willing to use their presence 
in England as in Europe for purposes of his own, in this case to goad 
the clergy when they proved recalcitrant. Round this hard core of 
heresy was a strong body of dnti-clerical feeling. From time to time 
this showed itself in no uncertain manner, notably in the incident 
known as Hunne’s case, when it was feared that a» London jury would 
convict the Bishop of London’s Chancellor of murder for no better 
reason than that he was in holy orders. The clergy were unpopular - 
and nowhere more so than in the capital where the middle class was 
strongest. There were thus present all the elements needful for reform, 
for those most strongly opposed to the Church as it stood were them- 
selves the most zealous in their profession of loyalty to Christ. 

In the parallel situation of to-day we have a small but energetic body 
of Marxian Communists who may perhaps be compared ‘with the 
Lollards, save only that their heresy is to be over-materialist whereas 
the Lollards’ was to be over-spiritual in their interpretation of life. 
Surrounding this group of extremists is a vast, organised Labour 
movement, inclined often to be suspicious of the Church but not openly 
hostile to the Christian ethic. Indeed many of its leaders profess and 
call themselves Christians and regard the pursuit of Socialism as the 
practical means of extending on earth the Kingdom of God. Neverthe- 
less, a large section of the Labour movement is as antagonistic to the 
Church as were the London merchants to the clergy in the days of 
Henry VIII. It is interesting to note that the anti-clerical feeling in 
the sixteenth century and the Labour movement in the twentieth have 
both been particularly strong in the capital. The problem, now as 
then, is to find the means of effecting reconciliation between the 
enthusiastic but untried claimants of political power and the Church. 

From the sixteenth century to the close of the nineteenth no govern- 
ment was successful which did not come to terms with the middle class. 
Security of tenure by the capitalist interest had, however, an intel- 
lectual as well as a monetary basis. In the early Middle Ages only the 
clergy could read and write. For exchange of ideas the chief medium 
had been simple human speech. The power of the pulpit had depended 
to a large extent upon the preacher’s almost exclusive ability to read 
the Scriptures, and thus to be able to interpret his reading to an illi- 
terate and rather credulous congregation. The laity were altogether 
incapable of appealing from the sermon to the text. Despite the civil 
strife of the fifteenth century there had nevertheless been some 
educational progress in England, of which the foundation of Eton was 
one sign among many. . It thus happened that at the precise moment 
when Caxton effected the technical revolution which made the printing 
of books possible, there came into existence a new public which wanted 
books to read and which also possessed the money to buy whatever 
chanced to take their eye. This new public contained not only those 
of undeniable orthodoxy but also men of strongly anti-clerical leanings 
and others who were decided Lollards. 

One of the most persistent and characteristic features of the heretical 
party was its insistence upon the written word. The attempt to 
' circulate copies of the Bible in English had already irritated the 
ecclesiastically minded. When, however, the written word became 
the printed word clerical authority took fright. The dignitaries of the 
English Church were alarmed-at the possibility of unauthorised trans- 
lations finding their way into the hands of those who were hostile to 
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the temporal position of the clergy. Nor was the situation made 
easier by the fact that those who were keenest on distributing the 
Scriptures saw fit also to engage in a war of wits and to circulate in 
addition propaganda designed to overturn ecclesiastical duthority. As 
a consequence, the English hierarchy, with centuries of tradition and 
obedience to give them confidence, decided upon a policy of repression. 
If this novel method of the printed word could be suppressed at the 
outset it would still be possible for the voice of the priest to be regarded 
as the sole oracle of God. But, as Tunstal found to his cost, New 
Testaments could be burnt but they could not be destroyed. Thus 
it came about that the Church came to terms with the printing press. 
Despite his dislike of doctrinal innovation Henry VIII conceded the 
point involved and ordered that a copy of Matthew’s Bible should be 
chained in every parish church where all who wished to do so could 
repair and read the sacred Word. 

It was indeed fortunate that the Church came to terms with the 
printing press. For this was precisely the point where the strength 
of the middle class lay. The possession of money gave them power— 
the ability to read presented them with the opportunity of learning 
how to use the power they had acquired. First and foremost among 
their reading was the Bible. The Puritan movement, middle class to 
the core, was rooted in Bible reading. Green's oft-quoted saying that 
“England became the people of a book, and that book was the Bible ” 
indicates the extent to which the new class had succumbed to literary 
charms of the Christian religion. 

As the years went by the middle class steadily grew in influence. In 
the unreformed House of Commons the commercial interest was always 
strong, but encouraged by liberal notions generated across the Channel 
Parliament reformed itself in 1832, and this apparent triumph of the 
middle class led to its ultimate disaster. For the Great Reform Bill 
was followed by “ the leap in the dark,” and once the floodgates were 
opened the long hegemony of the middle class was soon past. Successive 
educational enactments gave the alphabet to millions, so that the 
monopoly of reading passed from the hands of the minority of well-to- 
do and became instead a universal accomplishment. The mystery 
of literacy was at an end. All sections of the community now stood 
on an equal footing, though the middle class still had a virtual monopoly 
of higher education. The masses, however, were no longer totally 
deprived of schooling, and the inferiority which the illiterate must feel 
in the presence of the scholar was not felt by the partially educated in 
relation to the more enlightened. The manual worker could vote, he 
could read, he was a force in the world’s affairs. Yet the Church was 
slow to realise the significance of the change. 

From the time of the Reformation onwards the Christian churches 
had to a large extent overlooked the common man. Wesley’s uncon- 
ventional interest in the outsider and the underdog, so shocking to 
the eighteenth-century mind, was exceptional. His technique, which 
involved a combination of hymn-singing and oratory, was designed 
for the public he served. The illiterate convert could learn the new 
songs and hear the old message despite the fact that he could not read. 
The Methodist movement, however, quickly came into line with its 
mother church and became middle-class conscious. During the 
nineteenth century it was expedient for the Anglican and Free Church- 
man to be in sympathy with the ideas of that section of the public 
which was both prosperous and independent.‘ With the twentieth 
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century, on the other hand, we have reachėd an age in which the 
measure of a movement’s success depends to a large degree upon the 
extent of its favour with the working man. 

It is important to realise that the normal working man does not 
read. In many working-class homes it would be difficult to find a 
single book, and certainly not the Bible. The noble art of reading is 
seldom used save to glance at headlines or advertisements for Bovril. 
Propaganda through books is for this public, therefore, of small avail. 
The best medium for influencing the opinions of the working man is 
the cinema. What he sees there ‘is impressed upon his brain in a similar 
way as the argument of an author stamps itself upon the mind of the 
scholar. We may in fact say that, whereas at the change-over from 
the medieval to the modern world power which had been dependent 
upon land and speech became instead a matter of money and the 
printed word, to-day in the. shaping of the new age power has again 
moved to service and the cinema. Unless the Church can stress the 
social implications of the gospel and can also in some way use and 
influence the cinema as it has previously used the printed page it is 
running the risk,of encountering the gravest possible danger. The 
negative attitude of opposing Sunday cinemas is plainly as futile as 
the earlier practice of burning Bibles. 

At the Reformation the Church in England suffered two setbacks— . 
it tried to stem the tide of progress in the matter of the printed word, 
but unfortunately it soon discovered the error of its ways, and it lost 
much of its vast financial resources. Broad acres had been the basis 
of the Church’s power, for it had been a landlord on the gigantic 
scale. Chief among the owners of property stood the monasteries. It 
was not to be wondered at that the iconoclastic King, urged to action 
by the ingenious avarice of Cromwell and supported by those who 
were ‘jealous of the resplendent luxury of the cloister, should have 
determined to despoil the ancient foundations of religion. Only the 
secular clergy remained, with wings well clipped, to be the ministers 
of the reformed Church of the English people. 

By the submission of the clergy the Church capitulated to the King 
and the middle class. The policy of turning the other cheek brought 
results and the persecutor ultimately became the friend of the estab- 
lishment. What in the future will be the attitude of the State to the 
English Church and to religion ? At the Reformation the State formed 
an alliance with the Church, taking to itself the rôle of senior partner, 
and has ever since exercised a judicious control over all but the strictly 
spiritual side of the Church’s life. Both Church and State have 
benefited from this alliance—both would lose were it destroyed. Yet 
there are not wanting signs that the establishment is in danger. On 
the one side it is demanded that the Church itself should have the sole 
right of selecting its own leaders. To expect a wise choice of bishops. 
from a successful politician appears superficially a trifle absurd. In 
good English fashion, however, a bad theory has produced better 
results than might be expected—better probably than would any of 
the alternative schemes which have been put forward. To the State, 
though, it is probable that the possibility of disendowment looms 
larger than the desirability of disestablishment. Just as Henry VIII 
overcame dislike of his policy by spoliation of the Church’s: resources 
accumulated over centuries, so it may appear to some twentieth- 
century government, threatened with economic disaster by world 
‘events and the excessive expenditure of its own social programme, 
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that the revenues of the Church would form a useful addition to its 
own financial assets. It is indeed tempting to speculate upon the 
possibilities of such future action by the modern State. What is certain 
is that the cause of true religion can never finally be destroyed by 
economic adversity. Such a circumstance’ might even materially assist 
the prospects of reunion with the Free Churches. In any case the real 
strength of the Christian religion lies in its own power of, rejuvenation. 
With every crisis comes opportunity, and the natural accompaniment 
of social revolution in the secular sphere should be a renewal of vigour 
by every Christian body of people, when by attempting to convert the 
vast mass of their countrymen with an old message and a new method 
they would indeed inaugurate a second Reformation with even wider 
and more lasting résults than attended the first. 


į GEOFFREY PARRISH. 
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PROGRESS OF A CENTURY. 

LTHOUGH the half-century is not complete until the end of 
A ii present year, the figure 1950 looks so round and so grand 

that many people have plunged prematurely into an orgy of 
retrospection, trying to answer their own question, whether the half- 
century now ending is- the worst ever, constituting a relapse into 
barbarism, or whether the pain and the bewilderment are the birth- 
pangs of something new and unprecedentedly good in our dispensation. 
(If any reader be disposed to protest that the date January Ist, 1950, 
did usher in the second half of the twentieth century, let him reflect 
that the first year of the Christian era is known as the year A.D. I. 
There is no such date as A.D. 0. Therefore the year one was the first 
year of the era, not complete till the end of the year; and 1950, 
denoting the sum of nineteen and a half centuries, is not complete till 
the end of the year. By contrast human beings in the first year of 
their lives are not known as one year old. They have to wait for it ; 
and therefore when they reach 50 they are in fact 50; whereas our 
civilisation is not in fact 50 nor 1950 years old till it reaches what 
is known as 51 or 1951.) 

It is possible that something may happen in 1950, that is, in the 
last year of the present half-century, which may be as interesting or 
as startling as anything that went before; in which event present 
assessments of the first half of the twentieth century, in their propor- 
tions and comparative values, might be driven out of court as soon 
as made. Not that comparisons and evaluations of such a sort are 
of much instructive value. What man has knowledge or imagination 
enough to appreciate the social, moral or spiritual difference between 
the apparent horrors of the first half of the last century and the first 
half of the present century? Then, as now, the menace to order and 
well-being in the human sphere struck, or seemed to strike, at the 
spiritual foundations of life; and though the immediate menace and 
the actual damage done appeared then to be little short of a calamity, 
yet in the sequel it proved to be, on the spiritual criterion, a blessing 
in disguise, because the material institutions serving the spiritual life 
which were then destroyed came to be replaced by new and better - 
such institutions. Let that historical parallel—for it is reasonable to 
assume that the present upshot will prove to be a parallel—give 
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comfort to those who to-day are inclined to abandon hope as atheist 
communism sweeps over ,the earth. For instance, the following 
passage, taken from a book (A Daughter of the Cross, by a German 
Jesuit priest, C. Richstaetter, London, 1928) describing the conditions 
which followed Napoleon’s aggression and preceded the revolutions of 
1848, might almost apply to what is happening in Eastern Europe 
to-day: “ As a devastating forest fire sweeps onward, leaving in its 
wake nothing but charred and blackened stumps where before the 
forest monarchs had stood in all their strength and beauty, so did the 
French Revolution sweep over Catholic Germany, destroying convents 
and churches as it passed.. Numbers of religious houses that for 
centuries had been centres of light and learning, of piety and charity, 
fell a prey to the revolutionaries and their hatred of religion. Monks 
and nuns were driven away from their cloisters, which were destroyed 
or put to profane uses, while their chapels were desecrated or razed 
to the ground. Priceless treasures of sacred art were ruthlessly 
destroyed in this period of revolutionary frenzy, and when the worst 
of the storm was over there remained only here and there a few scattered 
communities dragging out a miserable existence under State control.” 

Aggression upon religion and imposition of State tyranny were the 
concomitant features of disorder in the first half of the last, as of the 
present, century. Socialism, as we now know it, emerged from that 
particular chaos of a century ago, being a characteristically British 
conception and being centred upon such novel but now commonplace 
instruments as trade unions, co-operative societies, the weapon of a 
general strike and a “labour” party motived by the class-war. 
These things are a century old, although they had to wait for the 
disturbances of the present century before they were given their full 
opportunity. It was in 1848, too, that Karl Marx, the German Jew 
who had lived both in France and in England as a political refugee, 
collaborated with Frederick Engels to produce their ‘‘ manifesto of the 
Communist party”’ which aimed at organising the workmen of the 
world into revolt, and which also had to wait for the upheavals of 
our own time to take root. But the evils of the nineteenth century 
were destined, in full accord with the normal mystery of God’s dispen- 
sation in His world, not to destroy but to rekindle hope and good 
work. The German Jesuit from whose book a passage is quoted above 
gave this example of what took place a century ago: “ But man’s 
extremity is God’s opportunity. Out of the ruins of the past, new 
religious congregations, better suited to the needs of the age, began 
to spring up and to flourish.” 

It is reasonable, and is indeed a duty i in faith, to expect that the 
prevailing disorders of to-day will issue in a like redemption and 
rehabilitation. If one had imagination enough one would know that 
the course of human progress was never smooth, was indeed as troubled 
_ and as apparently nonsensical and even insane as it is to-day. The 
appearance is deceptive. What a century ago was called the “ Concert ” 
of Europe was as cacophonous a farce as the alliances and leagues of 
nations of the present century. The four Great Powers (Britain, 
Russia, Prussia and Austria) who after the defeat of Napoleon’s 
aggression imagined that they were going to decide the fate of Europe, 
dithered about, a defeated France joining in with them, from one side 
to the other of what was then the iron curtain, made, however, then 
as now, of straw. On May 3oth, 1814, as on June 28th, 1919, the 
great and grand victorious Powers solemnly signed a Treaty of Paris 
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in which the preamble in the identical words promised “ a firm peace,” 
but which merely inaugurated a period of increasing disorder. Do we 
make progress? On the face of things, apparently, no. In the two 
wars of the present century Italy and Japan were on one side in the 
first, and on the other side in the second. The League of Nations that 
followed the first war was a failure. The United Nations that has 
followed the second is more than a failure ; it is a mockery. The first 
war knocked out Russia as a factor of importance. The second made 
her so important that she has called the tune ever since. The tune 
she has called is so unbelievably bad that many innocents have 
abandoned not only hope but interest in international affairs. What 
worries some of those people who keep their nose to the grindstone is, 
however, the reflection, that though the intrinsic muddle of inter- 
national relationships remains unchanged, its scope and potentiality 
in evil have so greatly expanded that something elemental seems now 
to be involved. The atom is something elemental. Is it symbolic in 
the story of man? That is the question that exercises and appals 
many minds. 

The wars and revolutions of a century ago were bad enough, but 
the pundits who assessed them could at any rate sleep in their beds. 
There is no corner of the earth where their successors of to-day can 
feel sure of not being blown sky high or paralysed by the pressure of 
a button in some distant continent. To-day men soberly discuss the 
possibility—the imminent practical possibility—of the end of the 
world, precipitated by man’s own folly and wickedness.. If the com- 
mon sense given to man by his Maker be submerged and stifled by 
man himself, who or what is to save him? If atomic force threatens 
physical life on the grand scale, and atheist communism on the like 
scale threatens the relationship of man with his God, cuts him off from 
the source of life itself, what further instrument is needed for the 
consummation of that general suicide on the part of the human race 
which human prophets in a quickening fashion foretell? Such 
questions, however, ignore the central fact of our life on earth, and are 
not asked by those whose faith in God (which is the only practical 
instrument of human welfare) remains simple and unaffected by the 
incidental disorder. The central fact is that life itsélf is a mystery, 
belonging to God’s own exclusive competence. We talk unnecessary 
nonsense when we talk about the end of the world, because we neither 
know, nor can know, anything at all about such a thing ; and moreover 
the intelligent person is not even interested in it because he knows 
not only that it lies exclusively within the competence of God but 
that God is perfect both in power and in love. The combination of 
omnipotence and perfect love is a conception that takes our breath 
away ; yet it is one of the miracles of our dispensation that the human 
mind can begin to appreciate. 

And indeed the world goes on wagging by the very force of its own 
(God-given) momentum. In 1848 the reaction set in before the 
revolution had spent itself, excited into action by the revolution itself. 
At the beginning of 1950, a century later, the new revolution, which 
takes the form of world-wide governmental aggression upon the rights 
and liberties of the individual, had in its turn set in the appropriate 
reaction—which emerged from the ranks of the revolutionaries them- 
selves. A certain pronouncement, lately made from a highly interesting 
and relevant: quarter, deserves to be pondered and remembered. It 
was an eloquent epitome of the muddled eddies created by the still 
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continuing revolution and the incipient current of redress, as will be 
seen from the few sentences here quoted from it: ‘‘ Uncontrolled 
materialism, rising in a crescendo of power, must crash in self- 
destruction. ‘So long as power is the principal aim of competing groups 
of mankind, the tensions of uncontrolled power are too great to persist 
indefinitely without a tragic release. To-day in any civilised nation 
the most multifarious functions are performed by the State or by local 
authorities or other public bodies on behalf of the individuals. This 
is an obvious convenience, which enables a higher standard of living 
to be reached on the material scale through a proper division of labour, 
but with the extension of group control comes a danger that the 
administration may become mechanical and impersonal, and that the 
individual may lose all sense of spiritual responsibility for the corporate 
acts of his society. To express this in another way, the danger is that 
the corporate body which administers should have no soul.” In the 
same pronouncement the remedy was thus prescribed: “ There is 
nothing that matters so much in the world to-day as that we should 
get back to the standards which Christ set us by His example and by 
His teachings in our public as well as in our private life. Those 
standards are not easy to attain, and they are desperately difficult to 
maintain, and yet the whole future of humanity depends, I believe, 
upon our being able to make them the common factor throughout our 
whole national and international life.” 

The speaker of those words was Sir Stafford Cripps, the occasion 
being a sermon he preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on January 8th 
last. The separate currents of the prevailing conditions and tendency 
are to be noticed on the one hand in Sir Stafford’s own continuing bid 
for “ an obvious convenience, which enables a higher standard of living 
to be reached on the material scale through a proper division of 
labour ” and on the other hand in his warning about a “ crescendo of 
power ”’ which “ must crash in self-destruction ” and about the danger 
of government having “no soul.” In the first half of this present 
century the crescendo of governmental power, given its fillip by these 
wicked and calamitous wars, has produced a state of servitude for 
the individual which, far from being an obvious convenience, raising 
the standard of living, is an obvious inconvenience and even disaster, 
debasing the standard of living for all classes to a level that could 
not have been imagined by our fathers. For the obvious fact is that 
“the standards which Christ set for us by His example and by His 
teachings ” to which Sir Stafford so rightly directed the minds of those 
who heard him, happen to be very precise in their content. Man’s 
welfare, according to those teachings, depends absolutely upon the 
mutual love and mutual help of the sovereign individual. Love is a 
mystery—one of God’s innumerable mysteries—whose fount and origin 
is in the human heart. There is no substitute for it. Legislation by 
governments cannot take its place. Sir Stafford is abundantly and 
obviously right when he diagnoses the “ danger ” (except that it is 
no longer a danger but an established reality) that bureaucracy may 
become mechanical and impersonal—in the nature of things it cannot 
be anything else—and may lose its soul. It has no soul to lose. A 
human soul is an individual thing. That is the.explanation of all the 
sordidities, muddles and catastrophes that result with undeviating 
regularity from the wrong emphasis placed by our civilisation upon 
the political instrument: wars, strikes, “ uncontrolled materialism,” 
the “ competing groups of mankind ” and the rest. 
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It is mob rule that is the root fault. The evil results inexorably | 
from the mistaken conception of democracy which develops through 
the stage of government of the people, by the people, for the people 
(itself a nonsensical idea, made worse by the later practice), to govern- 
ment of the duds, by the duds, for the duds. Moscow’s pretences about 
“ people’s democracies” are a logical, if cynical, excrescence of the 
nonsense. The Marxian dogma of fhe last, and its practical application 
in the present, century about the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
little more absurd than the so-called but miscalled democratic theory 
that power resides in the people. It may well be—and this would be 
the great miracle of the twentieth century—that, these present 
experiences, compact of misconceived democracies, fascisms, com- 
munisms and other dictatorships, may through the suffering and 
disillusion lead to a general perception of the fact that power derives 
only from God. If “the people” were competent to give power to 
any body of rulers, then democracy would be merely the dictatorship 
of the majority over the minority. But “ the people ” have no such 
power to give. This matter of the true source of power, of the true 
nature of a government’s responsibility (which responsibility is not to 
the people but only to God, the electorate merely deciding which party 
shall assume that responsibility) goes to the root of our misfortunes 
in the political sphere. 

The dwindling scope of individual initiative and responsibility and 
the ever swelling usurpation of competence by governments explains 
the hideous thing that civilised life has become in our time. The issue 
between individual man and his relationship with his God on the one 
hand and the soulless tyranny of governmental machinery on the 
other is a chief mark of the half-century now drawing to its close. It 
is a new form of the old issue between Christ and Cesar. Its effects 
are of a manifold nature, chiefly manifested in the startling contrast 
between man as he should be and man as he is perverted into becoming 
by the exigencies of mob organisation under political direction. If 
illustration were needed of the sovereign and impregnable majesty of 
the individual human heart, and, by contrast, of the sordid and repellent 
degradation to which man may sink when he becomes a cog in a wheel 
or a cipher in a mob (wherein his individuality is lost) one need only 
consider the sort of thing that lately took place before what is called 
the Bulgarian Supreme Court sitting in Sofia. These communists, 
robots of an evil machinery of mob rule, do in fact degenerate into 
something frighteningly inhuman. We know what men can be, and | 
normally are, when they are men acting as individuals under the 
mysterious motive provided by the grace of God, their Creator (if such 
grace be not impeded). We know how kind and lovable is the individual 
human being. On the other hand we know what inhuman atrocities 
can be, and are, committed when man throws off his individuality and 
personal responsibility and becomes a member of an organisation 
directed by a machinery of mob-authority. In the course of wars, 
for instance, despite the heroism and self-sacrifice that are one side 
of the medal, there are men in uniform—men that is who in their 
actions have ceased to be individual men and are acting on somebody 
else’s responsibility—-who are sometimes guilty of cruelty and in- 
humanity such as they could never commit in civil life ; just as under 
a civil system of general government control there is a rampant 
prevalence of dishonesty and dodging such as does not arise, or arises ina 
far smaller degree, in a free system, where the individual feels responsible. 
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At this present time the world is in large part overrun by men 

' mobilised under the ruling direction of an organisation we know as 
the Kremlin :: a cruel and inhuman organisation which seeks to enslave 

a maximum number of human beings and to cut them off from their 

individual birthright of a supernatural relationship with their God. 

‘Such an enterprise is bound under God’s omnipotent dispensation 
sooner or later to fail; is bound, as Sir Stafford Cripps well expressed 

it, to ‘‘ crash in self-destruction ” ; but there is a tragic side to the 

release, for in the meantime desolation and misery are spread over the 

earth. The men in charge of that organisation are evil, uneasy and 

unhappy men, are an exception to the normal rule of individual human 

goodness above referred to, the reason being that they themselves have 

cut themselves off from God. Those foolish misguided other men who 

have fallen victim, and have thrown themselves either voluntarily or 

from fear into the unholy work, find themselves entrapped in the evil. 

But behold how the evil work, in conformity with the fate of all 
evil things, tends to encompass its own undoing. Tyrannies cannot, 
and never do, last. The tyrants themselves, as Mr. Gedye illustrated 

.in the January CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, become undermined with 
fear the moment they are defied. The chief tyrants of our time have 
in fact been defied by two prominent communists, Josip Broz in 
Jugoslavia and Traicho Kostov in Bulgaria, who, though communists 
themselves, retained a spark of individuality, and made a bid to plough 
a furrow—evil though it none the less was—of their own, rejecting 
the full incidence of the servitude demanded by Moscow. Broz (whose 
stage name, as it were, is Tito, just as Djugashvili’s stage name in 
Moscow is Stalin) succeeded in defying the Kremlin and in setting up 
a national Jugoslav brand of communism independent of the Kremlin 
in its allegiance, wheras Kostov, less fortunate, was beaten by the 
Kremlin’s continuing hold over its Bulgarian slaves and henchmen, 
and paid for his failure with his life. 

But the effect of such men, whether successful in their defiance as 
Tito has been, or unsuccessful as was Kostov, lives on, and gains 
momentum. The panic of the Kremlin, manifested in its savage 
purgings and killings of the rebels, is rooted in a real danger to itself, 
created by its own evil doing. The Bulgarian Supreme “Court ”’ is 
at once a confession of Moscow’s fear and a sure propagation of that 
fear. There are many thousands of Bulgarians, whether communist 
or not in their predisposition, whose sympathies are with the dead 
Kostov, and whose reaction, though concealed by present strategy, 
is not damped, but inflamed, by Kostov’s martyrdom. The very fact 
of Moscow’s continuing and increasing reliance upon terror as an 
instrument of its tyranny is the certain proof of its weakness, not, of 
its strength. For the spirit of man, the creation of an omnipotent 
God, is an unconquerable thing. Its strength is illustrated in the fact 
that the prisons and concentration camps which are,a regular instru- 
ment of government in Russia and in all the lands overrun by Russia 
are full to overflowing with irrepressible rebels arrested in recurrent 
periods of panic by the Kremlin tyrants themselves. These tyrants, 
having cut themselves off from everything that is decent and noble in 
human nature, are the victims of their own fears and suspicions. They 
constantly suspect—rightly . suspect—their own followers of 
disloyalty. How could it be otherwise? The only loyalties of the 
human heart are rooted in love, and love is the work of God. These 
Bolshevics put their trust in the devil and his hatreds with the result 
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that they are constantly preoccupied with trials, liquidations, purgings 
of their own “ friends.” The crash foretold by Sir Stafford Cripps is 
certain. It has already begun. 

But it will be the crash not only of that extreme form of tyranny 
attempted by the Kremlin but of all the contemporary attempts in 
their varying degree to subject free man—man who was made free, is 
free, and shall remain free, because omnipotent God so ordained it 
—to the overlordship of a political graft. All men, including (if they 
only knew it) the politicians, are answerable only to God for what 
they do. In our time we have forgotten that all-important truth, have 
set up as an idol what Sir Stafford called ‘‘ uncontrolled materialism, 
rising In a crescendo of power,” have as a result produced wars and 
industrial unrest in the crescendo, are able at our sorrowful leisure to 
contemplate the devastation that is our resultant lot, and have the 
choice—may it be taken !—of mending our motives, and thus making 
the second half a triumph of the good that, with God’s help, can be 
fashioned out of the evil of the first half of the century. 


GEORGE GLASGOW. 
January rrth, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


NEW LIGHT ON MUNICH. | 


The latest instalment of the Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919- 
1939* is by far the most dramatic, for it tells the full story of the Munich crisis 
from the British point of view. Mr. Wheeler-Bennett’s fine work depicted 
Hitler as the villain of the piece, Benes as the hero, and Neville Chamberlain 
as the dupe. In Professor Woodward’s new volume the megalomaniac Fiihrer 
appears as impossible as ever, but the two other protagonists remain contro- 
versial problems. The patriotism of the Czech President and the ardour for 
peace of the British Premier are equally beyond challenge, but what of their 
statesmanship? Did Benes and his advisers, as Lord Runciman believed, 
defer the offer of substantial concessions to the Sudeten Germans till it was 
too late? And did Chamberlain weaken his appeal by revealing his passionate 
anxiety to avert a war on almost any terms short of the total annihilation ` 
of Czechoslovakia ? Such questions the reader must answer for himself when 
he has digested the thrilling accounts of his three visits to Germany which 
form the kernel of the story. 

The Runciman Mission, which fills half the volume, was well-intentioned, 
and the British mediator did all that man could do to avert the rush of the 
avalanche ; but it was hopeless from the start. After exhaustive inquiries 
he reached the conclusion that the Sudeten Germans would never again work 
with the Czechs in a single State, and time has vindicated his judgment. Mr. 
Newton, the British Minister at Prague, thought Henlein “ simple and 
honest ” and ‘‘ anxious to disassociate his movement from indentification 
with the Reich Nazis. ... He will probably go to the Parteitag this year. 
because he thinks himself a moderating influence.” He had certainly no 
desire for war, but he had now ceased to count. Hitler had made up his mind, 
and his stark intransigence was a shock to the inexperienced Chamberlain 
when they met face to face. At Godesberg he told Hitler that many people 
believed he wanted to annex Czechoslovakia ; he did not share the belief but 
wanted his host to help him prove his critics wrong. Unfortunately it was they 
who saw clearly and Chamberlain who was blind. 
ss a Documents on British Foreign Policy, 1919-1939. Third series. Vol. 2. Stationery 
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Sir Nevile Henderson’s unconcealed championship of the Sudeten Germans’ 
claims was the weakest point in the British diplomatic front. “ I do not envy 
Lord Runciman the difficult and thankless job which he is undertaking,” 
he wrote to Lord Halifax on July 2gth, 1937. “ The Czechs are a pig-headed 
race and Benes not the least pig-headed among them. And with it all, a 
master of words and formule, which sound magnificent but are really empty. 
Ask anyone who has worked with him at Geneva.” This verdict was a gross 
injustice, for Lord Cecil, who had co-operated with him in the service of the 
League of Nations for many years, has sung his praises in the warmest terms. 
Yet it would probably have made no difference if we had been represented, 
by a wiser Ambassador at Berlin. As.we wade through these seven hundred 
pages we realise ever more clearly that the Nazi dictator was playing with 
the Western Powers, who were militarily and psychologically unprepared . 
for a life and death struggle. Chamberlain had not much fight in him, 
Daladier little more, and Bonnet none at all. The telegrams from Sir Eric 
Phipps, our Ambassador at Paris, make lamentable reading. “ I saw Minister 
for Foreign Affairs after Ministerial Council,” he reported on September 13th. 
“ M. Bonnet was very upset and said that peace must be preserved at any 
price as neither France nor Great Britain was ready for war. Colonel Lind- 
bergh had returned from his tour horrified at overwhelming strength of Ger- 
many in the air and terrible weakness of all other Powers.” Hitler knew 
nothing about England, but he-judged the France of 1938 more correctly 
than we did. 

Perhaps the most revealing document is Sir Horace Wilson’s report of his 
conversation with Hitler at Berlin on September 26th. He carried an auto- 
graph letter from his chief which the Führer could only be induced with 
difficulty to read. While the envoy was attempting to explain British 
anxieties, “ he interrupted to vociferate in staccato accents that the problem 
must be solved forthwith without any further delay.” Hitler, continues the 
report, made gestures and exclamations of disgust and impatience. When the 
interpreter, translating Chamberlain’s letter, came to the words “ the 
Czechoslovak Government regard as wholly unacceptable the proposal,” 
he left his chair and made to leave the room, muttering that it was no use 
talking further ; the time for action had come. He could not continue to 
tolerate a situation which brought 20,000 fresh refugees to Germany every 
day. “ On the first of October I shall have Czechoslovakia where I want her.” 
If France and England decided to strike, let them strike. He did not care a 
farthing. Drunk with power, and encouraged by the flabbiness of the Western 
Powers, the half-crazy dictator, dragging Europe along with him, plunged 
forward to bis doom. 

G. P. G. 


THE CAUSE OF CHANGE IN NATURE:* 


This is a very unusual book and puts forward some unusual ideas. Some 
of them, particularly the relation between electricity and mind, I do not 
pretend to understand. I think the main object is to emphasise the extreme 
importance of mind in nature, and particularly in the processes of life. 
I shall confine my comments to the part bearing on organic evolution, which 
in itself is quite sufficient to fill a book of reasonable size. The author is a 
Lamarckian—not a neo-Lamarckian, but a real Lamarckian. His thesis 
is that the controlling factor of variation is the mind of the organism. 
It is best to express this in his own words: “ The reactions of the organism’s 
conscious and subconscious processes to its environment affect its bodily 
metabolism in the direction of generating changes which are an answer to 
_ its needs, the turn in bodily metabolism developing initial electro-chemical 

movements in the pituitary, which initial movements thereafter affect the 
gonad and ovary, which glands in turn develop a sex-hormone which finally 

* The Cause of Change in Nature. By C. J. E. Wiggins, M.B.E. Arthur H. Stock- 
well Ltd. 7s. 6d. net. 
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impresses the original impulse towards change, as developed initially in the 
pituitary, upon the constitution of the sperm or ovum.”.’ But how does 
this happen ? How does and can a hormone affect the molecular constitu- 
tion of the chromosomes and genes ? How and why is this molecular change 
of exactly of the kind which will afterwards produce changes similar to 
those that have already taken place in the organism’? The first thing 
needed is evidence that this occurs at all, which is the point of dispute 
amongst biologists. Brown-Sequard’s experiments are not sufficient, 
and moreover even these require more careful and fuller statement. The 
work of Professor Wood-Jones would help here, but the author does not 
mention it. Moreover, it would have been much better if the author had 
referred more to the modern discoveries and theories of chromosomes and 
genes, and less to Weismann’s germ-plasm. It is best first to get the experi- 
mental evidence that the process occurs at all as full and clear as possible, 
and you can theorise about the causes afterwards. In spite of its numerous 
faults, there are a number of suggestive ideas in the book, and I do not 
think it would be wise to ignore it entirely. 
H. S. SHELTON. 


JEWISH ART.* 


Indian or Chinese styles of art, or the art of Mohammedan mosques, are 
conçepts familiar in some degree to the educated Westerner, but a reference 
to Jewish art will as a rule evoke few associations in our minds. A partial 
explanation seems to lie with the character of Jewish art in the last two 
millenniums, which was adaptive rather than creative. In this brief survey 
Dr. Rosenau gives examples of synagogue architecture with Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Mediterranean, Hellenistic, Islamic and Protestant features. 
However adaptable in its shape and style to the changes of environment 
and of Jewish fate during the Diaspora, the synagogue remained the home of 
an unchanging spirit. The religious service kept its law and made but few 
demands on the architect. What was required was a place for the sacred 
scrolls and a meeting-house of a democratic character, where not only a 
hierarchy of priests would enter but where the whole congregation could 
assemble for prayer and the study of the Old Testament. In the chapter on 
‘Painting and Sculpture ” examples range from ancient Dura-Europos to 
surrealist murals in a Chicago synagogue. The author interprets the early 
prohibition of pictorial representation as a means of counteracting a tradition 
of idolatry in the original setting. Another chapter deals with “ Ritual 
Objects, Fittings and Ornaments.” 

It might have been more appropriate to call this account of Jewish art in 
several continents and throughout the centuries “ Notes ” rather than a 
“ History,” which suggests continuity and a fullness impracticable within 
the compass of some seventy illustrated pages. A tendency to repetitive 
statements and a certain indeterminateness in the boundaries of the chapters 
may be attributed to the vastness of the panorama. Nevertheless, the essay 
is commendable for its scholarly attitude, the wealth of materiaj to which it 
points, and the author’s awareness of the sociological background of art. Ina 
future enlarged revision room may be found for a consideration of the Polish 
synagogues of the type at Wolpa and Grodno in connection with the central 
ground-plan and cupola customary in some parts of the Orient, for instance 
in Iran. The uneven quality of the illustrations, both with regard to the 
importance of contents and the technical standard, may be remedied at a 
time of less difficulties in international communications. Dr. Rosenau seems 
to be singularly well fitted to continue her studies of Jewish art in the 
direction of modern times, and one may hope that she willsome time interpret 
to us living Jewish art nurtured in the vigorous atmosphere of Palestinian 
enthusiasm and independence. 

(Dr.) Arma S. WITTLIN. 


* A Short History of Jewish Art. By Helen Rosenau. Preface by E. Carter. J.Clarke, r5s. 
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MAURICE AND EUGENIE DE GUERIN.* 


It was Matthew Arnold.who, in his Essays in Criticism, first made known 
the works of the French nineteenth-century brother and sister, Maurice and 
Eugénie de Guérin, and disclosed the hitherto hidden treasures which lay 
concealed in Eugénie’s Journal: Tuill recently Maurice the prose-poet, for 
whom Eugénie ostensibly wrote her Journal, although expression to her was 
part of her very being, was a nebulous figure, seen through the web spun 
with such ardour and devotion by his sister. But thanks to a thorough study 
by Naomi Royde-Smith, he now emerges a real figure, a young man sensitive 
to the point of morbidity, but capable at times of indulging in the natural 
enjoyments of youth. Eugénie, who had mothered him since a small boy in the 
old Languedoc Chateau of Le Cayla, shared with him a passionate sympathy 
for nature, which in her beautiful and secluded home she could enjoy to the 
full; and this almost pagan joy in the beauty of life warred against her 
strict religious upbringing and outlook. With Maurice the passion for 
Nature conquered. Like Renan he had been destined for a religious vocation, 
and like that French philosopher he realised, during his training, that he had 
lost his faith. Paris beckoned, and there, for a short while, the literary and 
social life stimulated and sufficed. It was during those Paris days that 
Eugénie commenced her Journal. ‘ We do not lack for concerts in our 
meadows,” she wrote in bantering mood ; “ you love those in Paris without 
always having the money to pay admittance, whilst I find myself in their 
midst.” Maurice recognised the quality of Eugénie’s mind and encouraged 
her to continue writing. Meanwhile for him Paris life with its excitements, 
added to a hopeless love for Madame de Morvonnais, undermined his delicate 
health. After some months of a not too happy marriage he came back to Le 
Cayla, a disappointed poet, and here at the age of twenty-nine he died, to 
Eugénie’s life-long sorrow. A year later his prose-poem “ Le Centaure ” was 
published, and praised by Sainte-Beuve and Georges Sand. Eugénie con- 
tinued writing her Journal. It was an outlet to her grief. So vivid are her 
‘ entries that we can live with her in the old Chateau and be continually 
charmed and arrested. “ A moon has just fallen across the page,” she notes 
one evening. Lovers of her Journal will welcome this new picture of brother 
and sister, and admire the translated extracts, But can she ever be called a 
jealous woman ? Towards all who valued Maurice, and were honest admirers 
of his work, which she felt had not been adequately recognised, Eugénie 
poured out gratitude and devotion. 

É THEODORA ROSCOE. 


SOME LITERARY PORTRAITS.t 


This volume of essays is an important contribution to constructive literary 
criticism. Perhaps its chief interest centres in the discussion and comparison 
of a group of our poets—Shakespeare and Keats, Wordsworth and Coleridge, 
in various aspects. The two first our author may claim as his special province; 
of all he shows a profound understanding. An imaginary dialogue between 
Coleridge and Keats, shortly before the departure of the latter for Italy, is 
most revealing : so, too, is the account of the relations, personal and poetic, 
of Wordsworth and Coleridge. Their attitude towards Nature is contrasted ; 
Wordsworth, for instance, would never have echoed Coleridge’s “ we receive 
but what we give.” Mr. Middleton Murry’s devotion to Keats finds special 
expression in a beautiful exposition of the “ Nightingale ” ode; in this, as 
in the “ Grecian Urn,” Keats is shown evolving a delicate new verse structure, 
and “ swerving,” with magical effect, “ from the world of time to the world 
of eternity.” A final essay contrasts his philosophy of life with Shelley’s. The 

* The Idol and the Shrine. The story of Maurice de Guérin with extracts from the 
Journal of Eugénie de Guérin, By Naomi Royde-Smith. Hollis & Carter. 15s. 


t Katherine Mansfield and other Literary Portraits. By Jobn Middleton M : 
Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 4 yJ umy 
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mention by Keats of, Chapman is probably his introduction to many readers, 
but now we hear him “ speak out loud and'.bold’”’ in his dramas. Some 
passages quoted here have a suggestion of Marlowe’s grandeur—* crashes of 
magnificence ”—but any comparison with Shakespeare cari. be ruled out. 
The imagination of the young Shakespeare i is described, and compared with 
Wordsworth’s, in the springlike “ Shakespeare and the Cuckoo.” The portrait 
of Matthew Arnold i impresses one as authentic: Mr. Middleton Murry con- 
siders that dissatisfaction with his own limitations, rather than any failure of 
poetic power, led to his abandoning poetry. “ To bea lifelong minor poet was 
no destiny for such a man.” Our critic is specially qualified to discuss the 
work of a distinguished forerunner, Andrew Bradley, for whom he has high 
praise. And of course he writes with unique authority on Katherine Mansfield, 
her development, achievement and power of self-expression ; her invincible, 
flame-like genius is here relit., There is a pleasant account of a visit to 
Thomas Hardy. Of modern writers, the sketch of Richard Hillary will appeal 
to many who were moved by his book in the war, The Last Enemy; Max 
Plowman, philosopher and disciple of Blake, was a personal friend of the 
author. We find, incidentally, some rather peevish carping at T. S. Eliot’s 
Anglicanism. Space has precluded the mention of all the essays. The 
quotations from fine poetry scattered throughout are a joy in themselves. 
EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 
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Julia Margaret Cameron 
‘by =r = S 
HELMUT GERNSHEIM: F.R.P.S. 
Introduction bý Clive Bell 


““ Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph is to be recommended from many. . 
different’ points of view. Not only does it include fifty-four large ` 


reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 
by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and. a technical 
discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography 
she was already forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned in troubles and 
cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, 


~ who were abroad supervising the Cingalesé coffee plantations on 


i 


which the family livelihood depended. A married daughter gave 


es camera, ; and ‘from that, moment there was no looking back. 


he remainder. -of “her career belongs to "photographic history ; : 

n -but pits ‘earlier. stages certainly, deserve attention, since they reveal 

a character that, whatever means of expression it had ‘adopted, 
could’ never have been commonplace.” 

—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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OUR FRENCH VISITORS. 


I. PRESIDENT AURIOL. 


N these restless days the French Presidency is far from being merely 
[ decorative It is not even, as ideally it should be, left unchallenged 

by the conflicts of the time. A few months after M. Auriol’s election 
as President the régime itself was put on its defence. His attitude has 
been loyal and imperturbable, impartial towards the parties, entirely 
respectful of the limitations and moral responsibilities of his office. 
When a serene history of the remaking of France becomes possible M. 
Auriol will be seen as one of the main architects. 

The choice of M. Auriol as President marked a departure from the 
usual practice of the Third Republic. He is a Socialist, the first Presi- 
dent to come so pronouncedly from the Left of politics. Voting at the 
election was secret, but it was evident from the figures that the Com- 
‘munists had carried out their declared intention of voting for him and 
that they, with his own party, formed the bulk of his supporters. The 
Parliaments of the Third Republic had commonly preferred a man 
standing somewhat aside from the political fray. They had elected men 
like M. Lebrun. They had rejected Clemenceau and Briand. M. Auriol 
was an, active party politician. He had, however, one regular form of 
qualification for the post of arbiter. He was the first President of the 
National Assembly under the present Constitution and he had been 
President of the Constituent Assembly. Then, too, the Socialist Party 
itself fell naturally into the position of arbiter. The weakest, of the 
three Resistance parties which dominated Parliament, it stood by its 
doctrine between the M.R.P. and the Communists. 

A further qualification was to be found in the personality of the new 
President and in the character of his political career. An affable 
Southerner of sixty-two, he had his likes and dislikes, but he had 
numerous friendships among his political opponents, a trait not common 
enough in France. If M. Auriol’s ministerial record is brief, it is because 
a self-denying ordinance, until 1936, prevented any Socialist from 
accepting office. In that year he became Minister of Finance in M. 
Blum’s Popular Front Government and he was a member of M. Chau- 
temps’ Administration which succeeded it. But his political life had 
one characteristic which made it attractively French. It was always 
associated with his own countryside. He was born, the son of a baker, 
at Revel, in the Haute-Garonne, but has lived nearly all his life at Muret, 
a little town a few miles away. He studied law at Toulouse and joined 
the Bar. With a friend he started a local Socialist newspaper. He 
a Mayor of Muret. He has remained Mayor ever since, except for 
the'Vichyist interregnum. Muret was the constituency which sent him 
to the Chamber of Deputies in r914. In 1940, after the military collapse 
and the fatal days at Vichy, he turned first to Muret to care for his 
municipal flock at a difficult moment. Many hard things have been said 
in France about the single-member constituency, but in this life-long 
attachment of a public man to his petit pays there is surely something 
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Republican in the primitive Roman sense. Firm roots give assurance 
of stability. 

In 1940, when the test of disaster came, M. Auriol stood firm to his 
beliefs. He was one of the eighty members of Parliament who voted 
against the grant of powers to Marshal Pétain to reform the Consti- 
tution. Then came the sombre yet proud pilgrimage which was the lot 
of politicians held suspect by the new régime. After “ administrative 
detention ” and “residence under observation” M. Auriol eluded 
German vigilance and in October 1943 joined General de Gaulle in 
London. At Algiers he was a member of the provisional Consultative 
Assembly and after the liberation of France was a Minister in General 
_ de Gaulle’s Provisional Government. , 

A President with such a past was sure of acceptance in a political 
world dominated by Resistance. If the Resistance groups had kept 
together his course might have been smooth. M. Auriol was elected in 
January.1947. The Ramadier Government, which was quickly formed, 
included members of’ the M.R.P., Socialists and Communists, and 
commanded: a huge majority in the National Assembly. The country 
-was calm. There was indeed widespread discomfort, much discontent 
over the price and distribution of food and over the black market, 
but there was no violent agitation and a curious freedom from strikes. 
Within six months all this was changed. Early in April General de 


. Gaulle created the R.P.F. and launched his campaign not only against ` 


the governing parties but against the Parliamentary régime. Less 
than a month later the Communists in the National Assembly voted 
against the Government on a question of confidence and their Ministers 
were forced to resign. 

These events marked the beginning of a period of instability and 
storm. There was instability not merely of Government but of public 
opinion. The failure of successive Governments since the Liberation 
to establish a reasonable balance between wages and prices was at the 
bottom of the trouble. It was comparatively easy for the Communists, 
acting through the C.G.T., to provoke strikes for political ends. It was 
equally easy for the R.P.F. to profit by the public resentment’ against 
the Communists which the strikes excited. The two rival forces grew 
portentously in the country. Each separately involved a danger to the 
régime. If between them they managed to recruit the great body of 
national opinion the régime was doubly in peril. 

It was M. Auriol’s conception of his rôle as President that the defence 
of the régime was confided to him by the Constitution. He did not 
shrink from the test. He saw the danger which would arise for existing 
institutions and even for public order itself if politics resolved itself 
into a fight between Communists and anti-Communists. At Marseilles 
in September 1947 he made an urgent appeal. “ Do not let us,’ 
he said, “ model the internal division of the country on the world 
divisions.” 

The reaction of these updo movements on Parliament itself was 
giving the President other anxieties. The parties, finding their electoral 
foundations shaking, became uncertain of their future. The M.R.P. 
especially, which had more than x60 Deputies elected in 1946, was 
shocked to find at the municipal elections of the autumn of 1947 that 
the R.P.F. had apparently captured a great proportion of its Catholic 
voters. All the parties, concerned to maintain their strength in the 
country, became more or less a prey to electoral considerations. 
Hence a succession of Ministerial crises. During the war M. Auriol 
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. had reflected deeply ‘on the chronic vice of unstable government. It 
now became evident that he was using all his ingenuity in consultation 
and persuasion to arrive at a combination of Parliamentary forces which 
would ensure a stable Government and a stable majority. In a speech 
at Quimper at the end of May 1948 he explained his purposes. Pointing 
out that the multiplicity of parties necessitated coalitions, he said : 
“ My duty is to work patiently, obscurely, objectively to maintain 
stability, to avoid insoluble crises and impossibilties of government 
which would threaten the régime itself.” 

Besides his concern for stability M. Auriol has shown his care for the 
dignity of Parliament. On two occasions he has refused the offered 
resignation of a Prime Minister. ` He sent M. Schuman back to the 
National Assembly to submit himself to formal defeat, on the ground 
that as the Prime Minister had been elected by the: Assembly, it was for 
the Assembly to disavow him. When M. Queuille resigned he ‘also 
in the first instance met the Presidential refusal. M. Queuille’s con- 
tinuance-in office had in fact been made impossible by. the ‘action of a: 
trade union, and the President took the view. that ‘no. Government 
should allow itself-to be brought down by an. extra-Parlianientary ;_ 
force. But for practical reasons, no doubt, M. Quenlls in. 1 this case - 
‘insisted and finally prevailed. , 2 

The President’s relations with Ministries are ‘by no means confined 
to his action, during crises. He has day-to-day functions concerning’ 


_ them which are not sufficiently recognised. He presides at ‘all the full s 


and formal meetings of the Council of Ministers. Itis the very founda- 
tion‘ of the Constitution that Ministers alone are politically responsible. + 
They are complete masters of their decision. The President is politically 
irresponsible. The English maxim that “ the King never acts alone ” 
is equally applicable to the French President. Each of his acts must be 
‘ countersigned by the Prime Minister and the Minister competent in the 
particulat affair concerned. Within these capital limits, however, the 
President can exert great influence. He can take part in the diseussion 
of the gravest matters. In the past the actual extent of the President’s 
intervention has varied considerably. Some Presidents appear to have 
resigned themselves to passivity. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to conceive that Poincaré could have listened in silence to any debate. 
M. Auriol will count among the energetic Presidents: : 

Under the present Constitution the President performs several 
_ functions which, while they do not infringe on the power or responsi- 
bility of Ministers, reinforce his moral standing as adviser. He is 
president of the National Defence Committee. He is president of the 
French Union (the Empire). He is charged with the promulgation of 
laws passed by Parliament, and within the delay fixed for promulgation 
he can, if necessary, and for stated reasons, ask Parhament for a 
further reading.. 

In January of this year attempts were made to provoke strikes in 
some ports and elsewhere to hinder the transport and manufacture ` 
of certain military materials. The Government decided to take the 
necessary measures to.put an end to these activities. In announcing 
to the Press the decision of the Council of Ministers M. Teitgen, the 
Minister of Information, said that the President of the Republic had 
intervened in the debate in his capacity as guarantor of the Consti- 
tution and of national security. He had expressed the view that these 
activities were directed against the national sovereignty, since their 
avowed aim was to check a policy of national defence decided upon by 
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the Government and approved by Parliament. A specific intervention 
of this kind by the President is unusual. Its public announcement was 
probably intended to give a strong moral support to the decision of the 
Bidault Government, whose standing at the time was weakened by the 
meagreness of the majority on which it rested in the National Assembly. 

In all his action M. Auriol has been scrupulous not only to circum- 
scribe his function but repeatedly to define its limits. General de 
Gaulle has persistently advocated a radical reform in the Constitution 
which would make the President of the Republic the actual head of the 
Executive, with the power of decision. Against such conceptions : 
President Auriol has uttered a solemn warning. “ It is good,” he said, 
in the speech at Quimper already quoted, “ that the head of the State. 
should not have the responsibility of governmental action if it is desired 
that he should have permanence enough to assure the continuity of 
foreign policy and defend the vital interests of the nation. If indeed he 
had the power of decision either he would have to lose the Consti- 
tutional longevity which is necessary or he would become an authority 
without responsibility ; and I say it with force : the day when the head 
of a Government or the Ministers of that Government were no longer 
responsible before the elected representative of the nation, the day 
when Parliament could no longer in the name of the sovereign nation 
assure its control, there would no longer be a Republic, and I beg you 
to believe that I should never look on at that agony without resuming, 
in the ranks if necessary, the Republican fight.” 

An institution gradually acquires definition in the practical working 
of a political régime. For the Presidency of the Fourth Republic that 
process is now going on. It may reasonably be inferred from M. Auriol’s 
action and his speeches that he wishes to enhance the moral authority, 
and not simply the ceremonial dignity, of the President as the visible 
head of a democratic State. The task is delicate, and all the more so ` 
as the régime itself is still working with difficulty. This is not the 
occasion to write the history of the last three years. But one feature of 
that history should be kept in mind. For the successes and the failures 
of government in that history—and the successes have not been 
negligible—Ministers and Parliament are chiefly responsible. On the 
credit side of the account it may at least be said that the menace which 
loomed. darkly in 1947 and 1948, the threat of a division of the nation 
into Communists and anti-Communists, has so far been avoided. To 
this result President Auriol’s steady guidance has contributed in no . 
mean measure. 


Pressagny-l’ Orgueilleux, Eure. W. L. MIDDLETON. 


II. ROBERT SCHUMAN. 


RENCH Cabinets may come and coalitions may fall, but there 
Fi always Robert Schuman. His is not. always an enviable 

task. Since the days of Delcassé the post of French Foreign 
Minister has seldom been a sinecure, least of all to-day in a Europe 
torn asunder by rival ideologies over the truncated body'of Germany. 
Why he should be his country’s Foreign Minister at this critical stage 
of contemporary history perhaps even he could hardly explain. A 
barrister by vocation and training, a finance expert par excellence, 
there is nothing about this erudite ascetic of the dynamic personality ' 
of a Poincaré or a Clemenceau. That “ handicap ” has not, however, 
prevented him from making a name for himself as one of the key 
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figures in world affairs, as a Frenchman whose tact and vision have 
yielded appreciable results. Since July 1948, a tried and tested 
Schuman has shaped the foreign policy of France from 37, Qual 
d’Orsay—a Building in which he has become as noted a feature as 
the famous “ Salon de l'Horloge.” 

Schuman is in many ways admirably suited to the age of frustration 
and experiment in which we live. His main contributions to French 
political life are a superior intellect, an outstanding honesty of purpose 
and a reasoned philosophy of statesmanship. He brings to the nimble 
art of statecraft a willingness to compromise, to see the other fellow’s 
point of view. In France and abroad, his speeches and policy, firm in 
tone but noble in temper, have done much to win affectionate respect 
for the Man and the Minister. A bachelor, teetotaller and collector 
of rare books, his background is that of the “ orthodox” type of 
‘French politician. Born in Luxemburg on June zogth, 1886, the scion of 
a Lorraine upper middle-class family, he was educated there and in 
Metz—then a German city. 

His youthful ambition to practise at the Bar involved him in an 
effort of study which was to have a décisive influence on his whole 
outlook. After taking a Doctor of Laws degree at Strasbourg - 
University, and law courses at the universities of Berlin and Bonn, 
he settled in Metz where he soon established his reputation as a gifted 
and competent lawyer. The passage of time only enhanced his success, 
At 33 Robert Schuman was a barrister in the Metz Court of Appeal, 
and in every way a coming man. Jurisprudence was not the only 
field that claimed his attention. Like so many legal celebrities, he, 
too, succumbed to the temptation to combine law with politics. 
In December 191g, he entered the Chamber of Deputies as member 
for the Moselle department—-a mandate which he has retained ever 
since. His progress as a parliamentarian was steady rather than 
spectacular. Platform oratory and party polemics meant little or . 
nothing to this practical barrister, accustomed to marshal his facts 
in the cool light of logic. The speeches he made were few and far 
between, but notable for their cogency.. He distinguished himself as 
a “ Moderate,” full of liberal ideas, and as a finance expert with a wide 
grasp of human affairs. Juggling with dry figures and statistics may 
not be the’ plain man’s ideal hobby. Schuman proved the exception 
to the rule. Recognition of his talents followed in due course, in his 
election as chairman of the Finance Commission of the Chamber of 
Deputies—that formidable “ Watchdog Committee ” that can make 
or break a Bill, a Budget or a Government. The stage was now set 
for his appointment to a post in the Cabinet. It came—but not as 
he had anticipated. 

Up to 1939 his life had been mainly that of a successful barrister 
and M.P. But the real career of Schuman only began with World 
War II, which brought him into the limelight as a staunch patriot, 
schooled in adversity and possessed of great courage and initiative. 
On March 22nd, 1940, he joined the Government as Under Secretary 
of State for Refugees. Within six weeks, the size and hopelessness of 
his task epitomised the tragedy and fall of France. Undaunted, he 
set to work to mitigate the appalling plight of the hordes of hapless 
refugees, including many from war-stricken Alsace and Lorraine. 
He acquitted himself well—too well for the liking of France’s Nazi 
overlords. Before long the name of Schuman was high on the list of 
leading Frenchmen whose rigid opposition to the New Order had 
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earned them the Nazis’ hatred and suspicion. On September 14th, 
1940, he was arrested by the Gestapo and detained for eighteen months 
—seven in Metz, the remainder in Neustadt. But it took more than 
a Nazi jail to hold him. Dr. Trevelyan once wrote that “‘ jf the current 
of public opinion’ is denied course through constitutional ‘channels, . 
it will make its way out by the sewers.” Schuman carried this truism 
into practice. In March 1942, with the help of the Resistance, he 
escaped. For the next two and a half years the former Under Secretary 
for Refugees became himself a harassed refugee, a “man on the 
run,” taking an active part in the’ Resistance as just another obscure 
fighter for freedom. Indefatigable, he carried on his work all over the 
country, relentlessly pursued by the Gestapo. In November 1944, 
he was back in Metz in time to witness its liberation. Four times in 
seventy-four years the quaint cathedral city had changed hands. 
Her. final return to France marked the end of a four-year ordeal, and : 
of Schuman’s career as an “ outlaw.” 

On October 21st, 1945, Schuman was returned to the Constituent 
Assembly by his. Moselle department as first on the list of M.R.P. 
candidates. Thenceforth he climbed the ladder of public office very 
rapidly. Chairman of the Finance Commission (1946), Finance 
Minister in the Bidault Government (June 1946), and in the Ramadier - 
Government (January-November 1947), he eventually became Premier. 
„on November 24th, 1947. Foreign Minister in the short-lived Marie 
Ministry (July-September 1948), he continued as such in two subsequent 
Governments : those of M. Queuille (September 1948-September 1949), 
and M. Bidault (October 28th, 1949). As a Finance Minister, he over- 
hauled the tax system, sought to lessen the burden of taxation for 
the lower income groups, introduced various austerity measures, 
enforced drastic cuts in national expenditure, and endeavoured to curb 
inflation and its fearful concomitants. As a Premier, he showed his 
mettle in November 1947, when, heir to an invidious legacy of acute 
economic distress and labour unrest, he faced an outbreak of Com- 
munist-led strikes and mob rule. The manner in: which he took up 
the challenge must have greatly surprised Communists and Gaullists 
alike. The result was nothing short of stupendous, the sobering 
- effect on the “ Comrades ” considerable. His Third Force Cabinet— 
a coalition including the soundest among France’s political figures— 
lasted eight months. It gave an excellent account of itself-and did | 
much to dispel the pernicious “ crise de confiance.” which had pervaded . 
French political life since the Liberation. Withdrawal of Socialist 
support over a question of military credits caused the’ respnation of 
the Schuman Government on July roth, 1948. 

As a Foreign Minister, his transfer to the Quai d’ Orsay marked a 
new departure in French foreign policy. _ Post-war’France had long 
fancied herself hdlding a delicate balance between the two rival world 
powers. The middle of 1947 saw the beginning of the end of that 
myth. The’ breakdown of four-power co-operation, the line-up in 
France of the Communists versus the rest, and the Kremlin’s out- 
. spoken anti-French attitude led eventually to ‘the abandonment of a 


>” middle-of-the-road policy that did not pay.’ Forced to make her 


choice, France chose the West. ‘Statesmen fall roughly into two 
categories: those who rely on purely political methods, and those 
who take intuition and experience as their ctiterion. Schuman belongs 
to the latter. He initiated.a foreign policy based on the friendships 
and alliances of France, having as its ultimate goal a united Europe, 
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which, in his own words, “ constitutes the sole permanent guarantee 
of peace.” Peace and European unity have been throughout the . 
keynote of his speeches, the quintessence of his statements, and his 
guiding printiple. That principle is completely bound up with his 
profound belief in France and Europe and his desire fo secure’ per- 
manent security for both. France’s adherence to the Brussels Treaty, 
the O.E.E.C., the Atlantic ‘Pact, the Council of Europe, Fritalux or 
Petersberg, are so many proofs of her resolve to play her part in the 
reconstruction of Europe—a part consistent with her great past but 
commensurate with her present resources. , Gone are the days of 
Yalta and Potsdam where the presence of France was not required. 
Schuman’s attitude to Italy and: his constructive approach to the 
German problem reveal better than anything the pattern of his states- ' 
manship. With Italy he has succeeded in restoring amicable relations, 
worthy of “ une France qui se souvient mars une France qua satt oublier.”’ 
Three years of genuine mutual co-operation have led to, the Franco- 
Italian Customs Union, which, though in its infancy, stands as a 
monument to two men of foresight : Carlo Sforza and Robert Schuman. 
It affords a striking contrast to seventeen years of Fascist megalomania 
culminating in Mussolini’s “ stab-in-the-back”’ on June roth, 1940. 
It also provides eloquent testimony to an ability to forget the past and 
build for the future. 

In dealing with the German problem Schuman introduced a new 
note: that of a tentative Franco-German “ rapprochement.” 
Educated in Lorraine—the natural and political bridge between 
France and Germany—and steeped in the cultural traditions of both 
countries, he appreciates alike the French and German mentalities. 
The road he has taken is one of progress along which Germany could 
“work her passage’ to the European community, a Germany purged 
of ideals dear to Treitschke, Nietzsche or Hitler. Firmness tempered 
with conciliation is the dominant feature of this German policy, 
which, while devoid of time-honoured ideas of “ revenge,” is none 
the less one of “ gradual and cautious co-operation.” Such concessions, 
as Schuman has made to German recovery were actuated by the stark 
truth that Germany’s economic well-being is essential to European 
revival. Yet, no concessions at the expense of French security, which 
remains his primary concern, no renouncements of rightful reparations 


‘and redress! The establishment of the International Ruhr Authority 


and the Military Control Board make that abundantly clear. One 
and the other constitute an important personal succéss for the French 


- Foreign Minister. No less significant is the Saar statute, whereby a 
. politically self-governing State has been integrated with a renascent 


French economy for the mutual benefit of the two partners concerned. 

The. path of recognition is strewn with ingratitude. Schuman’s 
conciliatory policy accounts for much of what is misunderstood about 
him in France, where Press and parliamentary critics have blamed 
him for being “ too lenient to the Germans ” and “ too susceptible 
to U.S. pressure.” On such occasions, impervious to Communist 
demagogues and Right Wing chauvinists, Schuman has weathered 
the storm with the self-confidence of a man who knows his own mind.°: 
Coupled with this knowledge is his steadfast conviction that a civilisa- 
tion is only strong and enduring to the degree that it sustains the 
standard of living of its people and the productivity of its resources. 

i DAVID INGBER, 


THE SAAR. 


NCE again the manes of Charlemagne’s grandsons are haunting 
(C) Errore They did so, successfully, for eleven centugies ; perhaps 

with the mission of reminding us of the fact that France and 
Germany once were one, ‘and for the benefit of Europe had better 
unite again. This’ time—the third time since Napoleon set out to 
complete that task in his own way—it is the Saar area: some 800 
square miles, with 900,000 inhabitants; the shape of a long-nosed 
head, in the South-West corner of the Rhinelands, a part of Balkanised 
Lotharingia of A.D. 843. - 

Under French occupation and by a French decision backed by a 
‘parliament of the territory elected in October 1947, the Saar was 
politically separated from Germany and economically attached to 
_ France. Thus, up to a point, the state of affairs existing between the 

end of World War I and the plebiscite of January 1935 which well- 
nigh unanimously brought the Saarlanders “ home to the Reich ” and 
into the fold of Hitler was re-established. Not without differences, 
however, for the Saar is now neither under an international rule, such as 
the League of Nations had exercised from 1920 over the “ Territoire de 
la Sarre,” nor was its separation confined to a definite period after 
which, as in 1935, it would have the choice between independence, in- 
corporation with France, or with.Germany. Furthermore its size was 
increased by about a quarter, cut more comfortably at the expense of 
the Khinelands and the Palatinate, and linking it, by its “ nose,” 
with Luxemburg, that other splinter of Lothar’s patrimony. 

It is German land, indubitably, and not merely on the strength of 
the somewhat anachronistic German titles to the large French border 
strip which fell to France’s “ Drang nach Osten ” between A.D. 1500 
and 1700. Contrary to a misguided claim by Clemenceau for the fron- 
tier of the first Paris Peace of 1814, including Saarbriicken and Saar- 
louis—reversed in 1815 by the Vienna Congress—on the strength of an 
alleged 150,000 French Saarlanders, only 340 of the territory's total 


population had, at the last pre-war census in roro, given French as" 


their native language. But there was, and is, a stronger argument 
than nationality, history and language can furnish, for an economic 
link with France : the obvious material interest of both sides in bring- 
ing closely together French Lorraine’s iron ore and the Saar’s coal. 
For that huge coal seam, 12 miles wide on the French, 3 miles on the 
Palatinate, side of the area, which runs right through the Saar basin, is 
the riches and the raison d'être of that little country, and its problem. 
It was the basis for the French claim in 1919, articles 45 to 50 of the 
Versailles Treaty, as a reparation and a temporary substitute for the 
mines of the French North destroyed by the retreating German armies. 

There is no such specific motivation this time. And though the 
U.S.A. and Britain have promised to support the French claims for a 
permanent political separation of an autonomous Saar Territory from 
Germany, and for its economic reunion with France, they seem to 
feel a bit uneasy about at least the moment chosen for the creation of 
a fait accompli and want to keep the final decision open until that can 
be settled by a future negotiated peace with Germany. Meanwhile 


the bone of contention is a 50 years’ lease of the Saar mines, already, 


from 1945, administered by a French State Mining Corporation, the 
lease to be signed with France by the Saar, and not the German 
Federal, authorities, the latter insisting wpon their proprietary rights ; 
the incorporation, on similarly contested legal grounds, of the Saar’ 
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railways with those of the French State ; and an agreement settling for 
good the economic incorporation with France, by way of customs 
barrier, currency, etc., and the reciprocal granting of an identical 
legal status to both the citizens of France and of the Saar. 

There is not much, if any, objection to all that in the territory itself. 
For it has done well out of the dictated incorporation with France, and 
their honeymoon, so far, seems untroubled. Unlike West Germany, 
there is no unemployment—rather the opposite ; the blast furnaces 
everywhere shed a red glow over the nightly sky as of. yore, the gins 
turn, and the chimneys smoke. And though there are ugly scars and 
gaps still in Saarbrücken’s streets, brilliantly lighted shop windows 


‘present all France’s treasures: colonial fruits, Nice flowers, Paris 


fashions and perfumes ; famous department stores, such as Le Prin- 
temps, build their palatial branches ; Renault, Citroén,and Peugeot 
automobiles, not to forget the special buses of the Régie des Mines 
fetching and taking home their workers, crowd the thoroughfares of 
what was once—from 1381 to 1797——the capital of the little German 


‘State of Nassau-Saarbriicken, counting a ruler of the Holy Roman 


Empire, Adolf von Nassau, among its ancestors. 

There are a few “ buts,” however. The Saarlanders dislike the idea 
of still being an occupied territory under the directions of a branch of 
the High Commissioner at Bonn, Frangois-Poncet, and with an occu- 
pation contingent—however flatteringly baptised Régiment de la 
Sarre—in their area. The strong trade unions, without opposing the 
new separate régime of the Saar as such, want guarantees for the con- 
tinuation of the present prosperity ; that is, of continued sales of their 
coal and by-products to France, and an adequate participation of the 
autonomous territory in the profits of the mines. All Saarlanders 
want, and are likely to get from France at least, in the near future, 
rights of a more or less sovereign country : their own legation at Paris, 
Rome, and perhaps a few other capitals and, practically granted 
already, a seat in the O.E.E.C. in parity with the German Federal 
Republic and the member States great and small. There is some ` 
contradiction here though France backs the latter ambition ; for the 
statutes of the Council provide membership only for sovereign coun- 
tries, and whatever the present or future status of the territory, it 
will be a mongrel between an autonomous part of either Germany or 
France and a self-administered colony. 

Its present government is based upon a constitution somewhat 
hastily drafted in 1947, upon a strong majority coalition of the two 
main parties, the Christian Populists and the Socialists, and consists 
of five émigrés of Nazi days and two French inhabitants. It is headed 
by the Christian Populist Johannes Hoffmann who, certainly, spares no 
efforts to prove the existence of a particular and independent Saar- 
landish patriotism and seems a shrewd protagonist of the interests 
derived therefrom. Even so, and irrespective of his strong majority, 
he does not seem to feel quite safe about the 95 per cent. of the popula- 
tion he claims as standing united behind him. For on January 2oth 
his government presented the parliament with a ‘Bill which amounts. 
to a muzzling of the Press and of other criticism, unparalleled in demo- 
cratic countries. It menaces with imprisonment and with fines up to 
£500 those who “ against their better conscience ” spread false or dis- 
torted accounts about happenings or conditions in the Saar designed 
to cause unrest among the population and to disturb relations with the 
territory’s neighbours; furthermore anyone who communicates, 
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directly or indirectly, such reports or information to the foreign Press 
or a foreign authority, or who in reports to the Press at home or abroad, 
_to foreign authorities, or in public or closed meetings, or in printed or 
written matter or picture—poor David Low !—“ holds up to contempt 
‘the Saar people or members of it because of their loyalty to the con- 
stitution.” This is rather strong meat. Under that heading any 
criticism of government measures, any subjective opinion in the Press, 
any caricature, could be used for a prosecution. Connected with that 
Bil, Hoffmann is proposing a number of alterations in the penal code, 
giving his government power to dismiss without notice any State, local 
or other official, to cancel trade permits and to prevent the exercise of 
a liberal profession by anybody menacing: the independence, the 
constitutional form of “ State or Government,” or trying to form a 
forbidden party or organisation. Small wonder that these Bills are 
opposed even by one of his coalition partners, the Socialist Party, 
which declared that—since they would alter the constitution—they 
would need a two-thirds majority which they would deny the govern- 
ment. 

The German Socialists were not slow in exploiting that protest, 
and their leader, Dr. Kurt Schumacher, announced a memorandum 
proving that the Saar constitution had been brought about by tricking 
the population, and that the fundamental rights of democracy, such as 
the freedom of Press, speech and assembly, were frequently denied to it. 
Meanwhile the special High Commissioner for the territory, the French 
General Granval, shows up at one celebration after another, allots 
praise for the, indeed considerable, accomplishments of the hard work- 
ing Saar population, and distributes decorations, flags and symbols, 
a Saar anthem spread over a Saar transmitter, Saar cigarettes with queer 
names made by a new, very lucrative “ Régie” on the French pattern 
and, last not least, large amounts of Saar franks are hard at work to 
create a specific national consciousness among the people. 

They are a headstrong, sceptical and distinct branch of the frankish 
tribe, however; though inclined to enjoy themselves and to sing, dance, 
and drink after a day’s or a week’s hard work, not easily won for an 
ideological cause, or by sonorous slogans. Their fate as a borderland 
_ frequently stricken by war and invasion has taught them to put their 
immediate, narrower interests first, and to be wary of promises made 
from. outside. The new French term of “ attentisme ’’—waiting for 
one’s:chance—probably best describes the fundamental attitude of the 
bulk of the Saar population faced with the larger issues at stake between 
France and West Germany and, lastly, between the two worlds of the 
East and the West. But precisely { for that reason many educated Saar- 
landers are good Europeans at heart, and look to the as yet budding 
movement for Europe’s unification as to the only reasonable and, in the 
long run, stabilising solution of their own particular problem which, 
for now over thirty years, has torn them back and forth between the 
two parts of Charlemagne’s heritage. 

Sentiment draws them to Germany, self-interest to France. Saar- 
briicken was, and is, a German town, Saarlouis a creation of Louis XIV. 
Their industries, principally, for over two centuries, the “ kingdom ” 
of the Stumm family, ironmasters and coal magnates, were of German 
origin but largely dependent upon Lorraine and Luxemburg connec- 
tions: Their precious vineyards are of the Mosel variety, both German 
and French; their famous ceramics influenced by Paris designers as 
well as by German requirements. The logical conclusion, therefore, 
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would be emphasis upon the Saar’s réle as a link, a bridge, between 
France and Germany ; and, indeed, Bonn in ‘its present weak position 
upon the field of world politics seems resigned to that fate of a most 
valuable part of German territory, as the price, perhaps, for a lasting | 
compromise with Paris. For since Dr. Adenauer’s personally friendly 
but materially unsuccessful negotiations with M. Schuman, and con- 
trary to the very active nationalist propaganda of Dr. Schumacher’s 
Socialist party inflamed by its insincere rivals east of the Iron Curtain, 
Bonn lays stress mainly upon the mere prestige matter of having the 
final French deal about the Saar mines, railways, etc., concluded with 
the Federal Republic, as the legal owner, and not with a Saar minority 
set up ad hoc. 

There are strong points for this claim. Beyond the iacts of history, 
there is an obvious political argument against detaching by force an 
intrinsic part of Germany from her body, so cruelly mutilated already 
by Russo-Polish annexations and expulsions: it would turn against 
the western Allies the very arguments they need and use against the 
Bolshevik policy in respect of the Oder-Neisse line. Every intermediate 
form depriving the Saar Territory of the status of one of Germany’s 
federated Lander—whatever the economic .arrangements—would, 
furthermore, create another small State, contribute to Europe’s Balkan- 
isation. None of the peacemakers of 1919-20 had wisdom enough 
to see that their re-making of the map of our continent under the 
fascination of the slogan of self-determination, so easily distorted and 
misused for egoistic interests of ambition or profit, was long outdated 
already by the greater need of conjunction. We had to pay and still are 
paying a terrible price for that short-sightedness and should beware of 
its repetition. 

There is but one way of doing just that : the way into Europe. The 
present French leaders are, on the whole, sincere and enlightened 
protagonists of the European Union of which Germany, to begin with 
her western parts with their age-old universalist tradition, belongs 
by nature, tradition, inclination, and economic facts., Her Federal 
Government visibly holds the same convictions, and her people, ‘after 
their dreadful awakening from a wildly nationalist adventure and a 
militarist indoctrination, should be longing for the haven of a safer, | 
greater, and more humane fatherland of Europe. Within that, eco- 


nomic interests can find their balance, old expansionist ambitions be -> 


forgotten, and the fate of small countries and border areas settle in a 
natural equipoise denied to them by the rivalry of the old sovereignties 
in the past. The problem of the Saar may well prove the touchstone for 
the degree of sincerity and realism reached by the nations of the West 
in their endeavour to forge their greater union. It has all the elements 
for the pulling down of old rather than the erection of new border- 
lines in Europe. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. 


THE PASSING OF THE KUOMINTANG. 


HAT views will history take of the Kuomintang? Will 

W the inglorious failure in which the party has all but passed 
from the scene be the determining element in its verdict, 'or 

will historians attach more importance than contemporary opinion 
is ascribing to successes gained in earlier phases of the party's career ? 
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What view will they take of the part played in success and failure 
by Sun Yat-sen’s ideas ? A confident reply would be too like prophesy 
to be useful, but it seems worth while to review some of the chief 
facts which historians will have to consider in making up their minds 
about the Kuomintang. 

An important fact is the relationship of the party’s activities to its 
title. Correspondence between a party’s name and its doings is by no 
means always important ; in some cases, in that of Japan’s present 
Democratic Liberal Party, for instance, none exists. But its reality 
in the case before us will probably be the first thing historians will 
examine. They will have before them, of course, Sun Yat-sen’s exposi- 
tion of his Three Principles, the first of which, nationalism, contains 
the following passage : 

We are the poorest and weakest State in the world, occupying 
the lowest position in international affairs.... Our position is 
extremely perilous; if we do not earnestly promote nationalism and 
weld together our four hundred millions into a strong nation we face 
a tragedy—the loss of our country and the destruction of our race. 


To what extent, historians will ask, did the Kuomintang live up to, 
and succeed in, this aim? It will be agreed, to begin with, that the 
party was whole-hearted and successful in recovering China’s sovereign 
rights, without which she had no chance of becoming mistress in her 
own house. True, large breaches were made in the extra-territorial 
system before the party acquired power. The first world war enabled 
the Chinese Government to deprive Germans and Austrians of extra- 
territorial rights in 1917, when the Kuomintang, which emerged from an 
earlier revolutionary body shortly after the anti-Manchu revolution, 
was under a cloud. Later, upon the overthrow of Tsardom, China 
declared that she no longer recognised Russia’s consuls, and insisted 
in correspondence with the diplomatic body that as Russian consular 
_ courts were no longer able to function Chinese courts must take their 
place. Four years later a Sino-Russian agreement declared that 
“all treaties, agreements, et cetera, concluded between the former 
Tsarist Government and any third party or parties affecting the 
sovereign rights or interests of China are null and void.” Moreover, 
nearly three years before the Nationalist Government was recognised, 
all the major Powers had agreed in principle that China should 
exercise tariff autonomy, while revision of Belgium’s and Japan’ S 
treaties with China was sought in 1926. 

These are only some of the relevant facts, and not the most important. 
Much more important was the unexampled concentration of nation- 
wide sentiments in the Kuomintang as reorganised under Sun Yat-sen’s 
auspices in 1924. The dominant sentiment originally was fierce 
indignation at clauses, in the Treaty of Versailles: which transferred 
Germany’s rights in Shantung to Japan. By 1924 this had broadened 
into revolt against the control over Chinese affairs which foreigners 
bad acquired through treaties and agreements felt to be out of date. 
The revolt was encouraged by Russia, whose agents helped in the 
reorganisation of the Kuomintang and in canalising discontent into 
anti-British feeling. Yet anybody who has studied foreign privileges, 
and the positions occupied by British subjects in 1925, will agree that 
the revolt would have occurred, in association with anti-British feeling, 
without Russian instigation, though perhaps a little later. However 


that may be, the Kuomintang became the most powerful, association’ 


which had ever challenged foreign influence. It was consciousness of 
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its growing strength, which reinforced the nationalism also felt by 
the central Government at Peking, that induced the Powers in 1925 
to concede tariff autonomy in principle, and when the Kuomintang 
armies marched north, and mob violence at Hankow had to be met 
either by force or concession, the British Government—very wisely 
—chose the latter. It had already ‘communicated to the United’ ` 
States and the other signatories of the treaties made at the Washington 
Conference in 1922 its view that the nationalist movement must be 
met “ with sympathy and understanding,” ‘and it now initiated a 
process of treaty revision, thus giving a cue to other Powers. The 
United States lead the way in respect of treaties recognising China's 
tariff autonomy. The process~was delayed by Japanese aggression, 

but when that made America and Great Britain allies of China the 
surrender of extra-territorial rights became a foregone conclusion. 

They were given up in 1943. Thus half Sun Yat- -sen’s revolution was 
completed. 

Another fact which will give historians no rouble is that between. 
1928 and 1937 the economic Westernisation of China made a big 
advance, notwithstanding an undertow towards Marxism. Here, 
again, the Kuomintang owed much to circumstances with which they 
had nothing to do, in particular the impulse given to China’s indus- 
trialisation by her isolation during the first world war. But the 


party, helped by Sun Yat-sen’s views, did a good deal to encourage the 


process, and also improved road and rail communications considerably. 
Urban and municipal development was also a progressive feature of the 
period. The writer revisited China after ten years’ absence in 1935 
and was impressed by progress in all these respects. Modern banks 
increased and a central banking group developed under Government 
direction. A beginning was made in the development of a domestic ~ 
investment market. Towards the end of 1935, to, meet an alarming 
drain of specie caused by American silver policy, the Government 
“went off” silver and substituted a foreign exchange standard. It ` 
is generally agreed that until the outbreak of war with Japan, and 
for some time after, the new paper currency was managed very well, 


‘Under an Economic Council in which T. V. Soong, Chiang Kai-shek’s 


brother-in-law, was the moving spirit, promising though inadequately 
financed schemes were initiated in water conservancy, afforestation, 
sericulture, cotton growing and agricultural research. 

The war with Japan would have upset the whole programme for 
an indefinite period even if there had been no Communists, and war 
could have been avoided only by the virtual surrender of Shantung, 
Hopei, Chahar and Shansi. In deciding on resistance the Kuomintang 
Government fulfilled both the international and the domestic conno- 


_ tations of its title ; all parties were for a time united by the decision. 


Historians will have to consider how much the West owes to this fact. 
By the end of r941 there had been a considerable drain on Japan’s 
resources, and while she was not deterred thereby from attacking ~ 
America and ourselves—the European situation being what it was— 
her chance of success in the gamble was reduced by having to devote 
to the Chinese front large forces consuming large supplies only 
partially provided from Chinese sources. This was so in spite of the 
frequency with which the Chinese front was weakened by mutual 
mistrust, sometimes by actual fighting. 

The Kuomintang emerges from examination of the origins of mistrust 
far less well than it has done so far in this survey. In the first place 
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‘nothing can justify or excuse—at all events by Western standards— 
the ferocity with which Chiang Kai-shek turned upon the Communists 
comprised by the left wing of his party up to 1927. The rapidity of 
the advance of his forces from the South was largely due to them. 
They were awkward partners, it is true, played for their own hand, 
and were much under Russian influence. But Chiang initiated bar- 
baric reprisals. Photographs of what happened would be refused 
publication in this country. This “ white terror,’ as an American 
writer has recently called it, was followed by years of war against 
Mao Tze-tung and his followers, whose reprisals, in turn, were far from 
being kid-gloved. 

In the second place, when historians come to examine the agrarian 
and industrial elements in Chinese Communism they are unlikely 
to absolve the Kuomintang of culpable neglect. As regards farming 
land the Government neglected not only measures which they had 
promised to take—reduction of rents, for example—but others which 
could have been initiated without undue opposition from right wing 
landlords, though the war with Japan would have prevented reforms 
from getting very far; for example, consolidation of holdings and 
legislation designed to prevent repeated division of land among heirs, 
a process which reduced many farms to a hopelessly uneconomic 
size, incapable of withstanding climatic or other misfortunes. One 
result, contributed to also by other causes, amongst them foreclosure 
due to inability to repay advances made at extortionate interest 
rates (at the end of 1933 more than half the farming population 
was burdened by cash debts arising from consumption needs), was a 
steady increase in the number of landless peasants. These provided 
a reservoir of unskilled labour for industrial and other purposes. The 
Government’s tolerance of the exploitation of this labour, and of 
skilled labour too, together with repression of trade unions, resulted 
in a widening underworld of discontent. Industrial expansion between 
1928 and 1937 need not have had so seamy a side. When industrial 
workers were driven from the coastal areas to the interior by the war 
they experienced unnegessarily great hardships. 

The absence of any democratic element in the governmental machine, 
- of any recognised means of expressing discontent not controlled by 
officials, was a fourth factor that told against the Kuomintang, as did 
widespread corruption, no new factor in Chinese public life, but, as 
in all previous periods when it became excessive, a potent cause of 
enmity between rulers and ruled. 

How will the first four factors mentioned above appear to historians 
when they look at them in the light of Sun Yat-sen’s Three Principles ? 
Probably what will strike them most will be not the discrepancy 
between theory and practice which characterises public life in most . 
parts of the world but the inadequacy of his doctrines as aids to 
China’s political and social reconstruction. Historians will appreciate, 
of course, that his Three Principles were stated in popular lectures, 
and that some looseness of thought and expression was inevitable 
But inadequacy went much beyond that. 

A good deal has already been said about the principle of nationalism, 
but this must be added : that while strong on its revolutionary, chauvin- 
istic, side, it was weak in its advocacy of unity for domestic, as opposed 
to foreign, purposes. True, Sun’s exposition begins by emphasising 
that lóyalty to family and clan has in the past been excessive, but this 
theme is quickly abandoned for that of foreign domination. Similarly, 
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in Sun’s Outlines of National Reconstyuction—-which is carved upon the 
wall of the Memorial Hall on Purple Mountain in Nanking—nationalism 
is defined in terms of protection for minorities and resistance to 
oppression by foreign Powers, an inadequate statement of its conno- 
tations in view of China’s excessive regionalism. 

The principle of livelihood is weakest where clear, authoritative 
statement was most required, namely in regard to agriculture and 
the peasantry. While emphasis is laid upon such matters as eradica- - 
tion of pests, fertilisers and the use of machinery—a doubtful recom- 
mendation for many areas—there is no mention of equal division of 
holdings amongst heirs or of fragmentation, both of them causes of 
low production and poverty, as Europe knows from her own experience 
only too well. A passage which has been constantly referred to by the 
Communists reads : 


When the principle of the people’s livelihood is fully realised and 

` the problems of the farmer are all solved, each tiller of the soil will 

possess his own fields.... Although China does not have great land- 

owners, yet nine out of ten farmers do not own their own fields. Most 
of the farming land is in the possession of landlords. 


Accordingly, “land to the tiller ’—kéng-cheyu tien in Mao Tze- 
tung’s Chinese—became every good Communist’s slogan and was 
used with approval in all progressive academic circles. Yet prior to 
the war with Japan over three-quarters of the farmers in the wheat 
region, roughly speaking North China, owned their own farms.* 
Sun, of course, was most familiar with the rice region, mainly South 
China, where tenancy predominated. There, less than two-fifths of 
the farmers were owners. It was there that he was speaking. He 
wanted to enlist the support of the peasantry, and his inaccurate 
statements “ went down.” Within the party a false sense of propriety 
did not allow them to be corrected, and so inaccuracy continued to do 
harm. Sun may be held to have done much to encourage indus- 
trialisation but little to mitigate the effects described above.. > 

As regards his exposition of democracy historians may be surprised 
at uncritical identification of Sun the anti-Manchu Republican with 
Sun the artificer of the Kuomintang. The anti-Manchu Republican 
made his début on a stage built of British and American ideas associated 
with representative government. The artificer of the Kuomintang 
repudiated parliamentary government as unsuited to China. 


‘‘ China,” he said, “is proposing to practise democracy. If we 
imitate the West we will have to imitate Western methods. But 
there is no fundamental solution as yet in Western politics of the 
problem of democracy.... So the methods of Western democracy 
cannot be our model or guide.... I have thought of a method to 
solve the problem. The method I have thought of is a new discovery 
in political theory and a fundamental solution of the whole problem. 
My proposition is ... that a distinction should be made ‘between 
sovereignty and ability.” 


Sovereignty was to belong to the people, in that, under the system 
which he proceeded to describe, it would elect its rulers, give them 
general ideas as to what it wanted done and “ recall ” them if they 
were ‘unsatisfactory. But it would have no other control over 
administration, which must be left to experts. “ The Government,” 
he said, “are specialists; they must be men of ability and skill.... 


* Buck, Land Utilization in China, pp. 193-5. 
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We must not limit their movements but give them freedom of action.” 
The popular element in the constitutions drafted on these lines was 
small indeed. In the 1936 constitution, which was to bring to an end 
the period of tutelage prescribed by Sun, the People’s Congress, in 
which sovereignty was to reside, was to meet for one month every 
three years, or two “if necessary.” In the 1946 constitution it was 
to meet normally once in six years. True, there was to be a legislature 
as well, semi-popularly elected. 

Perhaps history’s verdict will run on some such lines as these. 
Sun was an able revolutionary, especially when armed with nationalism ; 
he was not a constructive statesman. The Kuomintang succeeded 
when they followed him in his former capacity-and failed when they 
followed him in the latter. And as Governments in the long run stand 
or fall by their domestic rather than their foreign successes or failures 
the Kuomintang passed away. 

E. M. GULL. 


THE COMING SETTLEMENT 
WITH JAPAN. | 


HE surrender of Japan on September 2nd, 1945, on the battleship 

Missouri marked the end of the New Order in Greater East 

Asia. From that moment the task of the diplomat in drawing 
up the boundaries of the new Japan assumed practical significance. 
Although the territorial terms of the peace treaty do not present 
major obstacles comparable to the determination of the boundaries of 
the new Reich, no peace conference has yet assembled. The Pacific 
nations are divided on issues relating to voting procedure in a peace 
conference, on the extent of required reparations from the defeated 
enemy, and the consequent level of Japanese industry, and on the 
proper rôle of Japan in world politics. It is perhaps ironic that more 
time has elapsed since the surrender at Tokyo Bay than was necessary 
to defeat Japan after Pearl Harbour. 

The blueprint of the territorial clauses of the peace treaty with 
Japan became evident during the course of the Pacific war. Three 
documents serve as signposts of the future : the Cairo Declaration of 
December Ist, 1943, the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan of February 
Irth, 1945, and the Potsdam Proclamation of July 26th, 1945. The Cairo 
Declaration was made by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, and Prime Minister Winston Churchill; the 
Yalta Agreement regarding Japan by Generalissimo Joseph Stalin, 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill ; 
and the Potsdam Proclamation by Prime Minister Clement Attlee, 
President Harry S. Truman and President Chiang Kai-shek. 

It is significant to note that all these territorial decisions were 
reached by the war leaders of Great Britain, the United States, the 
Soviet Union and China, and that none of the agreements was referred 
for approval to the respective legislative bodies of the States concerned. 
Furthermore, the ranks of the architects of the new map of Eastern 
Asia and the Western Pacific have greatly changed since 1945. *Presi- | _ 
dent Roosevelt died early in 1945 ; Prime Minister Churchill resigned 
as a consequence of an adverse election in the same year ; Generalissimo 
Chiang lost power in 1949 through a Communist revolution ; only 
Premier Stalin remains in control of his State. 
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With only a few exceptions, the present de facto administration of 
the component parts of the Japanese overseas empire by Russian, 
Chinese and American forces is likely to become de jure in the coming 
peace treaty. Although such a solution may not be idealistic and in 
some cases may be unjust, the war-time commitments are likely to be 
honoured at the peace conference. At the same time the war-time 
agreements of the Powers have narrowed the scope of the territorial 
questions that might have led to bitter controversy in the peace 
negotiations. 

Japan has already obligated herself to the loss of her overseas 
empire.* In the Instrument of Surrender, Japan accepted “ the 
provisions set forth in the ‘declaration issued by the heads of the 
Governments of the United States, China and Great Britain on July 26th, 
1945, at Potsdam, and subsequently adhered to by the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics.”+ In this Potsdam Proclamation it was 
asserted that “ Japanese sovereignty shall be limited to the islands of 
Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu, Shikoku, and such minor islands as we 
determine.” ft After considering the war-time agreements at Cairo 
and Yalta, the “ minor islands ” could possibly include at the present 
time the Ryukyus, Izus, Volcanoes, Bonins and Marcus, all of which 
are under American occupation. 

According to the terms of the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan, 
the Kurils and South Sakhalin are.now under Soviet occupation. The 
Yalta Agreement asserts that “ the southern part of Sakhalin as well 
as all the islands adjacent to it shall be returned to the Soviet Union.’’§ 
Likewise the “ Heads of the three Great Powers have agreed that these 
claims [tinter alia] of the Soviet Union shall be unquestionably fulfilled, 
after Japan has been defeated.”’|| Since the expression “ unquestion- 
ably fulfilled ” is rather strong in diplomatic parlance, the peacemakers 
should have little trouble in interpreting its meaning. 

The problem of the disposition of the Kurils in the peace treaty 
with Japan is largely academic under the circumstances. A number 
of questions, however, could be raised relative to the exact Soviet- 
Japanese boundary in the islands. Extending in a strategic arc for 
690 miles from Hokkaido to Kamchatka, the Kurils have an area of 
4,000 square miles and consist of thirty-six large islands, twenty 
small ones and numerous islets. The pre-war population was some 
10,000, most of which was Japanese ; Ainu reservations were located 
in the south, The southernmost islands have belonged to Japan from 
a remote date, but in 1875 a treaty between Russia and Japan provided 
for the termination of Russian claims to all the Kurils, and of Japanese 
claims to Sakhalin. The Russo-Japanese boundary was placed at 
the Kuril Strait to the extreme north of the islands south of the 
Kamchatka Peninsula. In occupying the Kurils in 1945 the Soviets 
took over all the islands to the very coast of Hokkaido at the Nemuro 
Strait. Possibly a fairer boundary would be one located at the 
Minami-Uruppu Channel, leaving the three E NOORE islands to 
Japan. 

* The Japanese Empire is here considered as it existed prior to the beginning of the 
Sino-Japanese “ Incident ” on July yth, 1937. 

} “ Instrument of Surrender,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, Department 
of State Publication 2671, Far Eastern Series 17, Washington, 1946, 62. 

t ‘The Potsdam Proclamation,” Occupation of Japan Policy ad Progress, 54. 

T $ T Regarding Japan,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 52, 53. 


T“ Treaty between Russia and Japan,” British and Foreign State Papers, 1874-1875, 
LXVI, London, 1882, 218-20. i 
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In thé case of Southern Sakhalin, or Karafuto, the Japanese gained 
the area in the Treaty of Portsmouth ending the Russo-Japanese 
War of 1904-5.* When Japan acquired sovereignty almost no.people 
were living in the territory, but somè 400,000 Japanese Were residing 
in Karafuto in 1945, four times the population of Northern, or Russian, 
Sakhalin. Economically Karafuto was closely integrated with Japan 
proper, a situation greatly altered after the recent war. Although 
there can be no doubt of the Soviet acquisition of Southern Sakhalin 
in the peace treaty with Japan, the Russians face many problems, 
both ethnographic and economic, in the area. 

Manchuria, the cockpit of the Far East, was the subject of negotia- 
tions among the “Three Great Allies ™” at Cairo, and the “ Three 
Great Powers” at Yalta. In 1931-2 Japan had detached Manchuria 
from China and had created the puppet State of Manchukuo. Pre- 
viously in 1905 Japan had acquired from Russia the Kwantung-leased 
territory containing Port Arthur and Dairen.t At Cairo Manchuria 
was classed as a territory “ Japan has stolen from the Chinese,” and 
it was agreed that the area “shall be restored to the Republic of 
China.”{ The Soviet Union did not participate in the Cairo Con- 
ference, as it was not at war with Japan. At Yalta the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union agreed that “the commercial 
port of Dairen shail be internationalised, the pre-eminent interests of 
the Soviet Union in this port being safeguarded and the lease of Port 
Arthur as a naval base of the U.S.S.R. restored,” and that “ the 
Chinese-Eastern’ Railroad and the South-Manchurian Railroad which 
provides an outlet to Dairen shall be jointly operated by the establish- 
ment of a joint Soviet-Chinese company, it being understood that the 
pre-eminent interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded, and 
that China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria.’’§ It is notice- 
able that the word “ pre-eminent ” occurs twice in the Yalta Agree- 
ment relative to Soviet interests in Manchuria. 

The- Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance, along with 
related agreements signed on August 14th, 1945, reflected the Yalta 
Agreement on Russia’s future rôle in Manchuria.|| A thirty-year 
period was placed on the Russian concessions pertaining to Dairen, 
Port Arthur and the “ Chinese Changchun Railway.” At the same 
time the Soviet Union “ regarded the Three Eastern Provinces [Man- 
churia] as part of China, and reaffirmed its respect for China’s full 
sovereignty over the Threé Eastern Provinces and recognised their 


territorial and administrative integrity.” The Yalta Agreement and 
the Sino-Soviet settlement of August 1945, established to a consider- !' 


able degree the Russian position in Manchuria as it existed prior to 
the Russo-Japanese War in 1904-5. 
The creation of an independent, united Korea has become one. of 


the most difficult problems of the Far East. After careful military ~» 


and diplomatic preparation, Japan annexed Korea in rg1o. The 
Cairo Declaration provided that “in due course Korea shall become 
free and independent.”** The subject of Korea was not mentioned in 


*“ Treaty of Peace between Japan and Russia,” British and nee Stale Papers, 
rg904-r905, XCVIII, London, 1909, 737. 

q Ibid., 736. 

t The Cairo Conference,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, $I. : 

§ ‘‘ Agreement Regarding Japan,” Occupation of J apan Policy and Progress, 52-3. 

il “ Sino-Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Alliance,” Depariment of State Bulletin, 
XIV (February roth, 1946), 201-8. - 

t Ibid., 204. 

t*“ The Carro Conference,” Occupation of Japan Policy and Progress, 51. 
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the Yalta Agreement regarding Japan, and only indirectly in the 
. Potsdam Proclamation in so far as it was stated that “the terms of 
the Cairo Declaration shall be carried out.” The partition of Korea 
in 1945-along the thirty-eighth parallel with a Soviet zone of occupation 
to the north and an American zone to the south was only a “ military 
expediency.” At Moscow in’ December 1945 the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union agreed with Chinese approval 
that Korea should be independent after a trusteeship period “ of up 
to five years ’’ under the auspices of the four Powers.* As the Soviet 
Union and the United States could not agree on the nature of a central 
Korean Government, two Korean republics have come into‘existence, 
one under the léadership of the United States and the United Nations 
and the other under the auspices of the Soviet Union. Korea may be 
called a veritable microcosm of world politics. 

As far as Korean relations with Japan are concerned, the peace 
treaty wil formalise the termination of Japanese sovereignty over the 
strategic peninsula, Although the Korean Government in Seoul has 
expressed an interest in the Japanese island of Tsushima, located in 
the Korean Strait between Kyushu and Southern Korea, it is doubtful 
if Korea will acquire any territory from Japan. To make Tsushima 
an area of “ Japar Irredenta ” would probably be a mistake over a 
long period of time. 

Turning from the area of the former Japanese Empire, in which the 
Soviet Union has a decided interest, to Formosa and the Pescadores, 
where China is primarily concerned, another set of problems arises. 
The recent Communist victories in China have made the future of the 
island fortress of Formosa especially important. Dominating the 
coast of South China and the sea lanes between Japan and*South-East 
Asia, Formosa, or Taiwan, is flanked by American bases on Okinawa 
to the north and'on Luzon to the south. 

Japan acquired Formosa and the Pescadores in the Treaty of 
Shimonoseki in 1895 at the termination of the Sino-Japanese War.t 
Under the Cairo Declaration Formosa and the Pescadores would “ be 
restored to the Republic of China.”{ As already stated, the Cairo 
Declaration was reaffirmed in the Potsdam Proclamation, and accepted 
by Japan in the Instrument of Surrender. On October 25th, 1945, the 
Chinese National Government established a de facto administration in 
“Formosa and the Pescadores under Governor-General Chen Yi. A 
revolt of the Formosan-Chinese on February 18th, 1947, was brutally 
suppressed by Kuomintang reinforcements from the mainland of 
China. The collapse of the Kuomintang in China proper, and the 
efforts of Chiang Kai-shek to develop Formosa as the site of a refugee 
government, or a possible come-back base, complicate the situation. 
The Chinese, however, whether they be Communist or Kuomintang, 
are opposed to a permanent separation of Formosa and the Pescadores 
from China. Since Formosa is already recognised by the Powers as 
a de facto part of China, it would be rather difficult to recognise a 
Communist Government in China that did not include the territory of 
the Kuomintang régime. 

Probably the greatest territorial issue in the peace settlement with 
Japan concerns the disposition of the Ryukyu Islands, of which 

“ Communiqué on the Moscow Conference of the Three Foreign Ministers,” Depart- 
ee of State Bullen XIII (December 30th, 1945), 1030. 
. t “ Treaty between China and Japan,” British and Foreign State Papers, 1894-1895, 
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Okinawa is the focal centre of attention. Extending 775 miles from 
Kyushu to Formosa, the fifty-five islands have an area of only 1,850 
Square miles and a native population of 893,428, as of October 31st, 
1948. The Ryukyus consist of three island groups : the Oshima shoto . 
to the north, the Okinawa gunto, and the Sakishima gunto to the 
south. The Ryukyus were independent before 1372 ; Chinese influence 
was paramount from 1372 to 1609; from a practical viewpoint the 
islands became a protectorate of Japan in 1609, although tribute was 
paid to both China and Japan until the 1870s ; at last, in 1879, Japan 
annexed them. Before the recent war the Ryukyus were governed 
as a single prefecture of Japan. 

American military government in the Ryukyus was confined in 
1945 to Okinawa and to the small islands to the west as far as Kuma. 
On January rgth, 1946, the area was extended to the north to include the 
islands south of the thirtieth parallel, and to the south to include the 
Sakishima gunto. Both Yakushima and ‘Tanegashima are north of 
the thirtieth parallel, therefore subject to the Government of Japan 
proper, and not to American military government in the Ryukyus. 

The future status of the Ryukyu Islands is questionable. No war- 
time commitments have been made regarding their eventual disposition. 
The Chinese National Government has expressed an interest in the 
islands, but a Communist Government in China would have even less 
chance of acquiring them. Japan would like to retain the Ryukyus 
in the peace settlement, and her chances may not be impossible, Any 
return of the islands to Tokyo, however, would be accompanied by a 
stringent demilitarisation provision. Acquisition of the Ryukyus by 
the United States, even through trusteeship under the United Nations, 
would give Washington a colonial problem of more than three-quarters 
of a million people in the Western Pacific. The failure of the Pacific 
Powers to agree on a peace settlement with Japan has the advantage 
of enabling the United States to maintain the present status quo in 
the Ryukyus. 

A similar territorial problem of uncertainty exists in the case of the 
Izus, Volcanoes, Bonins and Marcus, now under American occupation. 
No war-time commitments regarding the future of these islands were 
made, but they do not possess the strategic value of the Ryukyus. 
The Izu-Bonin-Volcano island ladder extends for 775 miles south- 
south-east of Tokyo Bay. The islands, having a total area of 155 
square miles, formed a part of Tokyo ‘prefecture prior to the recent 
war. Military preparations and operations during the conflict have 
altered population figures, but the pre-war inhabitants numbered only 
40,000, with the Izus making up 81 per cent. of the total. Adminis- 
tered by Japan since 1603, the Izus were once used as a penal colony. 
All things considered, there seems little question of the return of these 
particular islands to Japan. The Bonin or Ogasawara Islands were 
not permanently settled until 1830, and were not annexed by Japan 
until 1876. Their population of 7,500 in 1940 had a mixed Asiatic 
and European origin. The Volcano or Kazan Islands were annexed 
by Japan in r8gxz ; the largest of the three islands, Iwo Jima, had a 
pre-war population of about 1,000 people. About 700 miles east of 
the Volcanoes is the small island of Marcus, discovered by a Japanese 
navigator in 1896 and annexed to the Empire in 1899. Unless the 
United States desires to keep the Bonins, Volcanoes and Marcus 
under a trusteeship, the chances are excellent that they will be de- 
militarised but subject to Japanese sovereignty. 
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As the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas, comprising the Japanese 
mandated islands under the League of Nations, were never sovereign 
Japanese territory, the disposition of these areas has already been 
made.“ Extending from 700 to 3,300 miles east of the Philippines, the 
islands have a total land mass of only 846 square miles and a popu- 
lation of some 48,000 native inhabitants. The economic resources of 
the islands are negligible, but their strategic value is great. 

Japan seized the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas from Germany 
in 1914 during the first world war, and received them as a Class C 
mandate under the League of Nations in 1920. According to the Cairo 
Declaration in 1943, Japan would “ be stripped of all the islands in 
the Pacific which she has seized or occupied ‘since the beginning of the 7 
first world war in 1914.”"* On November 6th, 1946, President Harry 
S. Truman announced that the “ United States is prepared to place 
under trusteeship, with the United States as administering authority, 
the Japanese mandated islands and any Japanese islands for which it 
assumes responsibility as a result of the Second Worid War.’’t A 
draft strategic trusteeship agreement for the former Japanese mandated 
islands was formally presented by the United States to the Security 
Council of the United Nations on February 26th, 1947. The Security 
Council unanimously approved the agreement, including three minor 
amendments acceptable to the United States on April 2nd, 1947.1 A 
joint resolution of Congress then approved the trusteeship agreement. 
As a consequence, the Carolines, Marshalls and Marianas became a 
strategic trusteeship of the United States, henceforth known as the 


‘Territory of the Pacific Islands. 


The territorial settlerhent in Eastern Asia and the Western Pacific 
is unique‘in its absence of flaming issues prior to the peace conference. 
The new map of the area was drawn for the most part before the end 
of the Pacific war by the leaders of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain and China. Historical precedent, strategic interest, 
economic necessity and common ancestry have been involved to 
justify the disposition of the various areas. The importance of stra- 
tegic considerations is particularly evidenced in the probability that 
only the island areas returned to Japan will be demilitarised. Even 
the trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be fortified in contrast 
to the legal conditions of the old mandate. The future historian alone 
can judge the wisdom of the territorial disposition of the former 
Japanese Empire. 

RuUssELL H. FIFIELD. 

University of Michigan. 


SWEDEN TO-DAY. 


O the already imposing stock of abbreviations and often bizarre 

i names of which our era is so fond, two more were recently 

= added. Almost at the same time as the French Foreign Minister 
Schuman was announcing the launching of “ Finebel ”—to replace 
the even more frivolous sounding “ Fritalux ”—the birth of 
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“ Ukiscan ” was proclaimed in this country. But while “ Finebel,”’ 
though still a delicate baby, can look forward to future successes, 
“ Ukiscan ” seems to be a premature one; and some observers even 
consider it a still-born economic creation. n 

The failure of Anglo-Scandinavian currency talks came as an 
unpleasant shock to British financial and economic circles; but it 
appears that the whole negotiation was based on an inadequate study 
of the sterling position in Europe in general and in Scandinavia in 
particular. In x948 sterling was almost a scarce currency in Europe, 
and Britain was being accused of turning the pound into hard currency 
by various trade restrictions. As the result of the relaxation on 
imports from Europe, the restraints on British exports to Europe, 
and the eventual devaluation of the pound, the trade relationship 
of this country and Europe underwent a startling change. By the 
end of 1949 not only had France accumulated a sterling balance 
of over £30 million, but Sweden also had accumulated too much 
sterling. Many Swedes looked on the British creation of “ Ukiscan ” 
as a method of obtaining more imports from Sweden without having ' 
to supply a corresponding volume of exports in return. But the 
Swedes are rather anxious to limit their exports to the sterling area 
and to concentrate them on the dollar market. Thus from the very 
outset the “ Ukiscan ” scheme was incompatible with the real“aims of 
Swedish economy. 

The Swedes argued that any currency union with Great Britain 
would result in Sweden and Denmark maintaining their export surplus . 
with the sterling block and accumulating further sterling reserves, 
while their dollar receipts would be decreaséd by their inability to 
supply additional exports to the hard currency areas. Apart from 
that, Sweden—along with the two other Scandinavian countries— 
was rather reluctant to enter into any far-reaching economic agree- 
ment with this country on the eve of a general election which might 
considerably change the whole economic set-up in Great Britain. 
Although ruled by a Socialist Government, Sweden was rather taken 
aback by the sinuous course which Sir Stafford Cripps adopted in 
dealing with the dollar crisis and by his quickly changing assertions 
and counter-assertions. The manners and behaviour of the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer are often intensely disliked on the Con- 
tinent of Europe; and it should be stated in all bluntness that his 

conduct of the economic affairs of Great Britain has not restored 

confidence in either British economy or British currency. These 
factors have to be taken into account when attempting to solve 
Britain’s economic difficulties vis-a-vis Europe: it is largely a crisis 
of confidence. 

Nevertheless Sweden's attitude to the ill-fated “ Ukiscan ” scheme 
was also typical of her very cautious and sceptical approach to any 
. idea ‘of linking her fate with one of the warring blocs or camps. 
Sweden’s aloofness from all entanglements which might compromise 
her neutrality is deeply rooted. Neither Norway nor Denmark 
believe any longer in neutrality and in keeping away from a new 
world conflict ; but Sweden does, and she hopes that luck will be with 
her again in the event of a third world war. A similar mental attitude 
is maintained by Switzerland; neither Sweden nor Switzerland is 
to be blamed for it; individuals and countries are never eager’ to 
change courses and “systems” which have proved successful on 
several occasions. Nothing makes us more conservative in our 
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attitude towards certain problems than the repeated success of a 
good guess. l 

This aloofness, and a firm belief in neutrality as the policy which 
brings Sweden luck, were also responsible for Sweden’s refusal to 
adhere to the Atlantic Pact. Her principal objection to joining that 
defensive system was the fear that such a move would provoke Russia 
to advance against Finland; or, at any rate, would give Russia an 
excuse for attacking Finland. This was a serious consideration which 
no one must dismiss too lightly. But underlying it was still the 
psychological distrust of entanglements and an almost: instinctive 
fear of being chained to any of the Great Powers. For Sweden, like 
Spain, had after centuries of warlike ambitions, expansion and martial 
successes, retired from imperialism and become self-sufficient in her 
isolation and deprived of ambition. But though Spain has not resigned 
herself completely to the rôle of a retired Empire-builder and her 
dynamic energies and passions have not been spent [witness the 
Spanish Civil War], Sweden’s resignation is honest and complete 
and her energy is directed towards improving her social structure 
and well-being, and her standard of living is already probably the 
highest in Europe apart from that of the Swiss. 

There is a slight similarity between the rapid decline in Spain’s . 
fortunes and the dramatic retirement of Sweden from the field of 
conquest. Spain’s conquests were vaster and more ambitious; 
Sweden started much earlier and had almost finished at the time 
when Spain was at the very apex of her expansionist drive. Sweden’s 
dynamism was directed towards the enormous plains of Russia ; the 
primitive Varangians travelling down the stream of ,Volga actually 
gave birth to the Russian State, and they left a legacy of many Scan- 
dinavian words in the Russian language [like “ ukas ” and “ knout ”]. 
It was in Russia, at the battle of Poltava, that Sweden’s imperialism 
was for ever broken. Incidentally, the battle of Poltava seems to have 
settled Poland’s fate as an independent State—that Poland which 
was connected with Sweden by the dynastic links of Vasa and which 
fought Swedish invasion, so dramatically depicted in Sienkiewicz ’s 
historic novel The Flood, during the reign of King John Casimir. 

Sweden has a deep mistrust of any great Power; she likes her 
position as a small country and is even proud of it. She has no 
ambitions to be great and powerful, entangled in international quarrels. 
The warlike Vikings are fully domesticated ; they look upon wars ' 
with a contemptuous smile; they have grown out of that adolescent: 
game. Their isolation from Europe is partly the result of geography 
as in the case of Spain; the Baltic Sea separates them from the 
European mainland, and Lappland, through which they are,chained 
to it, is too thinly populated and too remote to strengthen a sense of 
union with Europe. There is a certain similarity between the mental 
asolation of Spaniards and that of the Swedes; and although the 
latter take infinitely more interest in the affairs of the world and of 
Europe than the Spaniards do, they bring a passionate concentration 
to bear on their own domestic horizons—if passionate is an appropriate 
word in connection with the Swedish temperament—which makes 
the problems of Europe and of the whole world slightly hazy and 
distant when looked upon from Sweden. In that respect the Swiss, 
though even more smug and contented, are much more deeply interested 
in foreign affairs than Sweden is and are closer to Europe’s troubles. 

Sweden has no inferiority complex as regards Russia; she has 
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inflicted too many defeats on her to suffer from such a complex. 
Memories of these defeats are still alive in, so to speak, the historic 
subconsciousness of the Swedes. But they cherish a deep suspicion of 
Russia and would like to limit their contacts with her to business ; 
they distrust America, too, but they are rather eager to extend their 
associations with America. They welcome American tourists and 
they are quick to assimilate American fashions in dress, and. American 
slang and slogans. After the war Sweden granted Russia an enormous 
‘ credit of r billion kroner ; she was anxious to develop trade relations 
with her; for she assumed that the war-devastated Soviet Union 
would be in need of machines and that the country which first gave 
credit to her would reap most profit. Those hopes have been partly 
dashed because Russia did not prove such an enthusiastic customer 
as the Swedes expected. In the summer of 1947 Sweden was afflicted 
by an economic crisis; the brief post-war boom was at an end. And 
although by 1949 Sweden had overcome her difficulties, maintaining 
her exports and gearing up her industry to high capacity, she had not 
yet recaptured full prosperity. It is difficult to speak about the 
“ recovery ’’ of Swedish industry, as it was not ruined by war at all; 
nevertheless in industrial production Sweden is one of the leading, if 
not the leading, nation in Europe. . 

In spite of these achievements, which must be ascribed to the 
hardworking qualities of the Swedes—for there is no substitute for 
work, in spite of, many fashionable economic theories which try to 
convince us that by-passes can be found—there are still no luxury 
goods in Sweden. Coffee and petrol are rationed ; no nylon stockings 
are on display, in the shops; and Stockholm’s shop windows give an 
impression of austerity when compared not only to Swiss but even to 
British shops. Some of the goods exhibited in Stockholm’s shop 
windows remind us of the rather queer-looking materials, suits and 
overcoats manufactured in pre-war Germany. There is also the 
dollar shortage, of which only the Swiss know nothing. 

Communists do not worry Sweden much, although they have very 
cleverly chosen three most important key-points in Sweden as their 
citadels : Göteborg, a great port in the south, looking towards Britain, 
and rather English in appearance; Lulea, another port far north, 
important for the export of iron ore; and Kiruna, the Arctic city of 
some 18,000 inhabitants which prides itself on being the greatest 
town in the world in terms of area occupied. There are about 30,000 
Communists in Sweden and their successes at the 1948 polling—the 
first post-war election in Sweden-—-were far from spectacular. Never- 
theless General Helge Jung, C.-in-C. of all the Swedish armed forces, 
in a speech delivered about the middle of June 1949, in Lycksele, 
in Northern .Sweden, said that the wish of the Swedish people to 
stay out of any new world war would be very hard to fulfil on account 
of Sweden’s geographical position and the developments in scientific 
warfare. “ In a divided world,” said the General, ‘‘ Swedish defences 
must be strong and the Swedish people must stand united against the 
aggressor. Such unity, however, could not at the moment be counted 
upon. A small but far from innocent group of Swedish people has 
sworn allegiance to a foreign Power and could constitute a grave 
danger in the event of a new war. To stop this ruinous work of the 
Swedish fifth column, serious measures must be taken.” 

It appears that General Jung’s warning was exaggerated deliberately 
in order to make the Swedes more conscious of the Communist fifth 
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column among them. There are many signs pointing to a steady 
decline in Communist sympathies in Sweden ; not only has Russia's 
rather high-handed behaviour in the international field cooled down 
much enthusiasm for the Fatherland of Socialism but also the evidence 
of thousands of refugees arriving in Sweden from the Baltic countries 
in collapsible boats and at the risk of their lives has had considerable 
effect. Sweden has given them refuge and work; just as she has 
treated refugees from Poland and Eastern Germany in a most humane 
way. Refugees fully recognise Sweden’s goodwill towards them, and 
they emphasise the fact that there is no prejudice against foreigners in 
Sweden. 

Sweden believes not only in the virtues of her neutrality but also in 
her own defences ; in that respect she is like Switzerland, whose army 
is certainly one of the best in Europe. Sweden’s armed forces are kept 
in a state of excellent preparedness; she does not believe in vast 
armies [her army is smaller than that of Switzerland], but at any 
moment she can muster some ten divisions fully equipped with modern 
arms. The mechanisation and motorisation of the Swedish army is 
second to none; the A.A. guns manufactured by the well-known 
Bofors Co, are amongst the best in the world ; her air force is steadily 
expanding and employing more and more jet ’planes. The stress is, 
of course, laid on defence, and so on fighter and not bomber "planes. 
The navy is a very modern weapon, consisting largely of fast, small 
naval craft, speedy submarines and vessels, with ingenious contrap- 
tions to fight enemy submarines. Sweden is fully prepared for a 
powerful Russian U-boat fleet. 

Sweden is not afraid of a land invasion, as during the Russo-German 
war the Arctic region proved completely unsuitable for modern war- 
fare. The large German army in Finmark was completely immobilised, 
afflicted by depression. Heavy equipment cannot be hurled across 
the swampy ground in Lappland in summer, and in winter the desola- 
tion and the difficulties of the terrain, illuminated by scanty and 
uncanny light during the few hours of the day, are even more over- 
whelming. The Swedes are confident that they can repulse invasion 
coming from the sea ; but they are rather uneasy about the numerous 
Russian sites for Vr and V2 missiles, with which the whole coast of 
the Baltic States is allegedly studded, though some cheerfully point 
out that their country does not seem to be the real target for guided 
missiles, and that the Russian launching sites aim at objectives much 
more distant, for instance, Great Britain. 

The Swedes are acutely aware of the danger of an air~borne invasion 
or of a mass parachute descent by Soviet troops. This, according to 
Swedes in the know, constitutes the main threat to their country. 
Against such an emergency Sweden is not so badly equipped: first 
of all, the nature of the terrain does not lend itself easily to such an 
attack, as Sweden has over 92,000 lakes and enormous stretches of 
woods and forests in which even the local people can get lost. Swamps 
and the tundra-like landscape of Lappland are definitely not the ideal 
setting for a parachute descent. The roads are good,-but they can 
easily be mined and destroyed ; airfields are few and the enemy task 
in seizing some of them would be difficult, -The Swedish air force is 
confident that it could cope with any mass landing of troops from 
transport ‘planes. 

Sweden’s expenditure on armaments is very considerable [about 
800 million kroner in 1949]. The -need to spend such enormous sums 
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on defence is fully realised by the Swedes. “ Sweden,” said the Swedish 

Prime Minister in February 1949, “ will build a defence which will 
delay an aggressor long enough for Swedish territory. to become a 
base for the other side.” 

Sweden’s reluctance to join the Atlantic Pact prevented the creation 
of a more comprehensive Scandinavian alliance, but the Swedes are 
ready to defend their attitude even to-day. A considerable body of 
opinion was in favour of the Atlantic Pact: it was mainly centred 
around the Liberal Party and that excellent and courageous paper: 
Dagens Nyheter. The Liberal Party was in the ascendancy long before 
the 1948 elections. At the polls they gained many seats from the 
Conservatives and the Farmers’ Party, but they did not succeed in 
effectively reducing the Socialist majority in the Riksdag. The 
Socialists have 112 seats in Parliament (115 in the previous House), 
Liberals 57 (25), Conservatives 23 (39), Farmers 30 (36), and Com- 
munists 8 (15). The electoral success of the Socialists can be chiefly 
explained by the fact that they offered a stiff resistance to the Com- 
munists, and the Swedes regard their Socialists as the best safety- 
valve against Communism. As the opposition will never collaborate 
with the Communists, the Socialist Government is sure of a majority 
in the House. 

Sweden collaborates with UNO while Switzerland keeps outside it ; 
but in other respects she keeps clear of entanglements and does not 
join warring camps. This attitude was best expressed in a recent 
speech by Erlander: “In the present situation no special problems 
are raised by Sweden’s non-alliance policy ; but if the world situation 
were to become critical the chance of continuing our traditional policy 
might depend on the realisation everywhere that our wish. to keep 
Sweden outside foreign conflicts is sincere.” 

AXEL HEYST. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF GERMANY. 


SEARCHING light is cast upon the problem of Germany 

A way by Dr. Gooch in his Studies in German History. The 
position which Mr. Voigt maintains in his Pax Britannica— 

that there is no “ other Germany ” than the Germany of which Hitler. 
represented the spirit—seems at least questionable. There should 
also be noted the point of view expressed in an article in The Times 
Literary Supplement (August roth) that the occupation of Germany 
by the Allies need not be regarded as a ground for the uninspiring 
character of her literature to-day. But surely the occupation, however 
conciliatory, must colour the whole outlook of the population; and the 
spirit of their activities? Again, if we examine what may be called 
the “ Fall of Germany ” to her present ignominious position, must we 
not take into account the unfavourable effects of her history as a 
nation in comparison with that of England, or, in the main, of France ? 
What preparation have her people had for meeting their fortunes and 
misfortunes in the finest way? As Dr. Gooch points out, the more 
idealistic doctrines of the French Revolution found least response in 
Prussia. In this connection it may be remembered that the Prussians 
were not strictly German by race, though regarded—notably by 
Bismarck—as the most essentially German element of the population. 
They were Slavs in origin, who had been introduced into East Germany 
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‘at a time when the numbers there seemed inadequate. It might 
indeed be suggested that Prussia has been the evil genius of Germany, 
dominating -more peaceable elements—Saxon and Bavarian. Im- 
pressions of English visitors to such a centre as Dresden, during the . 
latter part of the last century, seemed to testify to the mild and 
humane character of the inhabitants—as some still living may remem- 
ber. In the idealist American Emerson’s expression of the character- 
istics of the Western Group of European nations, the spirit of Germany 
could be indicated, in contrast to the “ broad noon ” of England, as , 
“the night—of mystic philosophy and dreams.” The dreams of 
Germany have led her far astray. The decline of Germany from the 
position in history to which she seemed to be called in the nineteenth 
century might be likened to a tragedy of the type of the Edzpus Rex : 
of Sophocles. The acceptance by the Germans of Hitler as their 
leader, blind to his lack of the true stamp of leadership, would be 
comparable by contrast to the crime which Œdipus had committed 
through failure to recognise his father. 

A survey of European history might suggest that the tragedy of 
Germany is but one factor in the tragedy of Europe as a whole. There 
seems to be a fatality impelling the nations to use their greatest gifts 
as sources of disaster. The gift of Christianity should occupy the first ° 
place. But instead of exercising the benign influence inherent in its 
spirit:and teaching, Christianity provided new causes of wars more 
embittered than those from other sources, and has been the excuse for 
tragedies even more terrible. In France there was the ‘massacre of 
St. Bartholomew ; in England the embittered conflicts of the Puritan 
Revolution and Cromwell’s Irish policy leaving memories to cause 
unappeasable antagonisms ; also the unjustifiable execution of Charles I. 
Again in France religion could not prevent or mitigate the horrors of 
the Revolution. A second inexhaustible source of benefits to Europe and 
thence to mankind was the development of science with all its triumphs 
of added knowledge. But these have culminated in the atom bomb, 
bringing to humanity vast potentialities of destruction, from the. 
application of which to abstain the wisest are seeking whether men will 
find the moral strength. Third amongst principles of progress to which 
the course of history has pointed with ever-increasing urgency should 
be reckoned the growth of international understanding, furnishing hope 
of the ultimate unity of the European continent. 

Can political philosophy give guidance in regard to this possibility ? 
If we consider the beginnings of thought on politics, we find Aristotle 
laying down the principle that citizens must be friends. How can this 
be made applicable to the international sphere? Aristotle was 
postulating a small city-state. His pupil, Alexander, aimed at 
bringing into unity the known world. But his leadership was essential, 
and on his death his empire was broken up. Turning to the Roman 
Empire, we see the failure of the whole of Rome’s great attempt to 
impress her stamp of orderly government on the tributary nations. 
This was successful up to a point, but did not become an enduring 
system. The proconsuls sent out to the Municipia felt themselves 
to be exiles, and failed in their high purpose. The leading men of 
the Colonies deputed to administer, came to be treated as tax-gatherers 
for Rome, as Roman policy lowered its ideal. The moral opportunity 
of the Roman Empire was grasped by Constantine in his edict pro- 
claiming universal toleration, including the Christians, the greatest 
expression of world unity in ancient times. But could it reach the 
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heart of mankind? The answer of history is negative. Turning to 
Europe in the medieval period, a visitor from another planet might 
have presumed a principle of unity to be at work in. the gradual 
recognition of Christianity by the nations that were forming. But if 
this could be reckoned as furnishing a source for united action, it was 
only by providing pretext and occasion for wars, viz., in the Crusades, 
with the avowed object of saving the Holy Sepulchre from unbelievers. 

In a later age, the great movement inaugurated by Luther for the 
purification of the Christian organisation brought about the funda- 
mental division into Catholicism and Protestantism, a source of in- 
tensification of bitterness between warring nations. Coming to the 
form taken by the problem in our own day, some furies of the past 
seem to be silent. Unity is not made impossible by the passions of 
war-time. But a strange unlooked-for transformation has come in 
the political sphere. Political differences are erected into moral 
differences. The bitterness of Communism is uglier than that of 
sectarianism. The division between the Western nations and Russia 
with her satellites is deeper than the cleavages of history, hitherto. 
There is a violent clash of civilisations, Russia caring nothing for 
European civilisation. If men such as Kropotkin and Volkhovsky 
were living now, they would in mind belong to Western civilisation, 
and feel more out of relation to modern Russia than they were to the 
Russia of the Czars. Yet we hear that Russia is claiming all the 
achievement of the men of genius in the days of Czardom, and declaring 
that her civilisation is the oldest of all.* . Have the difficulties of the 
United Nations been sufficiently considered in relation to history ? In 
late time and after many centuries, Europe looks again longingly to the 
principle of unity, without the bond of a common religion, assumed in 
the edict of Constantine. The conception of world unity, in a much 
larger world than that to which he spoke, looms before men’s minds. 
The idea of progress enlarged and enriched by labours in many scien- 
tific fields not entered by the ancient world, and especially by the 
concept of evolution, enforces this conception. Philosophy suggests 
its endless bearings. Are the divisions and disunities of humanity, ° 
still backward in the one sine qua non of human relations, to stand in 
the way and bring all to nought ? 

The United Nations Association strives not to repeat the failure of 
the League of Nations. Looking again at history, it may be asked 
whether the commanding personalities who have in the past at such 
crucial junctures as the present saved a great cause from failure would 
not, if otherwise available, find the atmosphere too unfavourable ? 
Perhaps the truth may be that a single outstanding leader, even if he 
were to appear at the right moment, and to be recognised, is not 
sufficient to bring about a lasting change in the relations of the nations 
such as is so urgently demanded to-day. ` A number of supermen are 
required, an advance to a new stage, a further step in evolution. 
Physical evolution has not been accompanied by equal steps in spiritual 
evolution. It seems that the nature of man is not favourable to any 
great permanent advance of the race. Examining the situation from 
the evolutionary standpoint, it may be suggested that the human type 
developed from previous forms, ceases to evolve to a higher, or super- 
man stage, because mind checks the savage conflict, the competitive 
struggle. Thus mind, man’s greatest gift, holds him back from pro- 
ceeding further on the evolutionary path. Nietzsche’s Superman does - 

* See Voigt—Pax Britannica : last chapter. 
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not avoid the dilemma. Endowed with a mind which perceives the 
incompatibility of war with essential human nature, man must aim at 
universal peace. Yet his physical nature obeys the command—Increase 
and multiply. On the one hand the determination to end wars is 
essential to a rational being. On the other, the intense competition 
resulting from over-population is the ultimate ground for wars, though 
it appears In many disguises. A timely solution of this problem seems 
almost beyond human wisdom, since wisdom only comes after the 
catastrophe has been suffered. Reflection on the tragedy of Germany 
thus leads us to the European tragedy, and thence to the tragedy of 
mankind. 
H. D. OAKELEY. 
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CHATEAUBRIAND IN ENGLAND. 


RANÇOIS DE CHATEAUBRIAND, the founder of the French 
P Romantic School, famous author, and Minister under the 

Restoration, spent seven years of exile in England as a refugee 
from the French “Revolution, which he hated asta nobleman and 
royalist, having seen its terror at close quarters. He returned to 
France in 1800, but came back into this country in 1822, as ambassador 
of Louis XVIII, full of pride at being famous and powerful where 
before he had been unknown and poor. In his Mémoires.d’outre-tombe, 
published in 1849 after his death, as the title conveys and according 
to his instructions in his will, he devotes some chapters to the descrip- 
tion of England at the end of the eighteenth century. He sees English 
habits, institutions, literature and scenery in his peculiar way, remain- 
ing the French nobleman and the Chateaubriand we know from his 
works throughout his stay in this country. And yet, when he went 
back to France, he had been influenced by the assimilating power of 
English life and customs to such a degree that, as he tells us, he could 
not get used to ea noise, the familiarity and the indiscreet ae 
of his compatriots : . F états Anglais de manières, de gout et ... de 
pensées....” 

Whatever Chateaubriand describes is tainted by the melancholy 
so characteristic of himself and the Romanticists in general. This 
sadness is a pose akin to that adopted by Lord Byron, whose con- 
temporary he was. Chateaubriand is fond of calling himself ‘ l homme 
fatal” in the Byronian way, although he was certainly fortunate in 
his career, perhaps not always in his life. An English friend said to 
him, during his exile in London: “ You carry your heart in a sling.” 
It is also a mood that was in the air in those days of disappointment 
about the achievements of man, optimistically overrated as’ these 
had been in the age of enlightenment and by the supporters of the - 
Revolution. Finally it is part and parcel of Chateaubriand’s nature. 
When he visited Oxford he was reminded of Gray’s “ Ode on Eton 
College,” and thought ‘of the futility of youthful pleasures: “ Les 
ruines de la jeunesse reproduits par la mémoire sont des ruines vues au 
flambeau.” Regretting the days of Shakespeare and Milton he 
becomes depressed by the thought how ephemeral fame and genius 
are. However, in spite of his scepticism about renown he was ‘full of 
literary and, later, political, ambition, coupled with a very touchy 
pride. Speaking about Burns and Cowper, who died ee his exile, 
as if to close the eighteenth century in poetry, he adds: “... je le 
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commencats.’ The temporary frustration caused by Chateaubriand’s 
hatred of the new democratic ideas and by his ensuing exile accounts 
very largely for his political convictions ; he was in constant opposition 
against the “ new ” ideas and did not believe in the perfectibility of 
‘the world or in human progress. This is shown in his Essai sur les 
Révolutions, which he wrote in London in 1797. His often excessive 
national pride affects his outlook also during his exile, although he 
speaks otherwise of England in a just and sympathetic way as a refuge 
for the persecuted. But he suffers deeply from the defeat of France 
at Aboukir and Trafalgar, when these victories might have opened his 
native country to him again, and in spite of his dislike of Napoleon 
he does not find appreciative words for Nelson, whom he saw in Hyde 
Park frequently. 

Chateaubriand may have been narrow in his political opinions and 
full of shortcomings as a man, but he was a great writer. This appears 
even in his autobiography, the main parts of which were written during 
his ambassadorship to the Court of St. James, and in which the 
greatest painter of nature after La Fontaine gives us a fascinating 
picture of England as seen by an artist and felt by a noble heart. 
When he had landed on British soil as an ambassador and had been 
received in great pomp at Dover and solemnly conveyed to London, 
it was natural that he should compare this situation with his poor life 
as “l'homme aux quarante écus” some twenty years before, and he 
does so with sentimental emotion in the Mémoires d’outre-tombe. 
He says that he looked back with regret to his life as an exile, and 
disliked being called “ My lord ’’’ wherever he went and being sought 
by famous people. He would not have been Chateaubriand if he did 
not mention all this with a hidden pride. We all dwell lovingly on our 
past experiences, even if they were hard; and if we look at his and 
his fellow-refugees’ first years of exile in London we are in many 
ways reminded of the Russian émigrés after the first world war and 
the refugees from Nazi oppression. 

As in the years of the recent influx of refugees into this country 
funds were collected by English people to help the distressed. They 
founded also a “ Literary Fund ” to help scholars and literary men. 
Chateaubriand praises the hospitality and generosity of the English 
clergy, and mentions the fact that the University of Oxford printed 
and distributed gratis a New Testament “ @ usage du clergé catholique 
exilé pour la religion.” 

He lived first in Holborn, together with his cousin, in what he 
calls a “ barn.” After a serious illness which made his doctor predict 
a short life for him, he recovered, but this misfortune accounts partly 
for the bitterness with which he wrote his Essaz sur les Révolutions. 
He worked on this essay by night and earned his livelihood by making 
translations from Latin and English into French by day. He walked 
through Hyde Park and Kensington Gardens, “ enjoying,” in his 
characteristic way of relishing his sufferings, the contrast between his 
poverty and the glamour of the high society whom he watched riding 
by on horseback or in smart carriages. He very often suffered from 
hunger, and he and his friends frequently considered the idea of 
suicide. On one occasion he says: “ Je ne voyats plus devant mot que 
Vhépital ou la Tamise.” 

These refugees had also their brighter hours; at any rate they 
made the best of their plight. With a-bitter sense of humour 
Chateaubriand describes how his cousin, sitting on his primitive bed, 
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sang songs to them, accompanying himself on a guitar, covered by a 
red robe, or how they made merry by dancing to the sound of a violin, 
played by a.former councillor of the Parlement of Brittany.. He © 
cannot refrain from comparing this improvised fun with the splendid 
balls at Almack’s in the company of the Duke of Wellington and other 
famous people twenty years later. 

Chateaubriand’s lot became easier when his resourceful friend - 
Peltier suggested to him that he should help with the deciphering 
of the Camden manuscripts, and after the publication of his Essaz 
he can speak of a turning-point in his life. He was well accepted 
in English society, and the “ Haute Emigration” sought him. He 
moved from his Holborn barn, first to Tottenham Court Road, then 
to Hampstead. Les lettres, grand hôpital des émigrés had saved him. , 

While making studies for Le Génie du Christianisme he examined 
English literature more deeply, and he gives an interesting account 
of what he thought and felt during these studies. Speaking about 
Shakespeare he says that he concluded the Middle Ages as Dante. 
commenced them. “ Hé bien! le comédien chargé du vole du spectre 
dans ‘ Hamlet’ était le grand fantôme, lombre du moyen age qui se levatt 
sur le monde, comme l'astre de la nuit, au moment ou le moyen age 
achevait de descendre parmi les morts : siècles énormes que Dante ouvrit 
et que ferma Shakespeare.” It is interesting to note that Chateaubriand 
had no sense of the importance of the Renaissance. He did not want to, 
recognise a movement that had anything ‘to do with the classical 
tradition, just as he wanted the ancient gods to be left out of poetry. 
As a Catholic he disliked the paganism of antiquity and he was 
unsympathetic towards the clarity of the French classics, preferring 
colour and imagination to reason and psychology. He finds beautiful ° 
words for Shakespeare’s greatness, which left its trace everywhere, 
sowing new ideas all over the world, opening new horizons full of light, 
furnishing pictures, subjects and styles for all the arts. And then 
Chateaubriand’s pessimism comes in: he wonders what Shakespeare’s 
fame means to him now as he is no more. He was not even recognised 
in his time ; he was a lonely man, to whom life did not mean much. 

Chateaubriand was a great admirer of Milton, whom ‘he made the 
main theme of his speech when, a long time after his return to France, 
he was elected as a member of the Institut as André Chénier’s suc- 
cessor. On that occasion he compared himself with the English poet, 
who retires from the political struggle and writes a religious epic. 
After considering Richardson, Fielding, Sterne and Walter Scott, 
he touches on the Lake poets, which leads him to some general remarks 
on the difficulty presented to a foreigner by the appreciation of the 
national poetry of a foreign country. In order to achieve this it is 
necessary to have been nourished in the language of that country from 
early childhood. Ideas can be and are cosmopolitan, but not style, 
which has a soil, a sky and a sun all its own. This latter statement 
is certainly true and applies to all the arts. 

When he calls one of the several chapters on Byron “ Incidences,”’ 
this heading becomes symbolical in a special sense. Speaking about 
Byron he cannot help sometimes showing his personal feelings, if not 
a certain irritation, because his self-pride is involved. He draws 
extensive parallels with the life and the works of his English con- 
temporary, and makes them also parallels of self-valuation. At the 
time of Chateaubriand’s exile Byron was at Harrow, young and 
unknown like Chateaubriand. Both liked reading the Bible and also 
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Ossian. Byron sang his childhood memories at Newstead Abbey, 
Chateaubriand his at his native castle of Combourg. Chateaubriand 
went through Harrow about twenty times, without knowing what 
genius dwelt there. It was while sitting in the cemetery in which 
Byron wrote the famous verses “ Spot of my youth! ” that he thought 
. out his novel René. Thus they became respectively the founders of 
-the new English and the new French schools of poetry. Chateaubriand 
does not forget to mention that they were both peers, with a great 
similarity in their ideas and in their gloomy fate, however different 
in manners they were. Their visits to Greece suggested the 
Itinéraire and Childe Harold. Chateaubriand finds Byron’s 
genius limited, but it is his poetry that matters: “... sa pensée 
podiique nest qu'un gémissement, une plainte, une imprécation,” and 
that is a good thing, for the poet’s lyre must sing, not think. This 
is significant, for Chateaubriand was not a great thinker either, though 
in painting his emotions he is sublime. 

However, Chateaubriand grants Byron artistic greatness with a 
‘vengeance. He resents the fact that his influence upon Bryon was 
at first ignored by translators, commentators and admirers, although 
later, when the first enthusiasm abated, they gave him his due honour. 

He concedes the possibility of a reciprocal influence between related 
poetic characters, who borrow ideas and images from a foreign language 
in order to enrich their own, and points out what he owes to Ossian or 
Goethe’s Werther. But he blames Byron and Mme de Staël for not 
mentioning him as one of the spiritual fathers of their works. Of 
course, he does not bear them any grudge, for admiration is his main 
feeling towards them. But he finds it strange that Byron never saw 
‘the parallel the New-Tames drew between the author of Le Génie du 
Christiantsme and that of Childe Harold. Nevertheless, he finds 
comfort in Byron’s mentioning his influence upon him in the last 
volume of his cantos, speaking of the “lyras” France owes to 
Chateaubriand. He finds further consolation in the observation that, 
at the time when he wrote his memoirs, nobody takes any more notice 
of Byron’s works in England, though he has many admirers in France. 
The reason for this, according to Chateaubriand, is that Childe Harold 
expresses individual feelings, whereas the English prefer the description 
of emotions common to all. 

Chateaubriand admires the aristocratic English government of 
the end of the eighteenth century, with its stable constitution and the 
simplicity of its system. There are two great classes, he informs his 
readers, patrons and clients. The bourgeoisze, “ classe jalouse,” which 
he regards as a sort of proletariat, is just beginning to grow. Nobody 
stands between the rich proprietors and the working people. “ Tout 
n'était pas encore machine dans les professions manufacturières, folie 
dans les rangs privilégiés.” The gentlemen-farmers still live on their 
estates, not in London. They spend their life hunting, feeding well, 
grumbling about the present, Pitt and the war, drinking their fill in 
the evening and continuing the same sort of life the following morning. 
Even the dress of the people was much smarter in those days. Nobody 
wore a frockcoat without trousers to match it. With bitter humour 
he tells the anecdote of an English lady who pitied Louis XVI because 
he had to die in his redingote on the scaffold. 

A melancholy comparison between the time of his exile and the, 
“ decay,” when he was ambassador, at the time of the Industrial 
Revolution, appears in his observations on the political habits of the 
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British and their statesmen. The poor exile heard*Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
Whitbread in the House, and he admires their easy and nonchalant 
way of speaking and the simplicity at Whitehall. When he comes 
back as a “ magnificent ambassador ’’ he sees inferior people being 
politicians. The democratic ideas, which he dislikes, have penetrated 
even into the aristocratic society that had been equal to the Roman 
Patriciate. He describes with satisfaction how Burke separated him- 
self from Fox in 1792 because he saw the Constitution in peril as a 
result of Fox’s adherence to the French Revolution. The House and 
Fox himself were moved to tears when Burke called out: “ Fly from 
the French Constitution,” or “I have done my, duty at the price of 
my friend; our friendship is at an end,” and warned his compatriots 
of the danger of the new theories. Speaking of his return in 1822, 
he deplores the death of “ Old England ” together with the unhappy 
end of Lord Londonderry.- ‘ Destructive innovations ” take place, 
such as Parliamentary Reform and the emancipation of Ireland under 
Canning and the Duke, excellent measures, as Chateaubriand thinks, 
which, however, became causes of destruction owing to the unhealthy 
spirit of the time and to fear, which made matters even worse. When 
he praised the solidity of the English monarchical system to Lord 
Liverpool, the English statesman led him to the window and said, 
pointing at London: ‘Is there any solidity about these enormous 
cities ? One serious insurrection in London and everything will be 
lost.” By contrast Chateaubriand gives a romantic description of 
Old England, with her ancient customs and prosperity, her solitary 
churches and churchyards, her narrow country lanes and lovely valleys 
dotted with cows and sheep, parks, castles and country houses. And 
now the “ New England ’” is obscured by the smoke of factories and 
railways. Instead of Milton and Shakespeare, “rambling boilers ” 
(he means railway locomotives!) move on the roads. Oxford and 
Cambridge look decaying, as if surrounded by a vacuum ! 

He certainly has a feeling for the representative character of London 
and the country round it, though he exaggerates when he says that 
all England can be seen in a stretch of four miles between Richmond 
and Greenwich. But he is in his element when he gives a beautiful 
description of the ships sailing up the river at high tide, in three 
divisions, -according to their size, touching Greenwich Park with 
their wings like big sea-birds. ‚Oxford, this “republic of letters,” 
impresses him very deeply, especially because the colleges represent 
the free privileges and the scholarly life of the Middle Ages. Otherwise 
‘the university town does not cheer him as a symbol of youth, but 
rather depresses him as one of youth’s fugitive pleasures, 

Chateaubriand returned to France in r800. He was called back by 
his émigré friend Fontanes, the writer, who urged him to finish with 
the printing of Le Génie du Christianisme. He hesitated for a long 
time, for he was sorry to leave this country ; but he was comforted 
by the idea that, after his return, his fame began with the new century. 
When, twenty-two years later, he left England for a second time, 
when he was sent to the Congress at Verona by Louis XVIII as one 
of the representatives of France, this new experience of a fateful 
change in his life made him compare it with a ship that has vanished 
out of sight, so that only the ship’s bell can be faintly heard in the 
distance. 

ERNEST KAHN. 
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THE ARYA SAMAJ. 


IKE the phoenix, Hinduism is rising from its ashes with renewed 

vigour to live gloriously as-it did in the palmy days of India’s 

history. The Brahmo Samaj (established by Ram Mohan Roy 
in 1830), with its firm determination to abolish caste, the Ramakrishna 
Mission (called after Parmahansa Ramakrishna, who died in 1886), 
with its ideal of service, and the Arya Samaj (society of noble people), 
with its programme of all-round progress, are all engaged in the con- 
structive work of building up a new India. To crown all, Dr. 
Radhakrishnan, the new prophet of neo-Hinduism, is carrying the 
message of his religion beyond the borders of India. 

There can be no question that the Arya Samaj is the most interesting ` 
movement of all. It has a more comprehensive programme than 
either the Brahmo Samaj or the Ramakrishna Mission. Besides, it 
always steers the middle course. It does not go the extent of doubting 
the infallibility of the Vedas which, from times immemorial, have been 
the fountain-head of Hindu culture and civilisation, the foundation of 
Hindu religion, and thus breaking from Hinduism in at least one 
sense. Nor is it excessively idealistic like the Ramakrishna Mission. 
The Arya Samaj demonstrates that dharma, commonly translated 
by the word “ religion,” is that which leads to happiness in this world 
as well as in the next, “ that which enables man to achieve not only 
material prosperity but spiritual welfare as well.”* The Arya 
Samajist never loses sight of this world. His feet are on the terra 
firma. The Arya Samaj was founded in Bombay in the year 1875, 
by Swami Dayananda Saraswati (1824-83). The Sannyast (monk)— 
for he was one, as his name indicates—was one of the greatest Vedic 
scholars of modern times. He was no less great as a reformer. When 
he appeared on the scene the condition of affairs was such that the 
conviction that the Hindu should turn over a new leaf if he would live 
and prosper was forced upon him. After a deep study of the Vedas 
he was persuaded that India must go back to the Vedas, that a spiritual 
and simple life suited it best. He laboured hard to bring home to his 
countrymen that their salvation lay in the survival of the Vedic 
religion. He toured the country, delivering public speeches in Sanskrit 
and Hindi and holding discussions with orthodox Hindu and non- 
Hindu divines. He wrote scholarly commentaries on the Vedas, 
numerous books, pamphlets, tracts and articles. The most widely 
read of his works is the Satyartha Prakasha (Torch of Truth) which 
may be considered his magnum opus. The book has been translated 
into almost all the languages of India. The English translation has: 
gone through four editions. A French translation has appeared in the 
popular “ Les Trois Lotus ” series.f The book has been translated 
into German too. 

The Arya Samaj has imbibed the spirit of its founder. It is mono- 
theistic. It teaches that “ God is one, sages call it by many names.” f 
It believes that the Samhita portion of the Vedas, four in number 
(Rig, Yaju, Sama and Atharva), is the word of God. If God exists 
and his knowledge has been communicated to us, then that knowledge 
is embodied in the Vedas, the oldest books extant on the surface of 
the globe. It follows that the Vedas are the source of knowledge and 
contain “ the germs of all sciences.’”’§ It is interesting to note that in 
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the latter part of the nineteenth century, when Dayananda was 
making his researches and giving out to the world the conclusions he 
arrived at,’a French writer, Louis Jacolliot, was independently coming 
to identical conclusions. He believed, among other things, that the 
scripture of the Hindus contained ideas which are in harmony with 
those of modern science.* 

According to the new interpretation of the Vedas based on the, 
oldest authorities extant, like Nirukta, a classic on etymology, philology 
and semantics, God, Soul and Prakriti (matter) are eternal. The | 
difference between God and soul is that whereas the former is a trinity 
of Sat (existence), Chit (awareness or consciousness) and Ananda 
(delight), the latter is only Sat and Chtt. It is thus still more distinct 
from God. Every student of Aristotle will be reminded here of the 
distinction made by the Greek philosopher between the first mover 
and the first matter. Matter is distinct from soul in that it is Saf 
without being either Chit or Ananda. The Arya Samaj, which has 
implicit faith in the new interpretation of Dayananda, rejects idol- 
worship as anti-Vedic. If the soul is to rise “ higher and still higher,” 
it must seek proximity with God from whom it can obtain Ananda. 
To worship stocks and stones is to go downward. -Prakriti has nothing 
in its gift by which the soul may profit: On the contrary, the soul 
may lose much of its consciousness by bowing to Prakriti. It will 
not be out of place to mention that students of history have suc- 
ceeded, in recent times, in proving on the authority of the old his- 
torians that image worship was unknown in ancient India. The 
intelligent reader will not fail to find that the doctrine of karma and 
therefore that of the transmigration of souls are made rational as a 
result of the belief in the eternity of the three entities mentioned. 
The position of the Arya Samaj is that one reaps as one sows. “ An 
act cannot wear away without bearing fruit, even in millions of years ; 
a man must necessarily eat the fruit of his good and evil deeds.” 
Once this is understood the doctrine of the transmigration of souls 
becomes a corollary. * It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Arya Samaj believes in Fate. “ Man himself is the master of his 
destiny ” is the point that the Arya Samaj stresses. Inaction leads 
to decrepitude and death. Dayananda was a man of action. There 
was nothing so repugnant to him as a life of inaction. ` The inactive 
man, he thought, was as good as dead because life is nothing but a 
round of duties. Mahatma Gandhi once bore eloquent testimony to 
the love of action that the Arya Samajists have inherited from 
Dayananda. He said that “ wherever there are Arya Samajists there 
is life and energy.” 

The Arya Samaj considers one, soul to be just like another. Hence 
the humanitarianism it preaches. “ May we look upon all living 
creatures with the eye of a friend ’’t is a motto of the Samaj which 
enjoins vegetarianism on its members. Brotherhood among men is 
not enough. The Arya Samaj extends the feeling of brotherhood 
even to animals. This is indeed universal brotherhood. The attitude 
of the Samaj towards women cannot be that of orthodox Hinduism. 
Woman has a free hand in the choice of her mate. The house and the 
household are completely under her control. She need not observe 
pardah. She enjoys equal rights with man so far as education goes. 
In short, she is in no way inferior to man. This view accords well 
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with what the Rig Veda says, viz.: “ Be thou (woman) a co-ruler 
with thy father-in-law and co-ruler with thy mother-in-law ; co-ruler 
with thy sister-in-law and with thy brother-in-law.” (X, 85-46.) 
Nor is the attitude towards the “ untouchables ”?” less worthy of 
superlative praise. The Arya Samaj is not content with abolishing 
caste and removing commensal and other restrictions. It supports 
the Varna (selection) system which, as is only natural, has found an 
‘ardent admirer in a modern thinker of Russia. This system requires 
that one should rise or fall according as one does noble deeds or ignoble 
ones. It thus provides ample scope for those who are at the lowest 
rungs of the social ladder to rise. At the same time, it warns those 
who have achieved greatness against falling from their ideal. This 
scheme of life is democratic. Dayananda saw that the caste system 
is a bar to progress. He raised the standard of revolt against it. 

In their zeal to “ preserve” Hinduism from “contamination ” 
the orthodox Hindus had become narrow. It was left for the Arya 
Samaj to widen the outlook of the Hindus. It threw open the doors 
of Hinduism to all. It started Shuddhi (conversion) and reminded 
the hesitating Hindu that it was not a new phenomenon. The Persians 
and the Greeks and, later, the Sakas and the Huns, who conquered the 
country, were conquered ‘and converted by its religion. The Rajputs 
of to-day, who are stalwart defenders of neo-Hinduism, are demon- 
strably the descendants of foreign conquerors who were religiously 
conquered and absorbed by Hinduism. The worship of aboriginal 
deities, the religion of music with its serpent worship, tree. worship 
and so forth, was easily converted and elevated into a complex religion. 
We have distinct evidence that many “isms” are so converted. 
The worship of Kali and Shiva, which is an integral part of orthodox 
Hinduism to-day, was originally a savage cult based on animal slaughter 
for the purpose of worship. Pasupatism was another creed, Vasudevism, 
to which Heliodorus became a convert, was still another. AH these 
were undeniably purified through the process of Shuddm* and given 
a distinct place in the orthodox Hindu fold. ~° 

The practice of cremating the bodies of the dead is the logical 
conclusion to which the Arya is driven, believing, as he does, that the 
soul is eternal and dust must return to dust. When the cremation is 
over, nothing is done for the departed. Fire plays an important part 
in the life of the Hindu. If after he is dead and gone his body is 
reduced to ashes by fire, during his lifetime he performs what is called 
Havana or Homa by burning ghee (clarified butter), and odoriferous 
articles (Samgrt) in fire made by lighting small pieces of wood in a 
vessel of a particular shape. Havana is performed every morning and 
afternoon in every Aryan home, be it a hut or a palace. Vedic mantras 
are chanted while the ceremony is performed. The strict observance 
of the ritual is again indicative of the Arya’s strong belief in the 
Vedas and Vedic culture. He has many explanations to give in 
defence of. Havana. For one thing, it purifies the air; for another, 
it is not without a symbolical aspect. The mantras chosen for the 
purpose are those that lay stress on sacrifice. The Arya’s life should 
be nothing but one long tale of sacrifice. Professor Sidney Webb, 
LL.D., observes : 

in the Arya Samaj we see developed two great qualities of personal 
character: self-effacement in the service of Hindu society and self- 
reliance towards the outer world. [The italics are ours.] 
* Shuddht means “ purification ” literally. 
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Havana is only one of the five religious practices (M ahayajnas) 
observed daily: Prayer (Brahma yajna) is said twice, at the time of 
Havana. The three other Yajnas may be left out of account in this 
article. Besides these daily duties the Aryas perform sacred cere- 
monies known as Sanskaras from time to time. A study of the 
Sanskaras, sixteen in all, will prove highly interesting to students of 
eugenics. Their simplicity distinguishes them from the elaborate 
rituals of the orthodox Hindus. It is worthy of note that the Brahmo 
Samaj, which, for all practical purposes, has the same social programme: 
as the Arya Samaj, ‘could never bring itself to agree with the latter 
on the question of rituals. There was a time when the leaders of the 
two bodies were seriously thinking of welding the two into one; but 
‘ unfortunately their efforts were -not attended with the success they 
deserved. As has been pointed out at the outset, the Brahmo Samaj 
always fought shy of the belief in the infallibility of the Vedas. It is 
to this fact that we must trace the divergence of opinions on the 
subject of ritualism. If the Arya Samaj parts company with the 
Brahmo Samaj here, it continues an old tradition. The place occupied 
by fire in the rituals of almost all the great religions of the world is by 
no means insignificant. The Persians go so far as to offer worship to 
fire; the Buddhists light tiny lamps on the altar of their pagoda and 
the Roman Catholics candles in their church. 

A reforming organisation, the Arya Samaj condemns child-marriage 
with the same bitterness as does the Brahmo Samaj. It is an influential 
member of the Arya Samaj and direct disciple of Dayananda who is 
responsible for the fact that a child-marriage restraint act is on the 
statute book now to the great joy of all social reformers. His name, 
Harbilas Sarda, is a household word in India: The Samaj is no less 
bitter in its condemnation of the dowry system and other evil practices 
that degraded the Hindu society. It has revived the old ashramas. 
The life of man in ancient India was divided into four stages. The 
student belonged to the Brahmcharya ashrama. After marriage he 
became a householder and entered the second ashrama. When the 
time came for him to retire, he left the charge of the family to his 
grown-up son and wended his way to the forest to train himself there 
for the fourth and last ashrama. If the training was fully completed, 
he got himself initiated into Sannyasa. He became, at this last stage, 
a Parivrajaka (wandering monk). Clad in an ochre-coloured garment, 
symbolical of the fact that only one Sanskara was left for him, that 
of cremation, when his dead body would feed the flames, he would 
enrich the world by his life-long experience. This division made for 
harmony in the social order. 

The educational activities of the Arya Samaj are amongst its glories. 
In the north of India it has the largest number of educational insti- 
tutions next to the Government itself. This is no mean achievement. 
Melancholy interest, however, attaches to Lahore, that was once a 
great educational centre of the Arya Samaj. The magnificent college 
and school buildings of the town, that belong to the Arya Samajists, 
were deserted by them when they migrated to East Punjab after the 
partition of India. The Arya Samaj is carrying on an interesting 
experiment in education by reviving the forest universities (Gurwkulas), 
where the teacher and the taught live in communion with nature. 
This national system of education has found many supporters. The 
Vidyapithas {centres of education) of the Indian National Congress 
are run on almost the same lines as the Gurukulas. The Gurukula 
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was bracketed with Tagore’s Santiniketan by the late J. Ramsay 
MacDonald. He wrote long ago in the Daily Chronicle : 


I went to see that educational embodiment of the. Arya Samaj 
spirit, the Gurukula at Hardwar, and on my way from Delhi to Calcutta 
I spent a day at the Santiniketan (literally “the abode of peace ”), 
near Bolpur, where Rabindranath Tagore has his school. 


From what has been stated so far, it is evident that the Arya Samaj 
is liberal and at the same time conservative. This accounts for the 
possibility of contradictory views being held about it by its critics. 
If some find in it too much of heterodoxy, others complain that it is 
far too orthodox, that it stands too much in the ancient ways. Nothing 
can better give an idea of the liberalism of the Samaj than the con- 
ditions it lays down for membership. Everyone, irrespective of 
caste, sex and nationality, can become an Arya Samayjist on subscribing 
to the following ten principles which are borrowed from Lajpat Rai’s 
Arya Samaj, published by Longmans Green & Co., London: 


I. God is the primary cause of all true knowledge and of everything 
known by its means. 

2. God is All-truth, All-knowledge, All-beatitude, Incorporal, 
Almighty, Just, Merciful, Unbegotten, Infinite, Unchangeable, Without 
a beginning, Incomparable, the Support and the Lord of: AU, AHN- 
pervading; Omniscient, Imperishable, Immortal, Exempt from fear, 
Eternal, Holy and the Cause of the Universe. To Him alone worship 
is due. 

3. The Vedas are the Books of true knowledge, and it is the para- 
mount duty of every Arya to read or hear them read, to teach and read 
them to others. 

4. An Arya should always be ready to accept truth and to renounce 
untruth. . 

All actions must conform to virtue, ie. should be performed 
after a thorough consideration of right and wrong. 

6. The primary object of the Samaj is to benefit the whole world, 
viz. by improving the physical, spiritual, and social condition of 
mankind. 

7. All ought to be treated with love, justice and with due regard 
to their merits. 

8. Ignorance must be dispelled and knowledge diffused. 

9. No one should be contented with his good alone, but everyone 
should regard his or her prosperity as included in‘that of others. 

to. In matters which affect the general social well-being of our 
race, no one should allow his or her individuality to interfere with the 
general good, but in strictly personal affairs ee must act wee 
freedom. 


The disinterested observer will admit that the conservatism of the ‘, 
Samaj is healthy conservatisrh, liberal conservatism. The Samaj does 
not break away with the past. Reverence for the past has always been 
a national trait in India. As Radhakrishnan puts it, “there is a 
certain doggedness of temperament, a stubborn loyalty to lose nothing 
in the long march of the ages.” This temperament can be proved to 
have been shared outside India, too. Not to speak of the Reformation, 
the Evangelical movement in England, the High Church movement, 
“a large element even in the French Revolution, the greatest of all 
breaches with the past, had for its ideal a return to Roman republican 
virtue or the simplicity of the natural man.’’* / 

A glance at the census reports issued after the foundation of the 
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Arya Samaj will show that this religious movement is very popular 
to-day. It has gone from strength to strength. From humble 
beginnings it has come to be an all-India organisation. Professor 
Gilbert Murray couples its name with that of the Indian National 
Congress, the biggest organisation of the country. It has branches 
in far-off Fiji, Africa, British Guiana, Trinidad and other places 
where Indians have settled. Even Mauritius has its Arya Samaj. 
There are to-day millions of Arya Samajists i in the world who are busy 
spreading ‘the message of the Vedas in the belief that it will bring 
relief to suffering humanity. The sight of the countless Sannyasis 
in its service roaming from place to place, fired with an enthusiasm 
comparable only to that of the Bzkkus (mendicants) of the Buddhist 
order of the days of Asoka,. fills one with admiration for the organ- 
isation that has called forth so much zeal and undertaking. While 
mentioning the service rendered by Sannyasis, it is not possible to 
forget that another neo-Hindu moyement, the Ramakrishna Mission, 
has similarly thrown up a band of monks who are famous in India 
and America for the selfless work they are doing. Neo-Hinduism is 
out to bring a change for the better. When its history comes to be 
written, the Arya Samaj will be hailed as one of the most popular and 
most fascinating neo-Hindu movements. The democratic appeal of 
the Arya Samaj, its emphasis on action, its humanitarianism, amongst 
other things, deserve the praise of theists and atheists alike. 
B. BISSOONDOYAL. 
Mauritius. 
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HE accession to the Portuguese throne of João I, whose consort 
was Philippa; daughter of John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
signalised in Portugal the change from a licentious Court and 
a people without a capable leader, and his long reign proved the 
preliminary to Portugal’s growing expansion as a maritime nation in 
Europe, and saw the commencement of her colonial empire. Amongst 
five sons of a united family, three of whom were of outstanding ability, 
the fourth, born in 1394, stood out pre-eminent. The Infante Dom 
Henrique remained throughout his life something of an enigma to the 
Portuguese people. Never married, and, although a man of active 
habit, fond of field sports, and an impetuously courageous military 
leader, the absorbing interest of his life was exploration. Withal, a 
deeply religious man, he fasted often, and was accustomed to wear a 
hair shirt underneath his clothing. . Although his chief title to fame 
is that of a navigator, he was actually the driving power which stimu- 
lated and impelled others to carry out his plans, whilst political 
ambition troubled him not at all. He possessed the temperament, too, 
of a crusader, making every effort to plant the Cross in those distant 
lands his ambassadors discovered, and to Christianise their inhabi- 
tants. In addition to his other qualities he had the acumen and ability ` 
of a business man and derived from his operations large sums of money, , 
which he expended entirely in his maritime schemes, whilst he was 
progenitor of those famous Portuguese vessels known as caravels, able 
to sail anywhere, and under any conditions, thus revolutionising 
shipping. 
When the time arrived for his elder sons to receive knighthood Jodo 
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suggested that the occasion should be marked by a great international 


tournament, open to all comers. But this did not at all commend ° 


itself to high-spirited young men like the Infantes Diarte, Pedro and 
Henrique, who were anxious to achieve something to deserve the 
proposed honour; and eventually they mooted to their father the 
idea of an expedition against the Moorish city of Ceuta, a stronghold 
situated on the opposite side of the Straits of Gibraltar. The King, 
at first inclined to dismiss the scheme as impracticable, later agreed 
whole-heartedly to the proposition so persistently put forward by his 
sons, perceiving that it would afford an opportunity of planting a 
Christian strong-post on Mahommedan soil and might conceivably 
lead to further conquest to add to the lustre of Portuguese arms. 
Preparations had nearly been completed, the Infante Henrique being 
entrusted with the fitting out of the fleet, when the whole country as 
well as the Court was plunged into mourning for their beloved Queen 
Philippa, who succumbed to a pestilence then raging in Portugal, her 
powers of resistance being doubtless lessened by her natural anxiety 
for a husband and three sons who were to join in the expedition. 
Nevertheless, its actual objective up to then a secret, the fleet sailed 
on July 25th, 1415, landing at Ceuta on August 21st, when the Infante 
Henrique obtained the honour he had sought from his father, of being 
the first to land, and personally to lead the attack. 

The Moorish garrison put up a stiff resistance, but the crusading 
spirit of the Christian force prevailed and before nightfall the whole 
city was in its hands, although Henrique’s ardour nearly cost him his 
life, which was saved by the sacrifice of another. The Sunday following 
saw the ceremonial purification of the great mosque and its consecra- 
tion as a Christian church. After High Mass and a Te Deum came 
the knighting of the three Infantes and their investiture with the 
swords which with a fragment of the True Cross had been their mother’s 
last gift, whilst Henrique was appointed Governor of Ceuta. In,1418, 
accompanied by his brother João, he sailed once more to Ceuta in 
response to an appeal for help against an overwhelming attack on the 

arrison, to find on arrival that it had been completely repulsed with 
the death of the Moorish leader, a nephew of the King of Granada. 

On his return to Portugal, the Infante commenced what was actually 
his life’s work, the finding and exploration of lands hitherto undis- 
covered, the first result of his efforts being the discovery by two young 
squires, Goncalves Zarco and Tristao Texeira, of the island of Porto 
Santo, which had proved to them a haven of refuge from a violent 
storm. On Henrique’s instructions, a party returned to colonise the 
island, but their efforts were hampered by a plague of rabbits caused 
through a doe rabbit, a gift to one of the party, which had produced 
a progeny on the voyage to be let loose on the island, and to multiply 
prodigiously. On the explorers’ return, they had informed the Infante 
of a cloud on the south horizon which conceivably might indicate land, 
and sailing towards it they saw black crags rising from the sea and 
on a mist dispersing they found a beautiful island with mountains 
clothed in ‘deep forest. They had reached Madeira. One trace only 
of human occupation was discovered, a ruined hut beside a cross 
bearing an inscription in Latin characters that “ Here came Machin, 
an Englishman, driven by the tempest, and here lies buried Anna 
d’Arfet, a woman who was with him.” Gonçalves took possession of 
the island on behalf of the King of Portugal, naming it Madeira, from 
the wood it contained, samples of which, and of the earth and water, 
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he bore back in triumph to Henrique. The two pioneers were appointed 
co-captains of Madeira. Gonçalves, accompanied by his wife, a son of 
twelve and two small daughters, returned when a fire caused a cont 
flagration in the valley where Funchal was later built, which compelled 
him and his family to camp on the beach and. to live on birds and 
fishes, until a ship returned with fresh supplies and a party of emigrants 
chosen from Lisbon’s gaol, exception being taken to men convicted of 
treason, theft, and offences against religion. 

A difficulty the Infante Henrique experienced was to persuade his 
, Captains to continue’ sailing without any direct objective, and he 
constantly reiterated to them, “ Go back, go back, and go further,” 
the result being a number of experimental voyages. The existence 
of the Azores group, a thousand miles out in the Atlantic, had long been 
suspected and the honour of their discovery belongs to Gongalo Velho 
Cabral, a noble knight, a valiant soldier and an experienced seaman, 
the first isle he reached being named by him Santa Maria; a leafy, 
uninhabited island, almost as fertile as Madeira, followed the rounding 
of Cape Bojador and a landing on African soil, where traces of men 
and camels were found on the sand, and later a number of natives met 
with. ‘ | 

On King Jodo’s death in August 1433, his eldest son, Duarte, 
succeeded to the Portuguese crown and decided to carry out the wishes 
of his father that the Portuguese conquest in Morocco should be 
extended by an attack on the city of Tangier. The new King thought 
that the capture of this stronghold would lessen the isolation of Ceuta, 
and although the Infante Pedro was not in favour of the design, 
Henrique’s crusading spirit urged instant compliance, whilst the 
reigning Pope Eugenius IV blessed the undertaking as a crusade against 
the Infidel. The youngest Infante, Fernando, a studious youth whose 
predilections had hitherto been study and religion, was anxious to 
win his spurs and the Tangier expedition afforded him an opportunity. 
With advice from the King to be circumspect and to withdraw his 
forces if his several attacks on the city failed in their objective, the 
Infantes Henrique and Fernando sailed with a force comprising only 
2,000 horse, 1,000 bowmen and 3,000 infantry, at which the veteran 
commander of Ceuta, Dom Pedro de Manzes, Count of Viana, looked 
rather askance, and opined it better to harry the Moors from Ceuta. 
Small though the force was in numbers, it included amongst its officers 
many brilliant men, its outstanding figure being Alvaro Vaz de-Almada, 
Count of Avranches, a hero of Agincourt, who had received his county 
at the hands of King Henry V and who was later to fall with the 
Infante Pedro on the fatal field of Alfarrobeira. The Bishop of Ceuta 
in full armour followed with his clergy in the ranks and was the first 
man to lay a ladder against the walls of Tangier. 

A preliminary skirmish convinced the attackers of the odds against 
them, the town being defended by a garrison of 7,000 commanded by 
Sala-~ben-Sala, the defeated defender of Ceuta, and Henrique, who had 
entrenched his force outside the walls, had to send to Ceuta for heavy 
artillery. He was attacked by hordes of tribesmen from the hills and, 
though each attack was repulsed, Henrique was prevented from 
concentrating his force on the city. Soon after came the news that 
an army estimated at 60,000 horse and 70,000 infantry, commanded 
by the Kings of Fez and Beles, with contingents of Berber tribesmen, 
were arriving to the support of the garrison. The small Portuguese 
force counter-attacked heroically, not giving an inch of ground and 
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inflicting severe casualties on the enemy, with little loss to themselves, 
but the Moorish forces divided and cut off any possibility of withdrawal 
to the sea, whilst the Portuguese were left with only two days’ 
provisions and no means of access to their ships for more supplies. 
The Moors themselves thought it unnecessary to lose more of their 
men and sent a flag of truce offering a safe withdrawal on condition 
that all equipment was abandoned and the town of Ceuta surrendered. 
Eventually the terms were accepted but became presumably qualified 
when the wild allies of Sala-ben-Sala attacked the Portuguese forces 
on their way to the coast, inflicting very many casualties. . 

Moreover, when the question of mutual hostages was considered, 
the Moorish commander insisted that one of the Infantes should be 
handed over and finally it was decided that the Infante Fernando 
should be given. The King would willingly have surrendered Ceuta 
to effect the release of his brother, but the general opinion favoured 
the retention of the city and the freeing of the Infante being obtained 
by some other means. Meanwhile Dom Fernando was removed- 
to Fez and imprisoned there, whilst the. premature death of Dom 
Duarte and the succession of a child of six caused further delay. The 
Infante Fernando; confined in a dark cell and bereft of the companion- 
ship of the seven comrades who had voluntarily shared his captivity, 
was slowly dying, and when released from his sufferings his embalmed 
body was suspended head downwards from the walls of Fez. His 
companions in captivity, who passed the spot daily to their labours, 
managed to obtain possession of his heart, which eight years later wds 
brought back to Portugal by Father Joao Alvarez, his secretary and 
lifelong friend, when ransomed with three: survivors, and interred , 
beside the tomb of his parents. 

The next few years were spent by the Infante Henrique on the 
peninsula of Sagres, where he caused to be constructed the town of 
Vilo do Infante, superintending the sailing of his shipping to Africa 
and receiving the many visitors who included, besides those from 
European countries, Arabs and Moors, natives of the Canary Islands, 
and the Guinea Coast; also prisoners from the Sahara and Berber 
hostages. The year 1441 saw the sailing of the first caravels, newly 
designed: vessels fitted with lateen sails and with streamlined bows, 
swift and light, easy to manage and of a draught to negotiate shallows, 
and able to make headway against any wind. Two of these caravels 
commanded by Antao Goncalves and Nuno Tristao set out for Africa, 
capturing ten Berbers with their Chief, Adalhu, the latter being treated 
by the Infante as a man of distinction and from whom he obtained 
much information about the African caravan routes. Nuno Tristao 
continued his voyage to the end of the known world and 150 leagues 
farther to the mouth of an unknown river up which the party, pro- 
ceeding in boats, were suddenly assailed by a party of blacks who 
opened a volley of poisoned arrows, killing or wounding most of the 
crew. The loss of the commander left the caravel without-a navigating 
officer and the ship reached Portugal through the heroism of a young 
ship’s clerk, Aires Tinoco, who had been attached to the Infante’s 
household and had picked up sufficient knowledge to navigate the 
- caravel on its eight-week voyage. , 

Dom Henrique was in his sixty-fourth year when RE, accompanied 
by his nephew, the young King Alfonso V, attacked the Moorish city 
of Alcder, which, after a short but sharp siege, was captured when 

the Infante felt that in a measure the tragedy of Tangier had been 
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avenged. The remainder of his life was spent at Sagres, whence he 
sent a Dane, Abelhart, who had been recommended by King Christian 
of Scandinavia as a man eager for adventure overseas, on a diplomatic 
mission to a local native King. Abelhart the Dane disappeared 
mysteriously with several companions when he was lured ashore and 
attacked by natives, and he may possibly have been one of the four 
Christian prisoners reported later to Dom Henrique as being imprisoned 
in an up-country fortress. Contemporary records also tell us of the 
adventurous voyage of Cadamosso, the Venetian, whose original 
intention of a trading voyage to Belgium was changed through a 
meeting with Dom Henrique to the undertaking of a romantic voyage 
to Gambia, and of Diego Gomez, whose encounter with the African 
Chief, Nomymanso, led to the conversion of the Chief and his court 
from the faith of Mahommed, and to the sending out of a priest to 
christen the new converts, his ship also bearing two masons, a falcon, 
ducks, sheep and a pig, all of which had been requested by Nomymanso, 
who had further insisted on taking the Infante’s name at his own 
baptism. 

The Infante Dom Henrique passed away at Sagres in his sixty- 
seventh year and lies interred in the church of Batalha, between his 
brothers Pedro and João. His armed effigy rests on a stone sarcophagus 
bearing his emblems òf acorn and oak leaves twined round three shields, 
bearing the respective insignia of the -Prince’s armorial bearings, of 
his English Order of the Garter, and his own Order of Christ, of which 
he was Grand Master. A portrait of the Infante, by Nuno Gonzales, 
on a panel in the Museum of Ancient Art at Lisbon, is a fine character 
sketch, showing him as a man of self-reliance and indomitable purpose, 
with the eyes of a visionary and not without something of a mystic, 
whilst his motto engraved on the frieze of his tomb, Talent à bien faire, 
fitly sums up his career. 


JOSCELYNE LECHMERE. 


THE AMAZON. 


NESCO has proposed that international efforts should be 
| made to develop the enormous Amazon basin, to which it has 
given the name Hylea. This vast territory is mainly in Brazil, 
but it also includes those parts of Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador and 
Columbia which are east of the Andes, and the south of Venezuela 
and the Guianas. It contains the world’s greatest equatorial forest, 
is also the largest drainage basin on the earth’s surface, and covers 
about three million square miles. Capable of growing every tropical 
crop, and yielding great quantities of timber, at present it produces 
almost nothing except a small quantity of rubber. In fact, economic 
stagnation reigns. 

Less than a century ago Africa was known as the “ Dark Con- 
tinent.” To-day that name is more fittingly bestowed upon this part 
of South America, for less is known about its interior than any other 
part of the globe, not excepting the Polar regions themselves. Of 
the seven million square miles of the southern ‘continent of the New 
World the most baffling enigma is this gigantic basin of the Amazon, 
the earth’s mightiest waterway, “ Mother of Rivers ’--—-some of its 
tributaries are over a thousand miles long—whose headwaters are 
born in the glacier-fed lakes of the Andes not many miles from the 
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Pacific Coast, but which crosses the continent to empty itself into the 
Atlantic four thousand miles distant. 

Figures are usually regarded as pretty dry-as-dust, but these about 
the mighty Amazon are impressive in that they do help to convey 
some idea of its vastness, Although the river rises but sixty miles from 
the Pacific and flows right across the continent to debouch into the 
Atlantic exactly: on the Equator, there is scarcely any fall and it is 
believed that at one time its basin ages ago was a vast gulf of the sea 
which has been filled by the rising of the land and the silt carried down 
by the river’s current. 

The Amazon varies in width from five to 400 miles. It has many 
mouths, and the main one is sixty miles across. Tides travel up it for 
400 miles, but on the other hand its fresh waters swirl far out into the 
Atlantic. The story is told of a sailing ship becalmed off the mouths 
of -the Amazon, about fifty miles from land, sending out a despairing 
signal to a passing steamer, “ Water! Send us water!” The strange 
answer was sent, “Dip your buckets, it is all around you.” Fresh 
water is noticeable even 100 miles from shore and can be drunk with 
no ill effects, although by that time it is partly mixed with salt water. 

Two thousand miles from the sea it still has a width of nearly two 
miles and farther down, where the great Brazilian affluents enter, it 
resembles an ocean rather than a river. Five hundred miles from its 
mouths the Amazon is still 200 feet deep, and’ the depth for 750 miles 
is nowhere less than 175 feet. With its’ branches the Amazon is 
navigable for small steamboats for 16,000 miles, and it is estimated 
that in all the main river and its tributaries possess 250,000 miles of 
waterways. Over 200 branches and affluents form the main trunk, 
and Atlantic lineis regularly sail to Manaos, x,000 miles up-river, 
from Liverpool and New York. Smaller ocean-going steamers travel 
to Iquitos, which possesses a shipyard and floating dock, although it 
is 2,300 miles from the Atlantic. It is the commercial entrepôt of 
Eastern Peru and a great distributing centre, small craft plying from 
there up all the neighbouring tributaries. 

Apart from the fringe of civilisation along its banks, a vast region, 
three-quarters as large as Europe, composed of dense tropical jungle 
and swamp inhabited only by half a million or so primitive hostile. 
Indians, who regard all white men with a bitter hatred, and the 
slightest prick from whose poisonous arrows is fatal, composes the 
drainage area of the Amazon. It has been aptly described as the © 
“ Dead Heart of a Continent,” and most of this huge basin is a sea 
of vegetation extending in an unbroken evergreen circle of 1,100 miles’ 
diameter. The river drains some two and three-quarter million 
square miles and is, in reality, not so much a river as a gigantic 
reservoir. The Missouri-Mississippi exceed it in length, but in volume 
of waters the Amazon is unequalled and its valley°and watershed 
exceed those of the Nile and Mississippi together. Bearing in mind 
the terrific physical obstacles it is easy to realise why the Amazon 
basin is still one of the world’s greatest mysteries. In the past 
explorers have been baffled by pests, diseases, and attacks by Indians. 
Exploration from the ground is literally impossible, except by following 
the rivers.’ The Indians use canoes as practically their sole means of 
transport. - 

The perils awaiting the explorer were never more vividly illustrated 
than during the famous journey of Theodore Roosevelt down the 
dread Rivér of Doubt, as it was then called, between.1913 and I914. 
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This river was known only to a few scattered rubber ey but, 
accompanied ‘by a gallant explorer, Colonel Rondon, the ex-President ` 
of the United States determined to navigate it to prove whether or 
not it was a tributary of the Amazon. The journey through the 
primeval wilderness, about goo miles being traversed, was arduous 
and full of peril, with death from starvation awaiting the explorers 
if they went too slowly, and sudden death in the rapids if they 
attempted to force their craft forward too quickly. They barely 
escaped with their lives, for canoes were crushed like egg-shells in the 
maelstrom, man after man was laid low by fever and their supplies 
were lost. Eventually Roosevelt himself was taken desperately il, 
but he struggled on, and in the end found that the River of Doubt 
emptied into the Rio Madeira, another enormous tributary of the 
Amazon, which rivals it in the volime of its waters. The Brazilian 
Government re-named the river the Rio Roosevelt in honour of this 
exploit. 

Many similar tales could be told of the perils experienced by other 
explorers. One of the most thrilling tales of recent years is that 
entitled Devil-Brother a day-to-day diary of a German boy who, 
at the age of 17, joined an expedition into the jungle of the Amazon 
valley. -The hardships that they endured, fever and agonies of thirst, 
make an incidental background to their constant struggles with the 
hostile tribes. At one time their camp would be besieged, while at 
another one of their number might be captured by the enemy. On 
one occasion this boy, Walter Baron, had to look on while one of his 
comrades was beheaded and eaten before his eyes. After more than 
a year disease and the Indians had accounted for 17 out of the original 
18 members. a 

Surviving the attacks and the fevers and the snake-bites and 
innumerable other ills, the expedition succeeded in reaching the ruins 
of a large city, presumably of the Inca period. Parts of it were still 
inhabited by little men about four feet high, who, the leader of the 
expedition concluded from his talks with two that they had captured, 
were the descendants of the slaves of the race which had formerly 
lived in those parts. Their pyramid-like dwellings were still adorned 
with gold ornaments, some of which the expedition brought away. 
Unfortunately, neither the gold nor the expedition survived the 
journey back to civilisation. l 

In 1934, after saving himself from being eaten by cannibals in the 
Amazon valley by accepting an offer of instant matrimony to an 
Indian maiden, Dr. Herman Huth, the only survivor of an expedition 
of 24 men, reached Quito after being away ten years. Ten members, 
including the leader, Dr. Otto Schulz, were devoured by the Boro 
group of the Jibaro cannibals; and the remainder died from malaria 
and hardships. The party consisted of the leader and 23 other 
anthropologists, naturalists and botanists, and its object was to 
explore the unhealthy “No Man’s Land” between the Amazon and 
Putu-mayo Rivers, the latter being a tributary of the former. This 
territory is a happy-hunting ground for adventurous spirits in search 
of the fabulous El Dorado of the Incas and the “losi white race.” 
Gold and oil prospectors are there, too, and it is also a refuge for 
outlaws from Colombia, Peru and Ecuador. 

The expedition started from Cuzco (Peru) in 1924; three years 
later there were only ‘eleven survivors. When they arrived at the 
Pastaza River (in the Oriente Province of Ecuador, a great territory 
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covered with great forests, inhabited by wild Indians, and having a 
hot and humid climate) they were attacked and devoured by Jibaro 
cannibals, Dr. Schulz being the first victim. Dr. Huth fainted on 
seeing his friends slaughtered, but he was more fortunate than his 
leader. On recovering he found himself in the arms of a Jibaro girl, 
who made him understand that marriage was the only way by which 
he could avoid the fate of his companions. A short and, for the bride, 
rather painful ceremony followed, because her eye teeth were extracted 
in order that she might bear the outward and visible sign of a Jibaro 
matron. 4 

Dr. Huth spent five years earning a somewhat precarious existence 
as a “ maker of magic and spell.” But his activities aroused the 
jealousy and hostility of the tribal medicine men, who continually 
asked for new “ miracles.” His life was in danger and so, during a 
tribal foray when the warriors were absent, he fled with his wife. 
They wandered for three months through the trackless jungle, and at 
last reached the Morgan Mission Station. 

Missionaries who hazard their lives to teach such savages deserve 
the admiration of all men. Many have been ruthlessly murdered. ° 
A few years back Mr. Rinchart, survivor of an American expedition, 
turned up at Belem (or Para) at the mouth of the Amazon, after being 
given up for lost, and was able to report vaguely that two missionaries, 
members of his party, had been slaughtered. Further details came 
from a Dutchman named Schilder, who was the last white man to 
have seen the two victims. While travelling in the region of the 
River of Death in the Matto Grosso, he and some others, including 
the two lost men, came upon a native village of some 150 huts. Not 
a soul was to be seen. As they were about to retrace their steps 
they noticed two natives on the river bank. Seeing that they had been 
spotted the two Indians scurried off into the forest and the exploring 
party followed them. Suddenly they found themselves face to face 
. with a party of seventy hostile Indians. The explorers were unarmed 
and retired to fetch their weapons. As they drew away they heard 
the sound of blows followed by anguished cries. Returning shortly 
afterwards they found the bodies of the two missionaries, whom they 
buried. Such treachery is common on the part of the Amazonian 
Indians. 

They live in fastnesses seldom or never seen by white men. Many 
of the larger rivers are only frequented occasionally by itinerant 
rubber seekers. A few hundred thousand scattered natives engaged 
in hunting and the more civilised in raising’ cacao, and collecting 
rubber and Brazil nuts make up the greater part of the population of 
a territory five-sixths the size of the United States. Some of the 
rivers are overhung by masses of luxuriant vegetation so thick that 
the sun cannot penetrate the canopy and the waters are like a tunnel. 
While the forest is the enemy of all human activities, no other area on 
the face of the globe is so rich in other forms of life. Gigantic trees 
tower above ferns which themselves reach a height of twenty feet, 
and incalculable wealth of timber awaits to be tapped. Many of the 
plants are adorned with gorgeous blossoms, for the forest is full of 
vivid colouring. The banks of the rivers are rich in varied growths. 
On banks of reddish clay grow broad-leaved magnolias, trees with 
needle-like foliage, and oaks and so-called water oaks whose trailing’ 
silvery moss drags in the current. There are all kinds of parasitic 
plants, some of which are very destructive to the trees. The air is 
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fragrant with the scent of a species of yellow jasmine, but it is 
poisonous to the touch. The cypress vine, with starlike blossoms, 
clambers everywhere. 

The forest is alive with brilliant butterflies and bright-plumed 
birds, but their voices cannot compare with those of temperate climes. 
Pure white, but equally beautiful, is the lovely egret. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that many of the mammals are tree-dwellers. Monkeys 
abound, the great naturalist, Henry Bates, counting no fewer than 
thirty-eight different kinds, and there are thousands of species of 
insects, the same scientist collecting 7,000 kinds on his celebrated 
Amazonian travels. Some of these are extremely dangerous, for their 
bites are poisonous, resulting in awful pain. Among the animals are 
the fierce jaguar and the puma (or panther). The largest is the tapir, 
which makes its home among the giant cane-brakes along the streams, 
and the ant-eater spends most of its time on the prairie lands, although 
two smaller species live in trees. To those used to nature as seen 
only in the temperate zones, the luxuriance in these tropical forests, 
in plant and animal life, is amazing. As Professor Saraiva, who, 
travelled 25,000 miles along these waterways a few years back, stated 
on his return: “It is as if Nature has gone mad and exhausted all 
her resources in the creation of this floral extravagance.” If it were 
not for the fever-stricken air and the insect pests the Amazonian forest 
would be a paradise. 

The waters themselves abound in life, although the fish living there 
have hardly yet come under the scientist’s study. There are reckoned 
to be nearly 2,000 species. Alligators swarm in the rivers, and some- 
times the natives slaughter 2,000 after one great round-up. Dangerous 
as these are to human beings, they are less dreaded than the terrible 
man-eating piranha. This fish is hardly larger than the common 
herring, but it is the embodiment of ferocity. It is an ordinary sight 
to come across natives minus fingers and toes that have been taken off 
by piranhas. Mr. Cherrie, an English naturalist, who accompanied 
Mr. Roosevelt down the River of Doubt, was attacked and received 
severe bites in his leg, and Colonel Rondon lost one of his toes while 
standing in shallow water near the river bank. These fish often attack 
native cattle that are crossing a river, causing them to lose so much 
blood that they are dragged down and devoured. The natives are 
expert canoe-men and they are skilled at shooting fish from them with 
bows and arrows. 

While the rivers are the homies of savagery of the above kind, they 
also contain much that is beautiful. In sheltered coves and lagoons 
grow innumerable lilies, among them the magnificent Victoria Regia 
lily. The ‘leaves of this wonderful plant often exceed six feet in 
breadth. The first reports concerning this flower, with its delicate 
rose-pink and white colouring, were scoffed at as fairy tales. But it 
was definitely located in 1837, and was named after Queen Victoria 
and in her honour, for she had just ascended the throne. 

Of the ports of the Amazon, Para stands some miles to the south 
of the mouths, but it is the entrepôt for the Amazon Valley. It has a 
population of a quarter of a million and steamers of about 500 tons 
travel up to Iquitos and up the tributaries. Para has no suburbs 
because it is completely ringed by forest on the land side. It is queer 
to find the streets ending abruptly on the margin of the forest, which 
at once encroaches if given the slightest opportunity. Para has 
the reputation of having been one of the most turbulent and 
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ungovernable towns of Brazil throughout the period of Spanish 
ascendancy. 

Manaos, a thousand miles up-river, is likewise surrounded by 
forests. It is notable for its finely foliaged parks, and through it run 
many igarapes or canoe-paths, beautified by typical luxuriant 
Amazonian vegetation. Its streets have many fine trees, too, and its 
elegant buildings stand in clear whites and reds against a background 
of brilliant emerald green, for the city is built on a slight eminence. 
The town has a famous botanical garden and is well-equipped with 
public buildings—libraries, -hospitals, schools and an opera house, 
Forty years back the port of Manaos was little more than a river 
anchofage, now it has first-class facilities, wharves, and electric light - 
and electric tramways. To-day it is the commercial centre for the 
whole of the enormous upper Amazon Valley. 

It may well be asked what the Amazon Valley has to offer for 
development, when its physical obstacles are borne in mind. It is. 
true that up till now, because of the dense jungle and difficulties of 
the climate, little has been done: Yet, as mentioned at the outset, 
there is tremendous potential wealth, such as the hardwood trees, 
and among the tropical crops which are capable of flourishing are 
sugar, cocoa, coffee, and rubber. Up till the beginning of this century, 
when rubber plantations began to be established in the East, Amazonia 
was the world’s chief source of rubber. Indeed, the young plants 
that began the plantations of Malaya came from there. During last 
century the wild rubber trees of the Amazon Valley were over-tapped 
and seriously damaged, and now the natural rubber is exploited only 
by a small number of itinerant tappers. Nevertheless it is certain 
that, with proper cultivation, the area could produce great quantities 
of excellent rubber. In a word, the economic possibilities of Amazonia 
(or Hylea) are such that the world cannot afford to let them lie 
undeveloped. 

D. ENGLAND. 


CEDIPUS, MACBETH AND THE 
CHRISTIAN TRADITION. 


N interesting difference of opinion arose some months ago 

AA between two distinguished broadcasters, Dr. Bertrand Russell 
and Mr. Foster, a Student of Christchurch. Dr. Russell was 

of opinion that the modern scientific spirit could not be connected 
in origin with the Christian philosophy which preceded it. He regarded 
it rather as a reaction away from that philosophy, with its belief in a 
personal Providence, the efficacy of prayer, and the occurrence of 
miracles. He found the parentage of the modern scientific attitude 
rather in the open minds of the ancient Greeks, in their eager obser- 
vation of the world and in their tolerance of almost any sort of intel- 
lectual theory. Mr. Foster, when discussing the Greek conception of 
nature, found cause to disagree with this opinion. Nature means 
different things to different people. To the modern scientific mind 
it means a material system bound together by an invariable sequence 
of cause and effect. Such a system precludes the admission of any 
arbitrary influence, which can introduce the unpredictable, and so the 
unscientific. In the Greek view nature included not only the inanimate 
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world, but also human beings and even gods and goddesses. Human 
beings are proverbially arbitrary and fickle in their actions. Greek 
gods and goddesses were even more so. In early Greek thought the 
presence of the animate in Nature was very widespread, if not universal. 
The Christian philosophy declares that God is the Creator of nature, 
but He is not included in it or to be identified with it. Man is also 
a special creation with the power of free will, which puts him outside 
the modern conception of the sphere of nature. The efficacy of prayer 
is thought by many theologians not to be incompatible with scientific 
law, for it is contained within the providential foreknowledge of God 
and so does not interrupt the natural order. Christianity has always 
believed in the possibility of miracles; but they are of so rare occur- 
rence, and the Church is so sceptical of individual claims to perform 
them that, by their very exceptional character, they are no real impedi- 
ment to the work of scientists. One point at which this difference of 
opinion may be tested is the special interest which the tragic situation 
had for Greek dramatists and for Shakespeare. The examples chosen 
are the Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles and Shakespeare’s tragedy of 
Macbeth. Between Gdipus and Macbeth the Christian philosophy 
shaped the minds of Europe.and a Christian civilisation was developed. 
Sophocles certainly lived in the heyday of Greek culture, and' wrote 
primarily for the people of Athens. His interest, therefore, no doubt 
reflected the Greek outlook. No contention is made that Shakespeare 
was a particularly devout or learned Christian ; but after a thousand 
years of Christian civilisation he must have looked at the world 
through Christian eyes ; “for, as has been well said, he had no other 
eyes through which to look at it. In one sense Greek tragedy was 
based far more completely upon theology than any tragedy which 
succeeded it. It is difficult to know precisely what the ancient Greek 
believed Fate to be; but it was a power, whatever being it might 


possess, which operated both arbitrarily and inevitably. Even Zeus `. 


himself must bow before those incomprehensible and stubborn decrees. 
_ The Greek mind, as revealed in the tragic drama, was largely 

Platonic in its opinion of reality. It was not content, as modern 
science is content, to regard the world as a framework of inexorable 
law within which mind with free activities could operate, playing upon 
these laws and bringing them into action, even manipulating them to 
its ownends. It regarded causation rather as being what the geometer 
regards it as being. It thought of the world as resembling a geo- 
metrical figure, which contains already within itself all these properties 
which can be deduced from it. Nothing that.anyone can do can add 
to, subtract from, or change these properties. The work of time is to 
bring them from the potential to the actual; and man, whatever he 
does, must inevitably contribute to the process. The interest of 
Greek tragedy is to be found in revealing the unalterable interweaving 
of threads in the web of Fate. Man may struggle, oppose and contrive ; 
but the web remains; and no human endeavour can change one 
thread in the pattern ; all that it can do is to reveal it. 

Mr. Ivor Brown, the editor and dramatic critic of the Observer, 
writing a short time ago upon a presentation in English of a Greek 
‘tragic drama, spoke of the difficulty which a modern audience experi- 
ences in maintaining interest in “these fate-driven men.” , Unless 
one has a belief in 'the Greek view of reality and in the existence of 
this power of Fate, it is indeed difficult to maintain interest. The 
modern mind, influenced by the scientific ideal, has moved far from 
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such views. Science would surely never have existed at all, had not 
men believed that their actions were potent to manipulate the powers 
of nature within the limitations of scientific law, but to the accom- 
plishment of their own ends. In other words men have come to believe 
in some measure of human freedom and in the reality and importance 
of what happens in time. 

It is easy to identify the two conceptions of a determined system of 
nature ; but in reality they are widely remote from each other. It is 
one thing to believe, as modern science believes, that the material 
world is regulated by scientific laws; for within ‘such a system a 
river in flood may be directed by human action or inaction to the 
inundation of a countryside, to the generation of electricity, to supply- 
ing mechanical power to a series of factories, or to the irrigation of 
crops. It is quite another thing to hold with the ancient Greeks that 
whatever men do, a city will at a certain moment be captured by the 
enemy or a man will murder his father, because a power known as 
Fate has decreed, before history began, that these things must happen. 
In the presence of such a belief there is little place for modern scientific 
enterprise. 

The Gdipus Tyrannus forms an excellent example of this type of 
determinism, and shows perhaps better than any other play the interest 
which the Greeks felt init. The fate of Gidipus is fixed before ever he 
was born. For when his parents consulted the god as to the prospect 
of their having a child, they were told that they should indeed have 
a son, but that he was predestined to slay his father and marry his 
mother. It is noteworthy that good and evil conduct are equally 
powerless to resist the decree of Fate. The parents of Œdipus decide 
to expose the child in a particularly cruel manner; but their act is of 
no avail, as the child is rescued and sent to Corinth, where it is adopted 
by the King and Queen of that land. @Œdipus proves apparently an 
unusually virtuous and estimable youth. He sets out on a journey to 
Delphi in order to determine his true origin, which has been called in 
question. This may be regarded as an act that is morally neutral ; 
but the result is the same. Fate closes in and all unknowingly he 
murders his father in a wayside brawl, and, when he reaches Thebes 
and rids it of the Sphinx, again unknowingly, he marries his mother, 
Jocasta. 

His conduct as King appears to be devoted, wise and exemplary. 
It has no effect whatever upon what the future is to contain, and a 
plague falls upon men, cattle and crops as the result of the pollution 
for which he is innocently responsible. The Greek point of view is 
made plain by the fact that the action of the play does not begin 
until this point. The tragedy therefore consists only of the struggles, 
the devices and the devotion by which Œdipus strives to escape from 
the net from which there is no escape. The constantly recurring 
situation, which seems to have enthralled the Greek mind, was one 
impregnated with irony. The horrible incompatibility between what 
is inevitably to happen and the resolute and virtuous conduct of 
(Edipus, which often by its very virtue brings disaster upon his head, 
cannot fail to excite emotions of pity and fear; but any attempt to 
explain human fortunes in terms of human behaviour, or to establish 
any relationship between guilt and misfortune is entirely absent. 
The interest is purely theological, and never for a moment scientific 
in the modern sense. Psychology and ethics have very little place 
in the tragedy of Œdipus. 
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Two features of the Greek outlook are especially interesting, and 
are especially well illustrated in this play. It is doubtful whether 
sin in the Hebrew and Christian sense ever formed part of the Greek 
view of life. The difference is between doing violence to the holiness 
of God and failing to perform the right act. Greek religion and Greek 
ethics never cease to be concerned with ritual standards. Even the 
virtue of Aristotle consists ultimately in doing the right thing in the 
right way. The Greek word for sin, which: the New Testament is 
compelled to use, is quite inadequate to express the Christian con- 
ception. Sin in Greek is a missing of the mark, a bad shot, as we 
might say in colloquial language, and calls up an image of the archer 
who fails to hit the target. Clearly this is ritualistic or esthetic, but 
not moral in the Christian sense. 

` The truth of the above contention is supported by the fact that 
Greek tragedy contains no villains. Moral turpitude, as it is exhibited 
by Iago, King Claudius or Richard III, is not a feature of Greek 
‘drama. Meanness, by ‘which the Greek seemed to be strangely 
, unmoved, is shown in the conduct of Admetus in the Alcestis ; but 
all ends well, and there is little sign that to the ancient Greeks the 
conduct of a husband who allows his wife to die4in his place presented 
itself as morally indefensible. The one quality which the Greeks 
regarded with disapproval and with fear was the over-confidence 
which the gods never failed to avenge. There is, therefore, very 
little interest in the purely ethical problem or in the rationalistic 
analysis of the results of human conduct. The Greek tragic drama is 
ridden by the theological doctrine of Nemesis, and by the unscientific 
theory of determinism which that entails. 

Any writer of tragedy must produce his drama against a back- 
ground, physical and moral. A tragedy without such a ‘background 
would lack one of the essential elements that go to make up the con- 
flict which the drama presents. The work of Shakespeare is no 
exception. The difficulty in determining Shakespeare’s background 
is that he is so good a dramatist and accepts the dramatic limits so 
sincerely that it is never possible to infer his own opinions from any- 
thing which one of his characters may say. To do this would be to 
plunge’ the author into a maze of philosophic contradiction. “ Men ' 
at some time are masters of their fate ”?” consorts ill with “ Our wills 
and fates do so contrary run.” 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

And like the unsubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a rack behind. 
might suggest a disbelief in immortality which is at variance with 
such words as: “ Hereafter in a better world than this ” or “ Absent 
thee from felicity awhile.” The despairing pessimism of Macbeth’s 

It [Life] is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing, 

can scarcely be reconciled with : 

There is some soul of goodness in things evil, 

Would men observingly distil it out. 
We are therefore thrown back upon the implications of the action 
rather than upon any uttered theories. A study of the plays at least 
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makes it clear that Shakespeare is no Manichee. The world is not in 
the power of the Evil One, evil though men may be. 

_ In the Greek conception of the background of tragedy the world 
is seen as dominated by unchanging decrees of Fate, which enter into 
and determine the very details of man’s fortune. The Christian 
religion teaches that the world is once and for all founded upon laws, 
olsen and moral, which can be disregarded but which operate none 

e less, 


Laws which never shall be broken, 
For their guidance He has made 


are the words of a Christian hymn. In the moral sphere too these 
Jaws are thought to be equally inflexible, though often slower in 
operation and more difficult to trace. “ The mills of God grind slowly,” 
we read, “ but they grind exceeding small.” Shakespeare, therefore, 
was not one of those who believe that the relationship between wrong 
doing and penalty is always immediate and obvious ; but his interest 
in the tragic situation is in tracing the results of a particular human 
weakness, defect or depravity in a chosen social situation and in 
showing how the laws which govern creation are found to operate. ` 
This drama is obviously far more closely based upon a Christian 
philosophy of human fortunes than upon the Greek notion of Nemesis. 
The result of:his interest and of the adoption of his background is that 
Shakespeare’s tragic studies strike a modern mind as more psychological 
and scientific than the purely theological drama of the Greeks. Given 
a background in which human fortunes are not determined beforehand 
by a divine decree, in which the punishment of wrong doing is not 
something immediate and particular, but in which the world means 
good and will by its nature and the laws of its operation vindicate 
that principle against those who offend, we have an ideal stage upon 
which to set a scientific and moral tragic drama. This is precisely 
what Shakespeare’ has provided for us. The modern mind, with its 
demand for a scientific method, finds itself remarkably at home in this 
development of accepted Christian ideas. There is real scientific 
interest in working out the causal connections which link background, 
character and conduct. : 

In the play of Macbeth there are certain supernatural or semi- 
supernatural agencies which may be superficially regarded as equivalent 
to the Greek Nemesis. They are, however, in themselves something 
totally different, and they are used for quite other dramatic purposes. 
No one in reading the play of Macbeth would suppose for a moment 
that the witches control the action and future of Scottish history. 
It is worthy of note that much of their prophecy contains that riddling 
half-truth “ which is ever the blackest of lies.” The reader never 
feels that Macbeth is powerless, whatever he may do, to resist the doom 
which they have pronounced. Their function is far more akin to the 
temptations of Mephistopheles in Dr. Faustus than to the unalterable 
Fate which pursues Œdipus. They are part of the trial to which the 
character of Macbeth is subjected ; and neither Shakespeare nor his 
readers would have any further interest in the situation if it were felt 
that Macbeth were without any freedom of choice which could alter 
the future. a 

The Christian idea of temptation, or making trial of human character 
and powers, is a fundamental element in the tragedy of Macbeth. 
The character of Lady Macbeth, with its capacity for dominance and- 
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suggestion, is essential to the action and sets the plot upon human 
rather than upon supernatural foundations. Circumstance con- 
tributes to the weakening of Macbeth’s will by affording opportunity 
for the doing of the ill deed ; but some degree at least of freedom of 
choice on his part is essential to the dramatic interest. Indeed Lady 
Macbeth is inclined to suggest that, but for her presence and influence, 
Macbeth would not have chosen the evil way to fortune. Part of the 
dramatic effect in this play comes from the folly of Macbeth, under 
the urge of ambition and the sinister promptings of his wife, in believ- 
ing counsellors who are scarcely worthy of a King’s confidence. When 
it is revealed that Birnam Wood has come to Dunsinane and that 
Macduff is outside the category of those born of woman, the reader 
feels, not that Macbeth is the plaything of fate, but that he has allowed 
his reason to be cajoled into believing what he wanted to believe in a 
manner that is all part of his mental undoing. 

The tragedy of Macbeth, if it is to be regarded as,a true tragedy by 
the ordinary audience and the ordinary reader, must be seen to turn ' 
only in a minor degree upon the material calamities which befall him. 
Many people cannot restrain a feeling of satisfaction at what looks 
like the vindication of justice, when Birnam Wood is seen to be 
advancing, and, most of all, when through a trick of circumstance 
Macduff proves to be the instrument of justice. This is good melo- 
drama; but it is not tragedy. Only those who can feel the pitiful 
waste in the inner decay of the character of Macbeth can experience 
the tragedy which Shakespeare intended. This form of tragedy is as 
nearly the result of a causal sequence as can be traced in the life of 
man. The interest of Macbeth, if, as many of the best judges hold, it 
is one of Shakespeare’s finest tragedies, is mainly psychological and 
scientific. Every scientific phenomenon takes place against a back- 
ground of natural order. Such a background is assumed in Macbeth. 
The tests to which Macbeth is put are all such as are common to man’s 
experience. They are almost comparable with those which the man ' 
of science applies in the laboratory and the clinic. The background is 
one which could not be assumed but for the prevalent Christian 
philosophy, and the temptations, the failings and the ultimate tragic 
, penalties are mainly of that spiritual type which is proper to the 
Christian religion. 

F. H. Cecrt BROCK. 
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THe New: BOMB. 


HE date January 31st, 1950, marks a stage in the contemporary 
process of disintegration in international affairs. On that day 
President Truman announced his decision that the development 

of the hydrogen bomb should be proceeded with in the United States. 
What is new is the fact that, whereas the old kind of explosive, up to and 
including the scientific masterpiece of the split atom, either was, or 
could be, used for other than destructive purposes, the new kind now 
to be developed can make no pretence to any purpose except that of the 
_ mass slaughter of human beings and the mass destruction of property 
on a fantastic scale. The announcement made from Washington on the 
last day of January caused, however, little stir, outside the ranks of 
those so-called leaders of thought who, as it were, professionally express 
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their opinion on such things. The peoples of the world seem to have 
` become acclimatised to horror. The average imagination has been 
blunted, and fails to react even to the menace of something that 
dwarfs all the former horrors of this horror-ridden age. Though the 
prevention of war has become the urgent and only practical objective 
in the political field—for all else is overshadowed by the bare possi- 
bility of a new war in present circumstances—yet no steps are taken, 
hardly any interest is excited. The world is sunk and sodden in apathy 
or bewildered in frustration. Only the scientist, as though driven by 
the as yet uncontrolled urge of evil that at this time besets the world 
at large, forges ahead, from one masterpiece to another of the means of 
global destruction. 

Those who still retain the ability to think, stand aghast. They hardly 
believe the evidence of their senses. The facts of life, as we now must 
needs face them, are, it is true, regularly and insistently pointed out by 
a few voices that cry in the wilderness, but those voices are drowned 
- in the hubbub of disintegration, which gains momentum from its own 
successive feats of disruption. Mr. Lionel Curtis, staunch pillar of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs, under the title Address to 
British Electors (Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 6d.) has written a short 
pamphlet to urge that the electors (who will have given their verdict 
by the time these lines are read) should canalise their votes to the 
candidates who recognise the minor importance of domestic issues 
in face of the international world-wide threat of irreparable disaster. 
The political priority, he urges, is the prevention of another world 
war. “ There is only one way of averting this disaster,” he writes ; 
“that is, the elimination of anarchy between sovereign democratic 
states by the creation of a supra-national authority representing a 
combination of men and material which no aggressor will dare to 
assail.” 

It may be thought that the very magnitude of the danger should 
prove to be an effective safeguard against its realisation ; for it can 
hardly be believed that the collective effect of the individual common- 
sense with which each individual human being is endowed by his 
maker could countenance such a climax of folly as the suicide of the 
human race in mass. Yet theoretically such a thing is possible ; and there 
is always the possibility that the politicians of the earth may be dragged 
along helplessly behind their own uncontrollable folly : uncontrollable, 
that is, so long as present standards and motives persist in the political 
field. The Osservatore Romano of February 2nd, referring to President 
Truman’s announcement of two days before, made this comment: 
“ We are sucked into a whirlpool to which human foresight is unequal. 
... We are in the chaos of the inhuman.” The article went on, in a 
realistic vein, to diagnose that the “ cold war” may be “ slipping 
irresistibly towards a fighting war,” which would produce “ the des- 
truction of civilisation, indeed the disintegration of life.” The writer 
reflected that in spite of all its progress and science, the world is still 
thousands of years behind in its moral conquests, yet he held fast to 
the hope that a consciousness of the “ terrifying abyss ”?” towards which 
humanity is moving may recall the world to its senses while there is ' 
still time. The hydrogen bomb is a mere symbol, as yet, of the things 
to come, or that may come. ' 

What Mr. Truman precisely said on January 31st was this: “ It is 
part of my responsibility as commander-in-chief of the armed forces 
to see to it that our country is able to defend itself against any possible 
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aggressor. Accordingly I have directed the Atomic Energy Commission 
to continue its work on all forms of atomic energy weapons, including 
the so-called ‘hydrogen or super-bomb. Like all other work in the 
field of atomic weapons, it is being, and will be, carried on on a basis. 
consistent with the overall objectives of our programme for peace and 
security. This we shall continue to do until a satisfactory plan for 
control of atomic energy is achieved. We shall also continue to examine 
all those factors that affect our programme for peace and this country’s 
security.” The pass is thereby reached where wealth, skill, industry, 
are to be applied by human beings not for purposes of mutual help in a 
world that cries out for such help but exclusively. for purposes of 
mutual destruction. Has then the world (the question asks itself) gone 
irrevocably mad? To answer that question one must first be clear 
about the precise nature of the present obstacle to the world’s recovery 
of sanity. The problem of removing it may then the more intelligently 
be faced. It goes without saying that even the most rudimentary 
degree of human intelligence, if left to its own free play, would need 
no argument to make it recoil from the phantasmagoria of the self- 
planned mutual slaughter of the human race by hydrogen bombs. 
Even the world’s leading politicians promptly decided, after the world’s 
first experience of the atomic bomb, that the thing to do was to stop 
manufacturing atomic bombs, to outlaw them, to prevent their use. 
But in international affairs, where the commonsense of the individual 
‘person is swamped in a kind of impersonal irresponsible mass psychosis, 
so elementary an impulse is not automatically fruitful. It is deemed 
necessary to concoct safeguards against, potential bad faith on the part 
of one or another of the contracting parties; and as the call for such 
safeguards derives from fear and mistrust, it is found hard in practice 
to fashion them. Where fear is the master, the subjects become a band 
of something ‘like dithering idiots, bereft of sense. Such is the central 
tragedy of international relationships. The only constructive and only 
practical motive would be mutual trust, or, which is the same thing, 
mutual love. That is what Christ told us. In the field of diplomacy, 
where the simple, fool-proof, infallible guidance of Christ is traditionally 
disregarded, no progress is made towards security. In the case of the 
atomic bomb, the proposal was duly made that the outlawry of its 
use should be guaranteed by a system of control and inspection. 
Russia for her part refused to be inspected. The scheme therefore 
collapsed. The dithering idiots of a fear-ridden world now therefore 
rush ahead to the ’next stage in the tragedy, namely the manufacture of 
the hydrogen bomb. “ This we shall continue to dọ,” said President 
Truman on January 31st, “until a satisfactory plan for control of 
atomic energy is achieved.” Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, writing in the 
spring number of Atr Affairs, elaborated the political argument thus : 
“ Until safe and sure control is obtained, every effort must be pressed 
to maintain our present overwhelming advantage in the development 
of atomic weapons, of both those already known and those of a more 
frightful nature. Some potential atomic developments are so frighten- 
ing that we instinctively shrink from them, BUT [my capitals] then 
we must ask, will this dread knowledge be less menacing if discovered 
by others? Nor is it our security alone which is at stake. What nation 
in Europe or Asia would have its freedom to-day if it had been the 
Soviet Union, and not the United States, which held an atomic mono- 
poly these last few years? ” On the evening of January 31st, after 
Mr. Truman’s announcement had been made, Senator McMahon, 
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chairman of the joint atomic energy committee of Congress, stated, after 
a closed meeting between his committee and the atomic energy com- 
mission : “ I think weapons of this kind should be constructed with the 
utmost speed.” 

Now what reasonable man, in full normal health, would deny that 
this is, in bald truth, the grip of madness over human beings? Yet— 
and herein is the kernel of the tragedy——-what reasonable man, having 
regard to the immediate circumstance, the circumstance namely of 
Russia’s enigmatic, sinister, behaviour, would condemn either President 
Truman or Senator McMahon for what they felt to be the dictate of 
their duty and of their conscience ? There seems indeed to’ be no limit 
to the tragic implication of what may happen to men when the grace 
of God is rejected in human affairs. The dominant present fact itself 
is clear. Granted the fear caused by Russia—by a Russia which ideo- 
logically rejects God and is bent upon unholy ends—what course of 
action is open to the threatened victims ? Even when we know, as we 
do know from the experience of two world wars, an experience super- 
- imposed upon the teaching of Christ, that evil cannot be overcome 
by evil, but only by good ; and when we know that the manufacture 
of hydrogen bombs must at best, that is, if they are never exploded, be 
a wanton waste of the world’s materials and of man’s endeavour, while 
at the worst, that is, if they ever are in fact exploded; they will probably 
involve the end of civilised life as so far known upon earth; even with 
this knowledge as the background, the reasonable person must answer 
the question, what in the present emergency could President Truman 
(for instance) do? 

Dr. Garbett, Archbishop of York, preaching i in Liverpool Cathedral 
on, February 5th last, after observing that “ our party politics are the 
games of children playing on the sands compared with the overriding 
necessity of finding some agreement by which this ghastly threat to 
the human race can be removed ” [would that an election could be so 
innocuous and even so inspiring an affair as the games of children !] 
went on to consider the nature of the problem in these words : “ When 
the hydrogen bomb is made, there will be in men’s hands weapons far 
more destructive than those which “blasted into ruins two Japanese 
cities. They will be capable of destroying a greater area and of wiping 
out in a moment crowded cities with all their inhabitants. Now that 
the race to make these super-bombs has been started it will only end 
either by their use in war or by international agreement to prohibit 
or control their manufacture. This is the only alternative : destruction 
or agreement.” His line of thought thus ran parallel to that of Mr. 
Lionel Curtis above-mentioned, though he offered a less precise solu- 
tion. 

But the real problem is not thereby approached by His Grace. It is 
` this, that in present circumstances agreement is beyond the practical 
scope of affairs. It is known beyond any doubt that agreement with 
Russia on this or on any matter is impossible, for the reason that, 
even if a paper agreement were reached, it would not necessarily or 
scrupulously be honoured in the Kremlin. Since the end of the last 
war paper agreements have been reached with Russia, and then ignored 
by Russia, on a variety of problems commonly concerning the parties 
thereto. The basic fact is that modern Russia is something new even 
in the distressing annals of diplomacy. She frankly discards even the 
pretence of honour in her conduct. She plans ahead on the exclusive 
motive of materialist aggression. The blockade of Berlin, itself the 
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violation of a paper agreement, was called off, not on the strength of the 
new paper agreement, but because the blockade had failed in its 
purpose ; and it goes without saying that alternative methods of 


achieving the unchanging purpose—as for instance by the recent hold- . 


up of. German road traffic on the zonal boundary—are tried without 
pause, on any pretext trumped up at the moment. The pretexts 
themselves are made with tongue in cheek, the bulge not even covered. 
The motive is invariably as consistent as obvious, The recent recog- 
nition of the Viet Nam communist rebels was directed, not only towards 
the prosecution of the general attack upon Asia, but*towards encourag- 
ing the communist rebels in France herself. ‘And so on; there is no need 
in the evidence to pile Pelion on Ossa. 

So far as the actual problem is concerned of framing an agreement 
about the hydrogen bomb, in accordance either with the suggestion of 
Mr. Lionel Curtis or Dr. Garbett, there is not the slightest difficulty. 
The purpose and the formula are self-evident. But such problems, 
though the answer stick out a mile, have never yet been solved by the 
diplomatic technique, even before this new factor of a totally dishonest 
Russia was introduced. To take a single conclusive illustration. It is 
obvious to any person with even half a brain that war cannot be stopped 
unless the Great Powers be effectively disarmed. It is equally obvious 
that war is senseless and merely destructive. It is like a destructive fire 
that needs to be put out at all costs as quickly as possible. , All the talk 


about “ winning ” a war is as intelligent as it would be to talk about > 


“winning ” a fire. Mr. Neville Chamberlain himself, before he suc-. 
cumbed to the necessity of accepting war with Germany in 19309, 

declared that there could be no: winner in war; that all were losers. 

When, that second war did start in 1939, before the fire, as it were, 

got out of hand—and before Russia was involved in it—a certain: 
private individual in London drew up a certain simple plan for stopping 

it, and for preventing its recurrence. It was in the month of November 

1939. Being of an optimistic as well as of an elementary and simple 

frame of mind, and believing in the efficacy of the commonsense with 

which human beings are endowed, he had his proposal printed on a 

single sheet of paper, and sought a personal interview with every ambas- 

sador of a Great Power in London—including those of the United 

States and of Russia—to whom he explained the scheme and with. 
whom he left a copy of the printed document as an aide-mémoire. 

The scheme thus suggested was none other than this: that the war, 
and‘all war, could be stopped and in the future prevented, only by 
total disarmament (not by the “ reduction ” of armaments. so beloved 
in the diplomatic technique) ; that total disarmament could be effec- 
tively guaranteed by the setting up of a disarmament commission on 
which would sit the representatives of each Great Power; that the 
commission should be severally and permanently established in each of 
the capitals, but that in each capital the commission should be consti- 
tuted by all the representatives with one exception : that is, with the 
exception of those who represented the country where the commission 
was sitting ; that the commission’s business would be to see to it that 
no munitions of war-were manufactured. The essence of that proposal 


was the arrangement whereby the disarmament of, say, the United ~ 


States would be supervised by the representatives of each of the other 


Powers, without interference by the American representatives ; and - 


‘thus of each Power by each of the other Powers. Could efficiency, 
could common sense, go further ? The incentive would be the certainty 
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that each representative, knowing that his own country was being 
drastically and effectively disarmed by the others, would do his own 
job in each of the other countries with an equally drastic efficiency. 
. Where there’s a will there’s a way. Whether the ambassadors duly 

passed on the proposal to their governments, or whether they ignored 
it (though they each expressed cautious agreement with it) the relevant 
fact is that (as will already have been concluded, significantly enough, 
by every reader of this remarkable story) nothing happened. There are 
those no doubt (for such is the tragedy in which we are caught up) who 
will smile sadly over so “ unrealistic ”?” an enterprise. Nothing indeed 
ever happens in the direction of commonsense or of true realism in the 
field of international relations, whether the initiative come from the 
nations’ official delegates or from private individuals who refuse to be 
damped in their sdnguine enterprises—who in short believe that 
common sense is strong and sooner or later will prevail. 

The scheme itself, then, is ready-made in the mind of every intelligent 
person in the world—and every person in the world is intelligent if 
only he will give rein to his God-given faculties. The hydrogen bomb 
need never be manufactured, if commonsense be not outlawed before 
the bomb itself can be outlawed. There is no difficulty about an agree- 
ment, if there is a will to agree on a matter of inescapably common, 
and commonly terrifying, concern. 

It is therefore obvious—and in all these matters of disputation we 
are regularly driven to the same conclusion—that the problem in 
„ issue is none other than a moral problem. The problem is to banish 
the fear that stultifies diplomacy ; and only faith in God and therefore 
in man can banish fear. What is needed is a moral renascence. Until 
the moral quality of men in their public scope can be rescued from its 
prevailing apathy, no progress can be made. - The optimist—-who is 
invariably right though appearances be against him until the final 
outcome of things—believes that these super-bombs are the instrument 
of the natural law in bringing men to their senses. Something drastic 
is needed to put an end to these imbecilities of politics and of high 
diplomacy. It seems useless to expect that smaller fears can be driven 
out by greater fears. It is not the fear of hydrogen bombs that will do 
the trick, though under the mercy of God, it may help as an initial 
spur. More than a generation ago, during the first great war of the 
century, a few bombs were dropped on London; but the madness went 
on, and in the second war London was regularly bombed and atom 
bombs were dropped on Japan. The hydrogen bomb is now to be made. 
Is it to be used? Fear by itself is not the effective safeguard. 

Only the enlightenment of the human heart can serve ; and the heart 
of Russian Communists, despite the present eclipse of its humanity, is 
human. During the period of that eclipse it seems impossible to place 
much hope in the United Nations; for by the use, or misuse, of the veto, 
Russia can prevent any action by the United Nations, and the weapon 
of the veto itself cannot be eliminated because Russia, by the very 
weapon, of the veto, can prevent its elimination. As Mr. Warren R. 
Austin has put it, “ the effort to get rid of the veto runs directly into 
the veto.” We are thus faced with the remarkable dead-end, that the 
hydrogen bomb is being made ‘by man for the purpose (short of miracle) 
of man’s destruction ; that the United Nations is powerless to stop it ; 
that high diplomacy is stymied both by a Russia that is at present 
possessed of an evil spirit and by its own tradition of Godlessness. What 
then ? The time has come, or is quickly coming, when the alternatives 
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before mankind are clearly indicated—so clearly that it.is not possible 
to mistake them—namely between what Dr. Garbett called “ agree- 
ment ” on the one hand and “ destruction ” on the other. But agree- 
ment on what proposition? Not on a proposed juridical outlawry of 
the hydrogen bomb ; for such an agreement would be worth the ink 
with which it was written, no more ; but on the basic nature of man’s 
purpose on this earth. - 

Ought it to surprise the imagination of man that so profound a 
revolution in the human tradition of international diplomacy be so 
calmly propounded? It certainly has an extremist quality in it; 
uncompromising, total. But the hydrogen bomb has an extremist 
quality in it, too. The one extreme excites the other into action ; 
and no middle way will serve. In other words we live in ‘an age re- 
markable on the one hand for its climax of error and suffering, and on 
the other for the inevitable miracle of redemption. There are two sides 
to a medal. In this present century, during its first half, we have seen 
the one side. The second half, please God, will reveal the other ; for 


‘ man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. A God of mixed omnipotence 


and love—a divine combination such as the human imagination can 
just begin to appreciate in its -implications—is well worth the faithful 
trust of those whom He created. It will be found good, after all, to have 
lived in such an age. For instance : at this present time we are involved 
in a “cold” war; we all have cold feet ; the outlook is cold. And 
at this moment, as the armaments-race gains speed, we read this message 
from the Washington correspondent of The Times, despatched on 
February 6th last: “Senator Tydings, chairman of the Senate armed 
services committee, who is also a member of the joint Congressional 
Committee on atomic energy, introduced a resolution in the Senate 
to-day proposing that President Truman should call an international 
disarmament conference immediately. He said that: he was 
prompted by the grim reality that there were under construction 
weapons so gigantic and so terrible in their destructive possibilities 
that not just one city but civilisation itself would be in jeopardy ” 
(The Times, February yth). Is this the first move in the miracle that will 
save man from himself? There is no reason why it should not be. 
There is-every reason why it should be. 
GEORGE GLASGOW. 
February 11th, 1950. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HISTORY.* 


The philosophy of history has moved once more into the centre of the 
intellectual arena. The question whether human history has any meaning 
forces itself upon those who live in times of rapid change or acute crisis such 
as ours, and Christian thinkers have not been blind to the need for a restate- 
ment of the Christian interpretation. It may indeed be said that the problem 
first originated in a definite form within the circle of Christian ideas. St. 
Paul found it necessary to relate the rejection of the Gospel by the Jews to 
the Providence of God, and in seeking a solution through an attempt to 
understand the divine purpose he was simply carrying on the method 
and faith of the Hebrew prophets. 

Professor Butterfield, in his lectures on “ Christianity and History,” has 


= made a contribution to a religious philosophy of history of great value. 


* Christianity and History, By Herbert Butterfield. Bell. 7s. 6d. 
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Let none be deceived by the fact that the book is short and written in popular 
style into thinking that it is superficial. It is precisely the opposite, and 
achieves that combination of depth with readableness which is one of the 
most difficult literary feats. He does not agree with those writers, such as 
H. A. L. Fisher, who find no meaning in history, but he disagrees equally 
with those, philosophers who would regard history as the only reality. 
Perhaps it need not be said that, writing as a Christian, he lays great stress 
on the place of personality in history, and rejects all theories which subordi- 
nate entirely the freedom of the self to impersonal tendencies. He has an 
interesting discussion of the conception of sin as a factor in history. He is 
at one with Acton in recognising that moral failure is one of the main 
causes of catastrophe and decline, and goes further than Acton in his use of the 
doctrine of original sin. The distortion of human nature through the “ Fall ” 
is an explanatory principle which, in his view, is indispensable to a right 
understanding of history. ` 

We should have welcomed some indication of what precisely Professor 
Butterfield means by “ original sin,” for there have been several doctrines, 
but this perhaps is an unreasonable demand when he had to say so much 
in so short a time. The prophetic idea of judgment necessarily comes up for 
consideration, and the author is at his best in defending and explaining 

` what he calls the “ relative ” judgment of God in history. He has salutary 
words to say against the “ black and white ” way of looking at the conflict 
of nations and on the danger of imagining that, because we have been used 
as the instrument of judgment, we are not ourselves [being judged. Very 
important too is his remark that history seems to prove that judgment 
descends most surely and terribly on nations who are guilty of idolatry, 
setting up a man, or an institution, or a class in the place of God. 

There is one question which perhaps ought to have been raised. The 
apocalyptic element in the New Testament is certainly important, though 
there may be differences of opinion about its place in the teaching of Jesus. 
It is at least held by some that He did not look for a continuance of the 
present order. This might be the reason why there is little in the New Testa- 
ment about the judgment of God on nature, but very much on His judgment 
of persons. It is a paradox which needs elucidation that Christianity, 
which is the historical religion, began with the proclamation that history 
was near its end. j 

Professor Butterfield would have no diffculty in accepting the funda- 
mental idea of apocalyptic—that the meaning of history is beyond history. 
He ridicules the notion that some future state of the world can give signifi- 
cance and value to the present and would banish the dreams of Utopia. 
For him history is, so to speak, “ the mill ?” through which persons are put 
so that they may have the opportunity to rise to their full stature. We must 
not complain that the times are out of joint, for every time is out of joint, 
but also a time when we can promote the Glory of God and live in charity. Itis 
a sign that Christian thought is alive and finds receptive minds that the sub- 
stance of this outstanding book should have been given as broadcast talks. 

i Dr. W. R. MATTHEWS. 
(Dean of St. Paul’s,) 


RUSSIA’S FAR EASTERN SATELLITE* 


Having described Outer Mongolia’s relations with Russia, Dr. Friters 
ends his survey of her relations with China with the forecast; “ Future develop- 
ments in Sinkiang, Inner Mongolia and Barga, especially the Chinese Com- 
munists in the two latter areas, may one day put the Mongolian problem 
back on the Chinese agenda .-. . ‘ like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 
harsh.’ ” Harmony, however, ignoring danger points, now dominates the 
outlook. Last October, Outer Mongolia established diplomatic relations 


* Outer Mongolia and its International Posttion. By Gerard M Friters. Baltimore: 
~The John Hopkins Press, and London: Geoffrey Cumberledge, O.U.P. Institute of 
Pacific Relations $5 (£2) 
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with China’s, new Communist Government, as did Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

The story of how Outer Mongolia became one of this company has in 
Dr. Friters’s hands made a book which all students of Far Eastern affairs 
should, indeed, will have to, read. To one who was in Ulan Bator, then called 
Urga, in 1913, when the story was beginning, the book is of special interest. 
In Urga at that time it seemed—as was made plain in a series of articles in 
the Manchester Guardian—the purpose of the visit was Russia was planning 
to swallow Outer Mongolia. Korostovets, when Russia’s Ambassador in 
Peking, would gladly have brought that about. Sazaonov, her Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Friters shows, had a different goal—Outer Mongolian autonomy, 
with “ the legal right of originating and carrying out such measures as shall 
in future be required in Khalkha.” On this basis was gradually reared a 
buffer State, which in turn became convertible into a satellite State on the 
Eastern European model. Dr. Friters is no doubt right in saying (page 292) 
that the Mongols “ have never considered themselves a part of the Soviet 
Union.” His final conclusion, however, that “ a change of attitude by Russia 
and the lessening of her grip on Outer Mongolia are the’only keys which will 
open the closed doors of that country ” (page 304) is equally correct. 

Able handling of events as they occurred rather than preconceived design 
enabled Soviet Russia to acquire her grip. At first, as Dr. Friters says, 
the Soviet Government “ refused the heritage of Tsarist Russia.” Five years 
passed without intervention in Mongolian affairs, and then it resulted chiefly 
from the White Russian Ungern-Sternberg’s threat to Transbaikalia. The 
Tsarist outlines of a buffer State began to re-emerge after the Mongols, © 
such of them as were represented by a new Provisional Revolutionary 
Government, asked Russia not to withdraw her troops and to act as an 
intermediary in regard to China, whose policy had become both forward and 
infuriating. In 1924 Chicherin attached quite as much weight to Outer 
Mongolia’s autonomy as to China’s sovereignty. In 1936 the threat of Japan 
resulted in a Russo-Mongolian agreement for mutual military aid. Checked, 
and with more to think about than Mongolia, Japan agreed in 1941 to respect ' 
the status quo in Outer Mongolia. In the Yalta agreement, as part of an 
inducement to get Russia to declare war on Japan, America and Britain did 
the same, and with this to work on, Russia had no difficulty in getting China 
to recognise Outer Mongolia’s independence. She made a Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Mutual Assistance with the latter in 1946. 

This compression of the story does less than justice to the thoroughness 
with which Dr. Friters supplies its details, assembled from a large variety 
of sources—Russian, German, French and Chinese as well as English. It 
is a pity that no Mongolian material has yet become available. In an intro- 
duction, specially useful in respect of the genesis of Communism in Outer 
Mongolia, Mr. Owen Lattimore comments on this point, without, however, 
indicating where such material might be found. 

E. M. GULL. 


TITO.* 


An authoritative biography of Tito was overdue, and Mr. George Bilainkin 
was the man to supply the need. His book is a solid and spirited performance, 
full of new information about the early fortunes of the Jugoslav dictator 
and illumined by the records of frank conversations at various times. He 
writes with unconcealed admiration of the courage, resourcefulness and 
achievements of the man who rose from humble origins, who led his country- 
men in desperate struggle against the German and Italian invaders, who has 
begun to rebuild his ruined country from the foundations, and who for the 
last two years has defied the thunderbolts of Moscow and the Cominform. 
That he is the outstanding figure on the Balkan stage to-day, as was Venizelos 
a generation ago, is recognised alike by friend and foe. “First in war, 


* Tito. By George Bilainkin. Williams & Norgate. ros. 6d. 
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first in peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen,” say Americans of George 
Washington. Many Turks will say, the same of Mustapha Kemal and 
many Afrikanders of Louis Botha. Does Tito deserve the same national _ 
homage? Mr. Bilainkin thinks that he does, and this book contains the 
evidence for his belief. Other biographies will be written, but this is likely 
to remain indispensable for many years. 

It is a thrilling story of suffering and adventure, of wrestling with formid- 
able foes at home and abroad. No reader of these pages will doubt either 
the quality of Tito’s patriotism or the sincerity of his Communism, which 
has not been affected by the break with Russia. As he advances from one 
stern test to another the steely strength of the man shines out. It was 
recognised by Mr. Churchill at the darkest period of the second world war 
when we transferred our support from the dubious Mihailovich to the born 
leader who could be trusted to fight to the end. It was also reluctantly 
recognised by the Kremlin when it brought its heaviest batteries to bear .. 
on the proud dictator who scorned the rôle of a stooge. Yet he has had his 
troubles with the West as well as with the East. The most distressing part of the 
story for Western readers is the Trieste episode, in which Mr. Bilainkin 
takes his stand squarely at his hero’s side. Why, they ask, should the historic 
city be given to the country which had attacked the Western Powers as well 
as Jugoslavia instead of to the heroic and victorious ally ? That Fascist 
Italy had disappeared like a bad dream was true enough, but can a great 
people escape punishment simply by changing its rulers overnight? The 
claims of JugoSlavia to Trieste have found some support in the British Press, 
but the imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac has been generally condemned. 
Extracts from Tito’s speeches are quoted as evidence that he is not an 
irreligious fanatic but a statesman concerned with the unity of the State. 
Roman Catholics, he complained, had always leaned rather towards Italy 
than their own country. “ We are not against the Church, but simply 
demand that our clergymen should not serve foreign interests.” The later 
portion of the volume contains the sharp exchanges between Moscow and 
Belgrad. Ifit ever comes to a fight, the reader concludes, it will not be a walk- 
over for the Kremlin bullies so long as Tito is alive. 

G. P. G. 


THE WEBB PARTNERSHIP.* 


The remarkable range and persistence of Beatrice and Sidney Webb are 
brought out in detail by the seventeen contributors who, headed by Bernard - 
Shaw, were mustered by Mrs. Cole for this composite picture. It amounts to 
a complete survey of a life devoted to public causes ; the Webbs, as we know, 
having achieved a partnership that cannot be regarded as other than a single 
career. Even before their marriage, in 1892, they appear to have formed a 
clear idea of what they meant to accomplish, although they could not fore- 
cast the lines of strategy. For instance, we have one revelation in Mr. Ensor’s 
acute chapter on Fabian permeation that has doubtless surprised not a few 
of their friends. The first plan, doubtless coming from Beatrice, who knew 
and admired Joseph Chamberlain, was that Sidney should go into Parliament, 
and enter the first Cabinet that was in a position to carry out a programme of 
social reconstruction. Now, if this notion was being taken seriously, we must 
infer that at the time of the last Gladstone Government the partners 
were as far from grasping the hard facts of House and Cabinet as, twenty 
years later, when planning the New Statesman, they were from knowing 
the small special field of weekly journalism. Their guesses about the chances 
- of that paper read amusingly to-day. Mr. Ensor’s criticism of their estimate 
of the Liberal leaders before and after the electoral victory of 1906, and of 
their consequent action (as over the Education Bills), is one of the most 
interesting passages in the volume. It may be set beside Mr. Leonard Woolf's 
analysis of the Webb theory of the State and its institutions and Lord 


* The Webbs and their Work. Edited by Margaret Cole. Muller. 45s. net. 
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Beveridge’s story of the making of the School of Economics. Permeation, 
as they tried it, could not succeed; but their conception of the National 
Minimum is, after all, the basis of Labour's party policy. 

The visit to Russia in 1932 makes a decisive break in the latter half of their - 
history. When leaving for the Far East in 1911, when the agitation against 
the Poor Law was wound up, Beatrice had confessed in her diary their con- 
viction that a change of direction and technique had become necessary. 
Although they found that China and India reinforced the “ inevitability 
of gradualness,”’ the older principle was being abandoned before they went 
to Moscow. By more than one contributor we are invited to see a natural 
development of social philosophy in their full conversion to Soviet Com- . 
munism ; but are we not impelled to reply that this is asking for a good deal ? 
The chapters throughout are on a high level of merit, alike in substance and 
in manner. Here are the Webbs at work and in retirement, from the house 
in Grosvenor Road, unexcelled as a hive of industry and a socio-intellectual 
centre, to the strenuous evening of their long union at Passfield Corner in 
Hampshire; a most notable record of harmonious labour and generous 
friendship., 

S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
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. Lord Hankey’s Politics, Trials and Errors (Pen-in-Hand, 8s. 6d.) is a 

challenging little book. Speaking as one of the most trusted and respected 
of our Elder Statesmen, and possessing an unrivalled knowledge of the Arcana 
Imperii of the last thirty-five years, he declares his solemn conviction not 
only that the policy of unconditional surrender and the trial of “ war 
criminals ’’ by their victorious enemies were wrong in themselves but that 
their ill-advised announcement in the middle of the conflict needlessly 
prolonged the devastating struggle. ‘‘ The only nation that gained any 
advantage from the unconditional surrender policy was Russia, who, owing 
to the lengthening of the war, was able to overrun Eastern Europe and 
impose her own political system therein.” These are not merely the reflec- 
tions of a man who has formed his judgment after witnessing the chaos of the 
post-war years ; they were his instinctive and immediate reaction at the 
time. His attitude recalls the neglected warning of Lord Lansdowne in the 
First World War that a fight to a finish would leave Europe a heap ofruins 
and confront the victors with insoluble problems. On unconditional sur- 
render Lord Hankey will probably find most of his readers on his side, but 
the question, of the war trials is more controversial. The Nuremberg Court 
is censured for excluding the consideration of similar breaches of international 
law and the dictates of humanity by the accusing States themselves, for 
instance our own record in violating the neutrality of Norway before the 
Nazis, and the outrages committed by Russia. While these points have 
received a good deal of public discussion, the chapters on the Japanese trials 
will come as something of a surprise. The eloquent protest against the 
sentence of seven years’ imprisonment on Shigemitsu, the respected Ambas- 
sador in London, is particularly striking. Lord Hankey, needless to say, 
makes no attempt to palliate the atrocities of the German and Japanese 
aggressors, but he feels that the time for revenge is past. “ There is only one 
remedy to bring all this shame, misery and wretchedness to an end, and that 
is amnesty.” 

** $ * 


ł 

' Lord Acton on Nationality and Socialism, by G. L. Fasnacht (Oxford 
University Press, 2s. 6d.), contains two lectures delivered at Oxford in 1949. 
They explain his views on two important aspects of political science and form 
chapters of a forthcoming book on Acton’s political philosophy. No one is 
so competent to deal with these themes, for no one has devoted so much 
time and thought to “ one of our major prophets,” and no one has delved so 
deeply in the treasure-house of Acton’s unpublished papers at Cambridge. 
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Nationalism and Socialism in their extreme form were abhorrent to him, for ` 
both threatened the supremacy of ‘the individual consciencé ‘which formed’ 
the core of his.faith. The truest philosophy of politics, he believed, was to be - 
- found in a blending of the Christian religion and the British Constitution. 
- It will be a surprise to many readers that he was a careful student of eco-- - 
' nomics.and of Karl Marx, and that he had shaken off the fetters of laissez- 
Jaire in which most of the Whigs and ‘Liberals of his acquaintance were still . 
tightly bound. For him Socialism was not a doctrine to be accepted or re- , 
jected en bloc but a matter’ of degree. No Victorian publicist detested . 
totalitarianism in theory and practice more heartily than he, but he had ` 
_ equally little use for the almost anarchic individualism of Herbert Spencer, 
which in practice never gave the common man his chance. As an Englishman 
he rejoiced in ordered liberty, and there was a good deal of the Englishman 
in Acton despite his mixed blood and continental associations. Like Mill he 
devoted his matchless powers to proclaiming in pregnant aphorisms that no .- 
man, no party, no class, no nation, no church should possess enough power 
to trample underfoot the conscience and individuality of the citizen. _An 
appendix briefly describes Acton’s attitude to Burke, in whom he found 


much to admire and almost as much to reject. i 
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Tropic Adventure, by Willard Price (Heinemann, 2Is.), is a chatty, - 
instructive and richly illustrated account of a'journey from the Rio Grande, 
which divides the United States from Mexico, to Patagonia in the far south 
of Argentina. The author, an experienced and observant traveller, conveys a 
mass of information about places, peoples, climate, habits, prospects, in a 
very readable form. In a survey of so many States, large and small, it is 
difficult to select any aspect of the story for particular mention, but among 
the highlights are the sections on Mexico and Argentina. The latter is 
enlivened by a close up and decidedly unflattering portrait of Perón and his 
wife, whose ambition for power and wealth appear to be almost boundless. 

_ The appetite of the Argentinians for enormous succulent steaks is no less 
Gargantuan. “It is always interesting to read about La Paz, the mountain 
capital of Bolivia, and of Lake Titicaca, the highest inland sea in the world. 
The little State of Uruguay receives the highest marks among South American 
republics, but the reader is likely to be most impressed by the chapter “ Why 
Brazil is important.” In the event of another world war, declares the author, 
the outcome might well depend on the largest and potentially richest State 
in the Southern hemisphere. That Communism is spreading in the great 

. cities of Rio*and São Paulo is due to the glaring contrasts of wealth and 

` poverty. a T : 
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The Lovely Land, by Mr. F. S. A. Coles (Chapman & Hall, 18s.), is Sweden. 
Readers of his Spain Everlasting will not expect to find such a wealth of 
illustrations or such a fascinating story of a once great people, but this born 
traveller knows how to enjoy himself wherever he goes. The main character- 
istic of his writings is his exceptional sensitivity to beauty in all its forms, 
to atmosphere, to human contacts, to pretty faces and friendly smiles. 
` Readers who know the land of lakes and forests will enjoy his account of 
l Stockholm, Uppsala, Gripsholm, the Göta Canal, and the old walled city of 
’ Visby on the island of Gotland. The others will wish to make acquaintance 

with these delights. After five visits his verdict is that Sweden is a country of 
happy and prosperous people, thoroughly healthy in mind and body. Are 
the colours a little too bright? If Strindberg is to be admitted as a witness, 
there are darker shadows in the picture than our enthusiast would admit. 
Why he should declare again and again that England is still frustrated by 
mid-Victorian inhibitions, at a time when so many complaints are heard 
that our young people are kicking over the traces, is not clear. 
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_ Introduction by Clive Bell | 


Mr. Ganuheiny S monograph i is to be recommended from many 
different points of view. Not only does it-include fifty-four large 
reproductions ‘of. Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompaniéd 
by 'abibliography, ‘ Notes ‘on Sitters and Plates,’ and .a technical 
discussion-of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took-to photographv 
she was alfeady forty-eight, and felt ‘drowned. in troubles and 
cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and soñs, 
who were abroad supervising the Cingalese coffee plantations on 
which the family livelihood depended. A married daughter gave 
her a camera ; and from that moment there was:no looking back. - 

The remainder of her career belongs to photographic history ; 
but its earlier stages cértainly deserve attention, since they reveal 
a character that, whatever means of expression it had adopted, 
could never have been commonplace.” \ 

: _ The Times Literary Supplement, 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 
le 


election. The first indisputable fact is the seriousness with which 

the electorate faced their task of recording their votes. To poll 
84 per cent. of their total strength on a register five months old on a 
rainy day is in itself a remarkable achievement. Exceptional oppor- 
tunities were provided for all parties to expound their case, and there 
is general agreement that the electors took full advantage of them to 
inform themselves on the issues involved. Taken as a whole the 
election was a clean one, and misrepresentation, which is a common 
complaint of one side against its opponents, was reduced to a minimum. 
As an example of how a free democracy should perform its function of 
choosing a Parliament this election was pre-eminent. 

Before proceeding to analyse the meaning and consequences of the 
votes cast, one preliminary observation seems to be necessary. The 
British Constitution does not find a place for a referendum. If it did, 
each one of the principal items which the parties include in their 
programmes would have at some stage or othe: to be put separately 
to the electors. Rightly or wrongly (rightly, as I think) this is not the 
case. Only one question is put to the voters : “ Which candidate do you 
want to send to Westminster to represent you? ” This, of course, also 
means in practice: “ Which party do you desire should govern the 
country during the continuance of this Parliament? ” As a conse- 
quence it by no means follows that every individual who votes for a 
party candidate supports every item in the party programme. The 
elector’s vote is given, in accordance with what he or she considers to 
be the main issue, and it must remain a matter of speculation what 
was the issue which seemed to the bulk of the electors the most im- 
portant. In this ae there is room for a wide difference of 
opinion. 

It is self-evident that none of the parties which contested the election 
obtained its heart’s desire. Labour did not secure a working majority 
to carry out its programme. The Conservatives did not succeed in 
turning out the Labour Government. Nevertheless I think that both 
of these major parties would agree that from their own point of view 
the results might have been very much worse. Labour can claim that 
it, has in fact won the election and that what it considers the reactionary 
policy of the Tories will not be put into effect. The Conservatives are 


[ection 7 as far as I can, to examine objectively the results of the 


, Pleased that a halt has been called to further steps in nationalising 


industry. For though the Government may be able to secure a majority 
on the floor of the House on all big occasions, it will not command any 
effective majority in the Standing Committees and therefore little ‘or 
no contentious legislation will find its way on to the Statute Book. 
This does not mean that the House will be unable to do much useful 
work or to carry through into law, by mutual consent, a variety of 
badly needed measures. But it will be a different kind of Parliament 
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from what this country has had for many years, and time alone can 
show how it will work. 

The other two main parties who fought the election have suffered 
much greater disappointment. To begin at the bottom, the Communists 
have undergone complete eclipse. Not one of their 100 candidates 
secured election and most of them lost their deposits. The votes cast 
for them were so few that even if the system of proportional repre- 
sentation as officially presented (i.e. of five- or seven-member constituen- 
cies) had been in operation I do not think a single Communist would 
have been elected, and only if the whole country had been regarded as 
a single multiple constituency would their hundred thousand votes 
have secured for them one or possibly two seats in Parliament. This 
emphatic verdict on Communism by the electors of Britain should be 
contrasted “with the situation in most of the countries of Western 
Europe, where Communist deputies are able to exercise a disastrous 
influence on their respective legislatures. We may -with profit ask 
_ ourselves why we are so happily immune. The answer, I suggest, lies 
in the fact that the working people of Britain believe that they have in 
the constructive evolutionary policy of the Labour Party a much better 
means of securing the redress of their grievances than in the revolu- 
tionary sabotage of Communism. Communism thrives on poverty, 
misery, destitution and on a belief in the slogan that the workers 
“have nothing to lose but their chains.” 

In the case of the Liberal Party the net loss of one seat has to be 
contrasted with the grandiose decision to run 470 candidates and with 
the extravagant hopes that were held out that enough. Liberals might 
be returned to form the Government of the country. At the same time 
it is true that the aggregate vote for the Liberal Party, unlike that of 
the Communists, was subsiantial, running well over two millions, 
and that deployed, as proportional representation would have it, in 
five- or seven-membered constituencies would probably have enabled 
them to secure enough seats to hold the balance of power between the 
two major parties. There also may be some truth in the contention, that 
their aggregate vote would have been higher under some system of 
either proportional representation or alternative vote, when would-be 
Liberal electors would not have been deterred by the argument that a 
vote for a Liberal was a vote thrown away. The prospect of a Parlia- 
ment and possibly a succession of Parliaments in which a comparatively 
small Liberal Party would hold.the balance of power between the two 
major parties may be delightful to Liberal politicians but it has few 
. attractions for those who suffered daily humiliation from precisely 
those conditions in the Parliaments of 1923-4 and 1929-31. 

Coming to the world of “ might have beens ” the question is some- 
times asked as to what would have happened if far fewer Liberal 
candidates had stood. To this question no reliable answer can be given. 
It is open, therefore, to anyone to make their own guess. Some say 
that it would have benefited the Conservatives, others that it would 
have helped Labour. My own view, for what it is worth, is that in some 
constituencies it would have told one way and in some the other. Be 
that as it may, only extreme partisans would, I believe, contend that 
it would have so altered the position of the two major parties as to give 
either of them a substantial Parliamentary majority and enabled 
it not.merely to be in office but in power.’ 

A still more delightful subject for speculation about which we are 
likely to hear much debate in both Houses of Parliament is the question 
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as to what was the principal reason for the shift of votes rong apie 235 i me 
to Conservative between 1945 and 1950. A critical examinati: the ns ei 







constituencies shows that it mostly occurred in the so-called ' 
tory ” areas and other places with a considerable number of th 
class. It is a legitimate inference therefore that Labour los 
proportion of those middle-class votes which were cast in its fav 
1945, and this is borne out by personal experience. 

But what particular item.in the Labour record or programme 
aroused their disapproval or. what particular promise made by the 
Conservatives secured their support? Anyone is entitled to speculate 
and no one can afford to be dogmatic, because no one can possibly 
know. Probably among a sample ten of those who'changed sides no 
two would give precisely the same answer. The best guess that I can 
make is that they were conscious of a general sense of malaise at the 
lowering of their status as individuals and as a class in the community 
at the actual and relative reduction in their standard of life. Rightly 
or wrongly they were led by skilful Conservative propaganda to 
attribute this mainly to the Labour Government, and they feared that ` 
if Labour were given a further lease of office with power their position ‘ 
would progressively deteriorate. To them Mr. Churchill’s clarion ' 
slogan “ Set the people free ” appealed with a ray of hope. 

If I am asked, as an active supporter of the Labour Party, to give ` 
an answer to such people I will say two things. In the first place I 
ask them to examine dispassionately what is the position to-day of the 
middle classes. in the United States of America, where there is no 
Labour Government and no dollar shortage, where private enterprise - 
reigns supreme and Mr. Churchill’s idea of freedom exists unfettered. 

I am sure that they will have a rude awakening. In the second place 
I would ask them whether this country is not a better place to live in 
with its healthy and upstanding working people than most of ‘the 
countries of Western Europe with their discontented workers, far 
larger unemployment, widespread labour disputes and readiness to 
embrace the Communist creed. If they decide that I am right on both 
these counts I ask them to reconsider their attitude before the next 
election. 

PETHICK-LAWRENCE. 


II. 


WOULD not like to say how many elections I have fought spread 
[ove the last forty years; some of them I have lost, but most of them 

I have won. I had no particular desire to enter the fray once more ; 
I have passed the three score years and ten when most men claim the 
right to enjoy peace and quiet amongst their books and do some 
thinking and writing: Besides, less than a year ago I successfully 
fought a‘strenuous L.C.C. election. But both my local supporters and 
headquarters brought:great pressure to bear and I succumbed to their 
blandishments. Once more, in an especially bleak February, I found 
_myself tramping the streets of Bethnal Green, knocking at the doors of 
the rows of drab houses or climbing the stairs of block dwellings. I 
received nothing but kindness and courtesy from my Bethnal Green 
friends, never a rough word and even politeness from my political 
opponents. If it had not been for the physical strain and the bad 
weather I would have enjoyed those six weeks. 

The peculiarity of this election was the absence of excitement, and, 
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from what my friends in other parties tell me, that was general through- ` 
out the country, except perhaps in one or two Northern districts. It 
was not that the electors were indifferent ; on the contrary the heavy 
poll showed their intense interest. On the whole I had well-attended 
meetings, but there was a notable absence of interruptions; my audiences 
listened intently, asked pertment questions and waited to the end, 
as if they wanted, to learn as much as possible. And this experience 
was by no means limited to my own constituency ; I found the same 
atmosphere when I spoke elsewhere, so different to the old days, when 
electors worked themselves into a passionate partisan feeling which 
hardly enabled them to listen to their opponents’ views. The fact is 
that some of the kick has gone out of elections. One explanation given 
me is that almost every household now has a wireless set and most 
people have accustomed themselves to sit by their firesides and listen 
to talks in silence, and they brought the same technique into public 
meetings. 

What is sinister is the class division of the electors. With notable 
exceptions, the weekly wage earner—the man paid by the hour— 
voted Labour, the “ middle class ” and the black-coated worker voted 
Conservative. The working man is convinced he has never been so 
well off as during the last five years ; he is more concerned in the amount 
of the pay packet than its purchasing power. And above all he has 
been singularly free from unemployment. It is no use talking to him 
about Marshall Aid ; he is not interested in theories but in plain facts. 
In 1945 I found real resentment against the queues, the short commons 
and the rationing, but now women have become reconciled to them. 
A generation is growing up that has never known a society without 
ration books and cannot visualise a world of plenty with a full shopping 
basket. “ Share and share alike ” has become a catch-cry, and there is 
a suspicion that any change would mean nothing for the poor and plenty 
for the rich. Marshall Aid and the economic crisis were to them some- 
thing remote and no direct concern to the common man. Maybe there 
were dangers ahead but they are content to wait until they arise. I 
have a shrewd suspicion they were regarded as bogies to frighten them 
into the Tory camp. The very fury of the attack staged by Lord 
Woolton, while it undoubtedly rallied to his banner the middle classes, 
aroused the suspicion of the masses and consolidated their ranks. I 
found little interest in nationalisation. On the whole I think the ordinary 
working man prefers to work for a personal boss than for a State Depart- 
. ment. I saw no signs that “iron and steel” aroused any passion. No 
doubt it is different up in the North, but my impression is that as an 
issue it stirred up little éxcitement. Substantially it can be taken that 
the average Britisher is not a Socialist ; he does not want to see the 
Government running industries, though he is anxious to see that he 
is not being exploited by vested interests. The cleverest thing the 
Socialists ever did was to take to themselves the title of “ Labour.” 
Man after man I have called on has explained to me that he was a 
working man and therefore must vote “ Labour ”’; that word is the 
greatest asset the Socialists have, coupled with their association with 
the trade unions. 

The political levy does more than provide funds to fight elections ; 
the very fact that a man has not contracted out makes him feel he has 
to support the man and the party, the expenses of which his contri- 
bution has helped to defray. You must remember the average man is 
not a political animal ; the members of the three political parties are 
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comparatively few ; he is very much influenced ‘by, the action of his 
neighbours and associates ; it is a herd instinct. A curious sidelight on 
the election is thrown by my experience. I had three opponents, a 
Tory woman, a Communist, by trade a bricklayer, and the official 
Labour candidate, who is a paper merchant and trading for private 
profit. But this last, the successful candidate, was not prevented by 
his occupation from calling on the electors to stand by their class ; and 
he received the official backing of the local branch of the trade union. 
And he went out of his way to condemn me as the instrument of big 
business, though I have long since ceased to take any active part in 
commerce. I make no complaint ; it is all part of the political game, but 
it is an indication of political trends. The present Member for Bethnal 
Green would not have had a chance of being elected k he had not stood 
under the euphonious label of Labour. 

The weakness of Liberalism is its virtue ; it does fied make any class 
appeal. At heart I believe the British people are Liberal—not Con- 
servative or Socialist. It was amusing to see how anxious the Conser- 
vative machine was to camouflage the Tory wolf in Liberal clothing. 


But the Liberals were beaten at the starting-post ; they had neither 


money nor organisation, and I am afraid they signally failed to express 
their creed in popular language or to adapt it to present conditions. 
If they are ever to revive they must cease to be a middle-class party 
and must have a more full-blooded policy. They did succeed in doing 
it in 1906 ; they then made a real popular appeal. Their only chance 
of revival is to cease to be respectable and to put forward a bold policy 
as an alternative to State Socialism. 


Perhaps the healthiest sign of this election was the intense interest 


of the public in foreign affairs. There was a time when at elections it 
was difficult to hold an audience except with bread-and-butter politics. 
But the nation has become acutely conscious how everything revolves 
round peace. Two world wars have taught them that lesson and they 
are learning to think internationally. They suffered so much in London 
from bombing that they never can forget the horrors of war. There is 
still much political education to be done, but there is a growing public 
consciousness that their whole future depends on a new world order 
that will mitigate the risk of war. Jingoism is conspicuous by its 
absence ; I am satisfied the nation is ready to respond to a bold foreign 
policy that will promise them “ Peace in our time.” 


As for the result I am not sure it is not what the nation more or less . 
wanted. They did not wish to see the Tories back in power ; they are > 


intimately associated still with the tragic period of unemployment 
between the wars, and they have a suspicion that their return might 
bring about changes that might cause the very thing they fear most. 
But there was a feeling that the Labour Government had become 
intoxicated with power and its supporters arrogant. At the beginning 
of the campaign there was every sign of a swing away from Labour. 
But when there seemed a danger of their defeat, during the last few 
days of the election, many who had decided to vote against them rallied 
to their support. I am sure factious opposition will be resented in the 
country. Ifthe Tories indulge in pin-pricks, it will only react against 
them. On the other hand if they are given a fair chance and yet do not 
handle the situation with wisdom, the nation will look to other parties 
and other policies. The British people have such a long tradition of 
representative institutions that in the long run they can be trusted to 
make them work. Percy A. HARRIS. 
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II. 


HE election presents many features which well repay examina- 
| tion. With only two members returned unopposed and an 
exceptionally heavy poll (84 per cent.) it was a very widespread 
consultation of the country ; but none, of the parties are happy about 
the results. Labour continues as the Government, with a majority of 
only 7, instead of the 50 or more for which it hoped ; the Conservatives 
are disappointed at so narrowly failing to oust Labour, and the 
Liberals, although increasing their total poll, at failing to add to their 
representation. The country is thus faced with a period of unstable 
government. The single-member system of election seems to have 
sadly failed those who defend it on the ground that it ensures “ strong 
government.” 

Amongst the record ma of 1,863 candidates nominated for the 
625 seats were 475 Liberals. This challenge on a scale extensive enough, 
if successful, to secure power led to frequent statements during the 
campaign by the leaders of the other two main parties about votes 
being wasted if cast for Liberal candidates’ Mr. Churchill referred to 
the desirability of “ accommodations ” in the constituencies to avoid 
Liberal and Conservative candidates opposing each other. Mr. Morrison, 
though upholding the right of the Liberal or any other party to run 
candidates wherever it desired, urged Liberal supporters to join with 
those of progressive outlook by voting for Labour candidates. Judging 
by the result, in order “to get Labour out ” some million or more 
Liberal electors would seem to have voted Conservative, as the 475 
Liberal candidates increased the nation-wide Libera] vote by’ only 
350,000 on the total of 2,282,000 votes obtained by 300 candidates in 
1945, and secured 9 seats instead of the rr held at the dissolution. 

Since the poll the Conservatives have complained bitterly about 
the Liberal “ intervention,” but an examination of the results in detail 
shows that, in fact, the Conservatives benefited appreciably more from 
the presence of Liberal candidates than did the Labour Party. In the 
towns Labour won 46 seats on minority votes and the Conservatives 
44 ; in the country areas, whilst Labour won 30 seats in this way, the 
Conservatives obtained 62, and so have the net advantage of 30 such 
fortuitous victories. The Liberals won 4 seats on minority votes ; 
but for this measure of good luck their gross under-representation would 
have been even more outrageous than is now the case. Fortune also 
favoured the Conservatives in the matter of success in close contests, 
.- since they secured 23 seats on majorities of less than one thousand, 

_ against Labour’s 16 and the Liberals’ 1. 

' The fact that Labour, although securing a small, overall majority 
of seats in the House, failed to obtain a majority of the total votes 
cast aroused considerable feeling, and as the position became more 
widely known it was generally taken for granted that an early general 
election must follow. However, the precedent of the two general 
elections in 1g10 does not offer much hope of any major change in the 
party representation arising if a second election were to be held too 
soon. It is not surprising therefore that in many quarters second 
thoughts are inclining to an acceptance of the present situation, in the 
hope that this Parliament may last a year or more. 

The desire of the two leading parties to persuade the Liberals to cease 
running candidates and to leave their supporters no option but the 
choice between abstaining from voting or of supporting what they 
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individually regard as the lesser of two evils, raises in a somewhat 
acute form the moral issue of the need to preserve effectively the right 
of all citizens to have the opportunity to exercise genuine freedom o 

choice in expressing their opinions on all such matters. In over 80 per 
cent. of the constituencies the contests were between three or more 
candidates. Over 180 of these seats were won on minority votes. The 
Liberal Party shows no disposition to waive its right to go on fighting, so 
the more statesmanlike way of resolving the difficulty would appear 
to be the reform of our electoral system. 

Suggestions have been made that the alternative vote, which applies 
the single transferable vote to the filling of a single vacancy, should be 
adopted, to ensure that the successful candidate shall have a clear 
majority of the total vote cast in the constituency. The alternative 
vote is not proportional representation ; indeed, experience of its use 
in Australia and Alberta demonstrates that this method of voting 
operates to suppress minority opinion even more oppressively than 
does our present first-past-the-post system, and leads to the splitting 
of parties in many groups. Over forty years ago the British Minister in . 
Brussels reported that “ In. Belgium all parties agreed that, given a 
three-cornered fight in every or nearly eyery constituency, the only 
way of preventing a. minority ‘from turning the scales and excluding 
from all representation the views of nearly half the electorate was to 
adopt the system of -proportional representation.” The introduction 
here ofthe singletransferable vote form of P.R. wouldenableevery elector 
to vote positively for both the party and the candidates he favours, 
and would effectively deal with the present dangers from the “ split 
vote.” The Irish Times, commenting on the widespread nomination, of 
candidates by a new party in Eire’s general election of February 
1948, remarked: “ The election results prove that the system of the 
single transferable vote makes for stability rather than chaos.... The 
threat to political and economic orthodoxy, constituted by the New 
Republican Party, has been largely removed by the electorate.” 

Even if the efforts to achieve a return to the consolidation of all 
political forces into “ two -camps ”’ were to succeed, the topsy-turvy 
result of South Africa’s 1948 election—when Smuts secured a 5-to-4 
vote but Malan got a 5-to-4 majority of the contested seats, and that 
without any split vote—shows that proportional representation is still 
the essential reform. On their nation-wide total vote of 2,628,828 the 
Liberals are, as in 1945, very seriously under-represented, and should 
have about 50 seats. But the effect of the “ wasted vote ” allegation is 
shown by the smallness of the vote secured by many Liberal candidates, 
over 300 losing their deposits. A recasting of the votes into a scheme of 


P.R. ‘constituencies (combining three, four, five, and occasionally six ; 


of the present single-member constituencies) covering all 625 seats 
shows that, although in many of these 172 P.R. constituencies the 
Liberals would have failed to obtain a total vote approaching the quota 
necessary to secure election of a candidate, their representation would 
have gone up at least from ọ to 15. Had voting in these P.R. constituen- 
cies been by the single transferable vote the Liberal representation no 
doubt would have been higher than 15, because, relieved of the fear of 
“ wasting ” their votes, Liberal electors could have voted honestly— 
giving their early preferences to the Liberal candidates and their later 
preferences to Conservative or Labour as they might individually wish. 
They would thus have built up more quotas of votes for their own 
Liberal candidates, with the assurance that where these could not be 
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elected their votes would still be utilised to influence the return of 
other candidates for whom they had recorded later preferences. 

In this election, in the ten counties covering the West Country and 
south of the Thames (Cornwall to Kent—og9 seats), the Conservatives 
with 52 per cent. of the votes secured 88 per cerit. of the seats, Labour 
winning the remaining 12 seats; with the draft P.R. constituencies 
the representation would have been shared in every constituency, 
showing 59 Conservatives, 36 Labour and 4 Liberals returned, whereas 
in Somerset, Dorset, Sussex and Surrey the Conservatives hold every 
seat—in Somerset and Dorset with the support of only a minority of 
the votes cast. Many of these minorities have been unsuccessful in 
securing representation at successive general, elections. Durham is the 
only county in which Labour on this occasion secured all the seats ; in 
5 P.R. constituencies the Conservatives on the votes cast would have 
won 6 of these 18 seats. This breaking down of the monopoly of repre- 
sentation by one party in certain areas does much to promote healthy . 
and keen, bút tolerant, political activity, and, as Eire’s experience of: 
P.R. since 1922 has so strikingly shown, acts as a unifying force, 
replacing faction by public spirit and reason. Our single-member 
constituency results in 1950 show a growing cleavage between town 
(as generally solid for Labour) and country (as generally more to the 
right) ; the application of P.R. would arrest this undesirable féature 
and would develop the recognition of a mutual interest which aoe 
greatly benefit local and national life. 

The votes nationally show Labour highest with 1 3, 250, 588, and the 
Conservatives only 801,721 behind, with the Liberals, Communists 
(94,549—no seats) and others sharing the remaining 2,934,759 votes 
cast. With the two largest parties so close together and at the same 
time so strongly leading over all others, it is evident that the country 
is deeply divided, that in the. keen struggle for power relations 
between these two large contestants are likely to deteriorate, and 
that the possibility is that the. present deadlock in respect, of 
representation may continue more or less indefinitely. Such a 
situation makes it still more imperative that the results of our 
elections shall cease to depend upon the present “ greatest gamble : 
in the world,” as the former secretary of the Labour Party publicly ' 
described our existing electoral system shortly after the 1935 general 
election. It is interesting to find therefore that Mr. Churchill 
has already asked in the House for the setting up of a Select 
Committee to examine all aspects of electoral reform. Mr. Morrison 
somewhat cavalierly turned down the request, but it is certain that the 
last has not yet been heard of that matter. Mr. Morrison in dealing 
with Mr. Churchill’s request mentioned that had P.R. been in operation 
a situation similar to that now obtaining would have arisen. It is true 
that at this election, but purely by accident, the seats obtained do 
fairly closely correspond with the votes for the two main parties; 
but there have been wide discrepancies between votes and seats for 
all the parties in practically every general election since the single- 
member system was first used in 1886, and there can be no reliance upon 
any future election not distorting the representation. The case for an 
inquiry into electoral methods is overwhelming. 

The finely balanced representation in the present House of Commons 
will call for high statesmanship from both sides of the House, and a 
readiness to do some original thinking in order to adapt our Parliament- 
ary conventions to the new requirements. But we can derive encourage- 
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ment from the results of a somewhat similar situation in the Canadian 
Federal Parliament, when Mr. Mackenzie King led a Government with 
a majority of three. After a period of twelve months or more the 
Ottawa Citizen (January 23rd, 1923) stated that the success of that ad- 
ministration was traceable “ to the consultation of Parliament i in a real 
rather than in a formal way.” On many questions ‘‘ committees repre- 
senting all shades of opinion were asked to guide Parliament as to the 
form of legislation considered desirable in place of any cut and dried: 
and pre-arranged policy. It was democratic government in an advanced 
degree.” That parliamentary correspondent declared: “‘ A better class 
of legislation, broader in its conception, more liberal in its concessions, 
more precise in its verbal and legal construction, and more in keeping 
with the newer ideals of social order and justice, has resulted from the 


‘searching analysis of groups, each with its saving remnant of inde- 


pendence.” I should not be surprised if our present House should 
deserve a similar encomium, and that it may last longer than at present 


' many people seem to think likely. The only certain thing in politics is 


their uncertainty. JOHN FITZGERALD, 
Secretary of the, Proportional, Representation Soctety. 
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HERE is an Austrian proverb: “ Everything won’t be eaten as 
' hot as it is cooked.” ‘ Anxious citizens are‘reminding one another 
of this as they examine the political and economic outlook for the 
next couple of months. The optimists add: “ By the time we sit down 
to eat our Easter eggs let us hope'they will have cooled off, for they will 
certainly have been kept at boiling-point for a long time before that.” 
Everyone agrees that a new politico-economic crisis is drawing rapidly 
closer. ‘At its heart lies the wage-price situation. Against the absolute 
necessity, on which the trade unions are agreed, of preventing inflation 
by maintaining the stop on wage increases must be set the equally 
burning necessity for prices not only to be kept at their present level 
but to be reduced at least to the slightly lower figures obtaining two or 
three months ago. Yet the recent devaluation of the schilling, essential 
though it was in the interests of Austrian exports to get away from the 
unreal figure of ro schillings to the dollat, means an inevitable rise in 
certain essential imports which is bound to be reflected in an increased 
cost of living. It was particularly unfortunate that devaluation was 
delayed until a month after that of sterling owing to the Government’s 
unwillingness to allow the schilling to fall on the eve of the Austrian 
general elections. Everyone knew that devaluation was coming and 
certain prices began to creep upwards i in anticipation soon after sterling 
fell. In most branches of industry a “ carry-over ” single payment of 
one week’s wages was extracted: by the unions during November and 
December to meet this rise, but very many wage earners failed to 
secure even this. The cost-of-living and net-earnings index figures 
(based on one of roo for 1937) in December were respectively 455 and 
392: 3—a serious deficit. 
The obvious conclusion is that if inflation has to be avoided by peg- 
ging wages, the prices of essential commodities must also be pegged, 
some at slightly below the present level. This means subsidies, and 


Western observers are satisfied that fresh subsidies are beyond the power, 


of the Government to provide. This the Communists know and are 
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eagerly exploiting. Their Press carries increasingly violent denuncia- 
tions of the Socialist Party and the Socialist trade union leaders because 
they frown on strikes, designed to force wage increases, which the Com- 
munists themselves busily foment. Their aim is, of course, to provoke 
and lead general discontent, leaving the Socialists saddled with the un- 
congenial task of discouraging admittedly underpaid workers from 
using the power of combination to better their lot. At all costs the exist- 
ing solidarity of the masses behind the great Social-Democratic 
Party, which has proved an insurmountable barrier to Communist 
expansion, must be undermined. One ‘has still to ask oneself whether 
Conservatives in Britain and Republicans in New York appreciate 
this basic factor about Austria. If only large-scale strikes could develop 
into street demonstrations in which police’or gendarmerie could be 
provoked into firing—if only a couple of shots—on the crowds, the ideal 
headlines for the Communist Press would have been provided: 
“ Traitor-Socialists ” (the Minister of the Interior, Oscar Helmer, is a 
Socialist) “ Shoot Down Starving Workers.” As it is, the Communist 
vituperations against Scharf (the chairman of the Socialist Party and 
Austria’s Vice-Chancellor), Helmer and Oscar Pollak, editor of the 
party organ, are steadily growing in violence. And just as Goebbels 
used to have his gramophone in every Fascist capital to support his main 
instruments in Germany, so the Austrian ‘Communists call in the 
“ People’s Democracy ” to echo their attacks on Austrian Socialists. 
Listening to Budapest radio recently I heard the Hungarian girl 
speaker answering a doubtless imaginary letter from a Communist in 
Austria, saying in German: “ Don’t forget, Comrade, it is the Scharfs, 
the Helmers and the Pollaks who are the real enemies of the people.” 

What can be done by the West to meet the spring offensive of the 
East in Austria? Year after year at this juncture there have been 
Communist efforts to provoke street disorders in Vienna. The noisy 
demonstrations occurred but failed to provide the hoped-for bloodshed 
owing to the extreme restraint of the Socialist-controlled police and the 
steady loyalty of the great mass of the workers to their Socialist leaders. 
This year the preparations have been more skilful and prospects of 
disorder are brighter. By declaring that the treaty cannot be concluded 
until Austria has settled in direct. negotiations Russia’s latest claim 
for post-war aid—-which the Viennese label bitterly “ our dried peas 
debt,” in allusion to the truck-loads of dried peas first seized by the 
Red Army and then distributed to the starving Austrians in 1945— 
and then declining to discuss these claims with the Austrians, Russia 
has brought about greater despondency over the prospects of a treaty 
.than at any time since the negotiations began. The economic strain 
on the average family is severe. 

There are some sinister Russian moves affecting the police forces. 
After complaining of insecurity due to excesses by completely non- 
existent ‘‘ Fascist bandit formations ” in their zone, the Russians re- 
cently demanded that Helmer should increase his gendarmerie in 
Lower Austria by 500. (Incidentally, as he himself has just charged, 
Helmer’s first efforts to comply were denounced in the Communist 
Press as “ Helmer’s attempts to form a Black Reichswehr.’’) The 
Russians demand the submission of names and details of every gendarme 
sent as reinforcements to their zone, and have the power to reject 
those proposed—and to keep on rejecting until someone “ reliable ” 
—for Communism—is suggested. What is the game ? Seen in conjunc- 
tion with Communist efforts to provoke unrest it is not hard to guess. 
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The pay of police and gendarmerie, of course, is very low—something 
in the neighbourhood of 600-700 schillings a month, which is also the 
average for factory workers or such municipal employees as tramway- 
men, all of whom are feeling the pinch of high prices. The country 
gendarmerie, constantly away from home on patrol, suffer more than 
the city police, and it may soon prove essential to burden the budget 
with ‘patrol allowances ” for the former. A colonel of gendarmerie 
draws the very high—by Austrian standards—salary of 1,200 schillings 
a month. How little it really means was brought home to me when the 
Vienna representative of an important British firm told me that he 
was asking for something between 3,000 and 5,000 schillings a month 
as the ‘‘ minimum decent salary ” from his firm for an Austrian mana- 
ger of his Vienna office. It can be imagined what it means to try to 
make both ends meet on 600 to 800 schillings a month. 

There are several things which the West can do to meet the new 
threats from the East to Austria. Other moves in Moscow’s spring 
offensive could be dealt with once the wage-price problem was out of 
the way. The Russian-run U.S.I.A. concerns—great branches of 
Austrian industry——are draining the life-blood of the country. Austrian 
oil, under the pretext that it is “‘ German property,” is being sold by the 
` Russians all over the world—oil that, if her rightful owners could 
dispose of it, would make Austria an extremely wealthy instead of an 
impecunious country living from hand to mouth. Five years after 
the war she has still to find the gigantic sum of 529 million schillings to 
meet the costs of occupation by four—or rather three, since the Ameri- 
can forces pay their way fully in dollars—foreign armies. 

Clearly the time has come when Austria will have to appeal to the 
West for further aid, which it is in the West’s own interest to grant. 
More than the lion’s share of the 529 million schillings occupation 
costs, of course, goes to the Russians. But Austrians are asking why 
they any more than the population of Gibraltar should pay for the 
presence of troops whom Britain keeps here to support Western Union 
policy against Russian aggression just as the United States keeps her 
troops here. Were Britain to follow America’s example and pay her 
own costs it would be hard for the French to continue to leave the whole 
burden of their occupying troops on the shoulders of Austria, which is 
occupied simply and solely because Russians will not go and the others 
cannot, in their own interests, until she does. 

The United States can aid Austria by several inexpensive concessions. 
At the end of May, Austria, who now pays for her grain imports at the 
lowest exchange rate of 14 schillings to the dollar, will have under 
present arrangements to go over to the “ medium ” rate of 21 schillings 
and eventually to the so-called “premium rate ” of 26 schillings to the 
dollar. It should be possible for Austria to peg prices for essential 
imports successfully if the United States would agree to maintain the 
14 schilling rate for a further six months. Another urgent need is the 
release of Marshall “ counter-funds’’ for housing. Vienna needs 
250,000-300,000 new dwellings, which, at 50,000 schillings each, would 
cost from 12,000 million to 15,000 millionschillings. The maximum build- 
ing programme for which Vienna can budget is 4,000 dwellings per year. 
Unless this building programme can be extensively increased, the 
present seasonal unemployment is going to become permanent and grow 
into a new and serious danger. So far, E.C.A. has set its face against 
any release of funds for this purpose in Austria, although in Germany 
funds have been released for building. Now it appears there is some 
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hope of E.C.A. changing its attitude. It is high time in the interests 
of the Western countries that this was done. 

Some people in the West may ask who ultimately benefits by such 
sacrifices, since the need for them is due only to Russian rapacity. They 
might be asked in reply whether it is not as vital to halt Russian 
imperialism on the frontiers of Austria as, after vast financial sacrifices, 
it was successfully halted at the frontiers of Greece. There is a growing 
indifference in part of the Press i in Britain towards this part of the world ° 
and an inclination to treat it as “ far-away territory of which we know 
nothing.” In British official quarters both here and in London 
(irrespective of party politics) there are no such signs that the ghost of 
Chamberlainism walks again. The determination not to repeat the 
criminal folly of 1938 and allow this bastion of democracy to fall again 
to totalitarianism seems as strong in these as it is-in American official 
circles and in the American Press. There it is clearly recognised that 
Austria is as politically important as a blockhouse against Stalinist 
imperialism as is Greece strategically. But that realisation has to be 
backed, even at the cost of financial sacrifices, until the Russians can 
finally be squeezed and bought out of Austria as they clearly were 
squeezed and bought out of Greece. The best informed “ Westerners ”’ 
on the spot, and most Austrians, believe that Greece, not Germany, 
provides a clue to Russian intentions here. Once again, they consider 
Moscow is holding on not to enforce partition but to extract the maxi- 
mum price. What that is, and in what part of the world it may have 
ultimately to be paid, is not yet clear. G. E. R. GEDY 

Vienna. 


GREECE STEPS TO THE LEFT. 


REECE has taken a mild but definite step to the left in the 

first elections held since the virtual ending of the guerrilla war. 

The significance and importance of this to the international 
situation cannot be doubted, despite the overshadowing of the elections, 
in point of world interest, arising from Britain’s own resort to the polls 
only ten days earlier. 

For Greece, though spared from further ravages and devastation 
caused by the Communist-led rebels, and now sharing the “ uneasy 
peace ” of the rest of the world of liberal democracy, is still, to use a 
terse and vivid phrase coined by the Americans, “‘ the hot spot in the 
cold war.” And “just over the way ” from the Greek scene is the 
Middle East, which the great Western democracies are now doing their 
best to save from the Red flood. 

The result of the elections provides absolute proof of their fairness 
and representative character, and gives the final lie to the Moscow- 
propagated myth, swallowed by our own home brand Communists, 
that Greece was in the grip of a “ Monarcho-Fascist dictatorship.” 
Indeed, those much’ maligned Populists, or Royalists, led by M. 
Tsaldaris, have made the elections so free and fair that they have 
permitted themselves to be practically eclipsed, and allowed a potential 
coalition of the Centre to emerge in the parties of Genera] Plastiras, 
M. Sophocles Veniselos and M. Papandreou, who between them— 
according to the figures available to me—will, with fifteen seats still 
` to be allocated at the time of writing, hold 137 seats against the 98 of 
all other parties. 

The surprising attempt by M. Veniselos to run a Liberal Government 
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with the help of M. Kanellopoulos’s party alone cannot long delay such 
a coalition of the Centre, as desired by all friends of Greece and as was 
fully expected and agreed upon. 

The Right Wing Populists had just under half of the 250 seats in the 
previous Parliament; they now find their strength reduced’ from 
50 per cent. to 20 per-cent., having fifty-two seats. By contrast, the 
Democratic Group or Front, consisting of the Union of Left Wing 
Republicans, led by M. John Sofianopolous, who has been accused of 
having too much sympathy with the guerrillas, the Greek Socialist 
Party of Professor Svolos, also of the extreme Left, and M. Tsirimokos, 
of the Popular Democracy Party, have gained about twenty seats. 

The Communists, proscribed from standing in the elections, would 
thus appear to have given their followers a precise directive to vote for 
the Democratic Front, with its Socialist and E.A.M. elements. In 
1946 the Communist vote (the Communists, of course, abstained) was 
calculated to be 9-6 per cent. of the electorate of 2,000,000, or, according 
to Allied estimates in round figures, some 277,000. One can only 
describe as mendacious the suggestion that in the country districts 
the voting was influenced by “ Rightist bands.” After a tour of 
Northern Greece, General Manidakis, Under-Secretary for Public 
Order, declared : “ Professor Svolos has expressed to me his thanks 
for the impeccable attitude of State organs towards candidates of all 
political groups,” whilst M. Papandreou, who is no particular friend of 
the Populists, on his return from touring the same region said: “I 
consider it my duty to render a public tribute to the Government for 
their impartiality in supervision of preparations for the election. 
‘The conduct of the gendarmerie is above praise,” 

Even in the much misrepresented island of Makronissos, where 
people of doubtful loyalty are mterned, there was ostensibly no com- 
‘pulsiom upon or attempt to interfere with the voters, for the Democratic 
Front and the Centre Union gained three-fifths of the votes. Politically, 
therefore, the Communists, even if excluded as a party, can no longer 
feel themselves entirely unrepresented in Parliament, and if they choose 
the constitutional way instead of the precarious road by means of the 
bullet and the bayonet they may ‘yet hope to have their own elected 
candidates in the Boulé. In this regard I am reminded of a conversa- 
tion I had with Professor Kanellopoulos, whose National Revival 
Party was one of the twenty-six parties in the recent election, when he 
was Minister for Air during my visit to Athens in 1947. “ Democracy 
cannot hope to defeat Communism by mere negative slogans,” he 
said, “ but by opposing the lure of Communism with a dynamic set of 
democratic and socialist ideas, appealing to the nobler sentiments and | 
higher qualities of men. If the Greek Communists wish to act consti- 
tutionally, let them play their part and work for reforms within, the 
Parliamentary system.” 

This may seem to some people to be wishful thinking, seeing that all 
Communists, whatever their nationality, follow the Marxist-Leninist 
line and take their orders from Moscow, as M. Papandreou insisted 
when I asked him how it was that Greeks, traditionally inveterate 
patriots, could reconcile their acquired Communist ideology with 
loyalty to their illustrious homeland. Nevertheless, the definite step 
to the left in the elections does raise the hope that the K.K.E., or 
Greek Communist Party, realising the futility of renewing the guerrilla 
warfare—it is estimated that more than rz,o00 rebels escaped into’ 
Albania and Bulgaria after the victory of the Greek Nationalist forces 
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last autumn—may decide, for the time being, to try the method of 
the ballot-box and work their way to power by less violent and more: 
insidious means. l 

The step to the left does not by any means imply that Greece is 
on the road to line up with the “Northern neighbours ” in their servile 
homage to Moscow. On the contrary, the surprising success of General 
Plastiras, a close friend of the great Veniselos, and his party of dissident 
Liberals, means a decided strengthening of the forces standing fast for 
Greece’s independence and traditional loyalties, and if the General, 
who is a distinguished and courageous soldier, is a staunch Republican, 
he has no taste whatever for Communism. The character of “Black 
Pepper,” to give him a nickname of his adventurous past, which in- 
cluded a fourteen-hour dictatorship in 1933, has so much of the demo- 
cratic authoritarian in it that the General must, in the long run, prove 
more acceptable to the Royalists than to the Communists. The man 
who took part in the coup d'état in 1922 which led to the abdication 
of King Constantine said during the subsequent insurrection of 1935 : 
“ M. Veniselos is a parliamentarian. I ama soldier, and would like to 
_establish a democratic military dictatorship.” 

The re-emergence of Plastiras—who may yet head a’ ‘coalition— 
and the moderate trend to the left has, bioadly, a twofold significance, 
bearing both on the reactions of the mass of moderate-opinioned Greeks 
to the international situation and to the internal social and economic 
condition of the country. It is patent that the bulk of the Greeks are 
dissatisfied with the administrative achievements and efforts of the 
Populists during the past four years, even if they are far from ascribing 
to them all the sins levelled at the régime from Communists and fellow- 
travellers abroad, and have decided that, the danger on the northern 
borders having passed—at least for the time being—the time is oppor- 
‘tune to turn to the formidable array of domestic problems awaiting 
solution. The alignment with the Populists or Royalists was made at 
a time of acute national danger ; the Greeks now feel that they can 
revert to their own historic political allegiances, having in mind the 
necessity for strong leadership, both in respect of keeping external 
enemies at bay and grappling with the colossal job of rebuilding the 
nation’s economy, including the immense problem of rehabilitating 
and resettling the many thousands of refugees. 

Greece’s democratic General Election, with its twenty-six parties — 
one, if you please, with the whimsical, idealistic title of the Party of 
Love and Art—must rank as a political phenomenon. Just as ancient 
Greece at one time found herself surrounded by barbarians, so modern 
Greece, after nearly ten years of war and a prolonged sustained assault - 
on her morale and fortitude which would have broken a less virile 
and resilient people, carried through free and truly representative 
elections amid a‘cluster of politically hostile neighbours, who, on the 
pattern of their Muscovite masters, hold their elections on a one-party 
ticket. The 1950 election in Greece, fought less on policies than on 
personalities—for there is general agreement on national reconstruction 
—can be fateful as regards Gresce’s part in the international scheme of 
things, according to the wisdom, or otherwise, which America and 
Britain, on the one hand, and U.N.O., on the other, apply to the new 
political trend. 

The real tragedy of Greece to-day, so far as her problems rest ‘with 
herself, is that she has no outstanding statesman of ‘the calibre of 
Eleutherios Veniselos, Deligiannes or Tricoupes to lead her through 
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the new storms and stresses which beset her. She has brilliant diplomats 
and talented men in other spheres, but they do not “fill the bill”’ as 
men of drive and initiative, or rouse world opinion with the genius of 
“ the wily Cretan,” Veniselos. True, M. Papandreou has been described 
by Mr. Churchill as a “ Greek statesman of the first order,” and cer- 
tainly he has never had the same chance or backing as M. Tsaldaris. 
General Plastiras, who was recalled from exile in France by M. Papan- 
dreou in 1945, on the instructions of. Archbishop Damaskinos, to form 
a Government, has abundant energy, drive and resolution, but he is 
hardly a statesman of foresight or political shrewdness, as many of 
his ill-timed coups d'état have shown. At the same time, putting his old ° 
methods behind him, he can play animportant part in Greece's destinies, 
given the right balance and poise from other parts of the Coalition, 
and working in harmony with the Americans and the E.C.A. Mission. 

In view of the lack of inspired leadership of the kind I have indicated, 
no miracles can be expected from the new Government of the Centre 
which has now come into being. Much depends on how far all the 
parties comprising the new Chamber are prepared to eschew the old 
tricks of the Greek political game in the national interest and work 
together for Greece’s economic recovery, for in the past much of the 
nation’s energies have been wasted by the continual political fever. 
When Aristotle said “ Man is a political animal’’ he was thinking 
' primarily of his own race, for it is true, as Mr. Churchill has observed, 
that “ the Greeks prefer politics to life itself.” The bitter lesson that 
all Greek politicians must now learn, however, if it has not already 
been burned into the soul, is that there can be no Greek way of life 
if Greece is submerged by Russian Communism through disunity 
among the Greeks themselves. The ordinary Greek people are as sick 
of politics as they are of war, and their great hope in the election is that 
their chosen leaders will apply themselves with all their might to the 
programme of social and economic reconstruction, and defeat Commu- 
nism within the gates-in the only possible way it can be beaten—by 
providing work, food, homes and a decent standard of living for all, 
agricultural and town workers alike. Given these elementary necessi- 
ties, there is no more chance of Communism gaining ground in Greece 
in a constitutional manner than there is of British Communists domi- 
nating ‘the House of Commons; for the Greeks are, by nature, acute 
individualists, and dull uniformity i is something which is repugnant to 
the Greek spirit. 

But the Greeks, however able and willing, however good the Greek 
Government, can only succeed in the measure that they are accorded 
international help. If Greece is to be saved from Moscow’s clutches and 
the Greek Communists are to be prevented from winning “the fight for 
bread ” by political, evolutionary means ; if the bloodshed, the terror, 
the broken homes and the millions of dollars poured into Greece for her 
defence in the last five years are not to be proved to have been in vain, 
then such aid must be continued on the most generous scale for a long 
time. It is too little realised, if realised at all, that the Greek national 
economy was the only economy, of all the nations in the second world 
war, to have been totally destroyed. The task of reconstruction, then, 
after the manner of the fabled Phcenix, is from the very ashes upwards. 
The new Greek Government of the Centre provides a surprising and 
unexpected opportunity for America and the United Nations to 
resolve the disunity and bitterness which exist among the more 
moderate Greeks, and to consolidate the victory against the guerrillas. 
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The late Greek Premier, M. Sophoulis, shortly before he died, told me 
that the civil strife, if unduly prolonged, would “ split the Greeks for a 
generation.” A divided Greece offers the ideal forcing ground for 
Russian Communism, and if the accompaniment of the hates and feuds 
were to be poverty and hunger for the masses for a long period, it 
requires little imagination to determine what would be the outcome. 
To their credit, the Americans are fairly alive to the difficulties and 
dangers still confronting Greece. Thus Mr. Henry Grady, United States 
Ambassador in Greece, in a message to the Greek nation: “ There is 
a struggle ahead for all Greeks and other freedom-loving people. You 
may rest assured that the enemies in your midst and outside will not 
be idle. The forces who would wreck Greece have not laid aside their 
objective. They will endeavour by propaganda and fifth-column 
activities to confuse the Greek people and divide their leaders. They will 
try to foment strikes and class strife and promote inflation.” That is 
the position as most moderate Greeks see it ; they shrug their shoulders 


whenever the problem of Greece’s economic difficulties is broached 


and wonder how much the words of President Truman will be taken 
to heart :. “‘ Greece has earned the right to the continuing moral and 
material support of the free nations of the world.” At a conference in 
Athens between the Greek Government and E.C.A. experts Mr. Paul 
Hoffman said that although E.C.A. aid to Greece was scheduled to 
expire in 1952 this did not mean that American aid to Greece would 
cease on that date. The Greek Government requested that the problem 
of the refugees should be considered as distinct, and supplementary, aid 
should be granted to cover the cost of repatriation of the 150,000 refugee >- 
families. On this subject, Mr. Hoffmann said the Greek view would 
receive sympathetic attention. Much disappointment and even anger 
have been felt in Greece that U.N.O. has so far failed to take over the 
700,000 Greek refugees—one-tenth of the population—as an inter- 
national problem, as has been done with the Arab refugees. The Greek 
Government, with the help of the American E.C.A. Mission, have 
enabled about half of these completely destitute people to return to their 
villages, where they are making the most of the limited assistance that 
has been given to them. The others have to await the melting of the 
snows in their mountain villages before shelters can be erected for them 
and a start made to cultivate fields which have remained without 
tilling and sowing for years. When all have been repatriated, only the 
mere fringe of the immense problem will have been touched, for all 
livestock, draught animals, farm implements and tools have gone, and 
hundreds of homes have been burned or destroyed by the rebels. The 
peasantry being the backbone of the Greek economy, the adequate 
resettlement of these refugees, so that they do not drift back to the 
towns and cities and become the prey of Communist propaganda, is 
of the first importance not only to Greece but to the whole Western 
defensive system against the encroachments of Russian imperialism. 
That is why the Greeks think that the refugee problem is a job for 
U.N.O. and not the Americans and Greeks alone. , 

Greece is still, and will remain, the biggest headache of all for the 
, fourteen gentlemen who rule Fussia, for it is on their own doorstep, so 
‘to speak, and with Turkey forms one of the main southern approaches 
to the “ soft underbelly ” of the Soviet Union. The Far Eastern 
perimeter, including China, Japan and Korea, is important, but it is 
neither so urgent nor so vital, in the Kremlin’s eyes, as Greece, the 
thorn in the flesh of the satellites. 
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The Greeks have no illusions about the kind of -peace they enjoy, 
following. the ending of the guerrilla war. As a Greek general put it 
ere the fighting was over: “ We can’t expect peace until there is 
general peace. But if we can establish and maintain security in the 
major part of the country, we can pass from our present infernal state 
to the purgatory in which the rest of Western Europe manages to live.” 
In the present uneasy peace the Greeks maintain an army, including 
gendarmerie, of 210,000 men. It is an intolerable burden on the resources 
of the Greek nation, struggling with such economic difficulties, and it is 
no wonder the Greeks chafe at the seeming indifference with which 
the United Nations forum regards the Hellenic scene. If Greece fell, 
there would soon be no Palestine and no Middle East left to the Western 
democracies, say the Greeks. It is manifestly true, particularly since 
the Zionist cause has triumphed in the rise of Israel. 

Happily, the Americans, with characteristic zest and energy, are 
going the right road to set Greece firmly on her feet. The rehabilita- 
tion of agriculture has made commendable strides as a first priority. 
Hundreds of tractors, combines and harvesters have been imported, 
and modern farm machinery workshops have been built in many parts 
of the country to keep them in good repair. Land reclamation schemes, 
flood control and drainage schemes have covered more than 200,000 
acres of land, and- will prove a great blessing to Greece’s wheat- 
producing capacity. Formerly, only about one-fifth of Greece was culti- 
vable. An interesting and novel experiment is the cultivation of rice on 
600 acres of salt waste land, and so successful has it proved that it is 
hoped to increase the acreage tenfold this year and eventually to grow 
sufficient rice—a staple food in Greece—to meet the needs of the nation. 

The Greek Forestry Commission has planted more than 6,000,000 
new trees and distributed over rz,000,000 seedlings to peasant com- 
munities. In addition to this, and in order to make Greece an industrial 
nation within the limits of her resources, the Greeks, with American 
help, are going ahead with schemes for new hydro-electric power plants 
and the exploitation of lignite, manganese, chrome and iron pyrites. 
In spite of the sneers of Leftist critics abroad, Greece, in the view of 
Mr. Hoffman, has made “ astonishing progress in reconstruction. ... I 
dare not think what would happen if the U.S.A. had to face problems 
of such magnitude.” Industrial production, especially in textiles, 
building materials and metal work; has steadily risen and is now about 
go per cent. of pre-war level. 


The Greeks are as- critical of their Government as any outsiders.’ 


During the latter stages of the rebel war King Paul received thousands 
of letters demanding the dismissal of all his Ministers and the appoint- 
ment of a new, and strong Cabinet to finish the war. A strange pro- 
ceeding for a people “ held in terror.” But the Greeks, being realists, 
know that Greek Governments, however good, are restricted at the 
~ present stage of Greece’s destinies by the help obtained from the West. 
The Greeks, by their decision at the polls, have taken a step to the 
left which may mean their salvation. Unless it is to be a much bigger 
step left, towards Moscow, it will require all the wisdom and practical 
help of the Western Powers to see Greece past the danger point. One 
thing is certain—the Russians, having been frustrated by the defeat 
of their satellites, will not allow the grass to grow under their feet in 
the new political situation which has arisen. Greece, ina word, is the 
United Nations’ responsibility, and the Greeks,are waiting for tangible 
proofs of the fact. . THOMAS ANTHEM, 
VOL, CLXXVII. I4 
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ISRAEL’S FOREIGN POLICY. 


O guide to the foreign policy of Israel can be found in a study 
N of that country’s history. A nation newly liberated from 

foreign domination may have some experience or some inheri- 
tance of internal self-rule, but in foreign affairs it is a new-born babe 
learning to speak. Before the Israelis achieved self-government 
Zionism had its sympathisers and non-sympathisers, and the move- 
ment pursued its interest unofficially in the lobbies rather than in the 
council rooms of international conferences. Self-government brought 
with it the realisation that the State must take its stand in the world 
arena. The unpleasant truth that the world does not permit universal 
friendship came as something of a shock to the Israelis, who discover 
that any policy must produce antagonism, and even a declaration of 
neutrality by a tiny Power is never taken at its face value, though it be 
based on the best of intentions, 

The general election in January 1949 brought to Israel’ s Parliament 
120 men and women of widely divergent orientation. Predominant 
among them was the Mapai, which with forty-six seats became the 
chief Government party. It is composed of idealists nourished on the 
philosophy of the Second International. It believes in a cautious 
progress towards Socialism, and its political experience was gained in 
agitation against Imperialist Russia and the social repression and anti- 
Semitism the Romanovs personified. Its members are still of the 
generation which welcomed the Soviet Revolution and the ending with 
it of racial discrimination. At the same time it is militantly trade 
unionist in the British sense, and jealous of the freedom of collective 
bargaining which it sees best manifested in the movement developed 


in Britain in the nineteenth century. During the Mandate Mapai, which: 


has always retained a majority within the Jewish population of Pales- 
tine, steadfastly wooed British Labour in-the understandable expecta- 
tion that a powerful Socialist Government would be its best friend 
abroad. Consequently the post-rg45 history of Britain’s policy in 
Palestine has not been so much a disappointment to the Israeli leader- 
ship as a personal tragedy. It has weakened that leadership in its own 
country and provided ready ammunition for powerful groups who saw 
in Britain an imperialist nation playing a Machiavellian hand with 
Arab and Jew to maintain its domination of the entire Middle East. 
Mapai ensures its Parliamentary majority by coalition with a religious 
bloc, which itself spreads from right to left in ideology and has no specific 
religious attitude to foreign affairs. There are, however, five members 
of a “ Progressive Party ” in the coalition, which is not committed to 
any narrow doctrine but recognises the value at this stage of a planned 
economy to curb the evils of unbridled private enterprise. 


Were the Jewish State a normal, old-established, solvent republic,’ 


a foreign policy would flow from this cdalition not vastly different 
from most democratic States in the post-war world. It would favour 
the containment of Communist outposts, seek strong links with Western 
Europe and the Anglo-American world, allow itself to become a link 
in one of the regional pacts. Mr. Sharett, the Foreign Minister, has 
in fact described his country’s policy as that of non-identification 
rather than neutrality in the East-West conflict. Neutrality, he said, 
was inappropriate, because Israel, while refusing to become entangled 
in the self-interest of any foreign Power or group of States, had definite 
notions of war and strong views on democracy, which his country was 


developing to its fullest extent. Even for a small country this is a 
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cautious statement, containing a hint of partiality for the Anglo- 
American point of view without giving the Soviet bloc occasion for 
displeasure. 

Behind this formula lies the dilemma of Israel’s foreign policy. 
Next to Mapai the strongest party is Mapam, or United Workers’ 
Party, with twenty representatives in Parliament. It is a misfortune. 
that, despite many overtures from each side and almost constant 
negotiation, a way has not yet been found to bring this group into the 
- €oalition. Its members are mostly young, well disciplined and devoted 
to the cause of Zionism; they are well represented in the Labour 
Confederation, run settlements on communal lines, defended their 
State with a courage that bordered on the fanatical when it was 
attacked by five Arab Powers. They will not compromise on the issue 
of socialisation. They will have no truck with capital, even Jewish 
capital, if they see political strings attached to it, and they repudiate , 
much of the Government's plans for encouraging investments from 
overseas, without which the country would be condemned to a less 
than European standard of living. Mapam, without being Communist, ` 
forms the extreme left wing in Israel and will understand Russia’s 
point of view when it is wrong, but is blind to America’s when it is 
right. It believes acceptance of American aid must inevitably draw 
the country into the Western sphere of influence, so that in the event 
of another war the people of Israel will have to fight against the régimes 
they consider more fairly represent the people’s interests. Unlike the 
Communists, a negligible factor in Israel politics, Mapam has (in the 
country) a strong following which the Government can ignore only at 
its peril. At home its spokesmen call for a strict control of industry and 
private property to protect the workers’ standards, with the consequent 
history of unofficial strikes which so frequently embarrass the T.U.C. 
in this country. Abroad it does not. conceal its distrust of “ dollar 
imperialism,” and feels that the King of Jordan is merely a British 
nominee on Israel’s very doorstep, ready to pounce upon the young 
State the moment vigilance is relaxed. 

The dilemma here described is not one of outlook alone. It springs 
from the two-fold basic requirements of the new State—manpower and 
money. Despite official discouragement of emigration from the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, Israel has not surrendered the hope that one 
day the stream of Jews who once were the basis and are now the 
mainstay of her nation may flow again. In the Soviet Union alone 
the number extends to more than two million. When the Soviet 
Union gave recognition to Israel—and it was one of the first Govern- . 
ments to do so—Tel-Aviv sent her strongest diplomatic mission to 
Moscow in a bid to coax M. Stalin’s régime to a legalisation of Zionism, 
but those envoys met with a stern rebuff. Nevertheless it would be 
unwise for Israel to incur the displeasure of the Soviet Union. Times 
change, and régimes with them. Russian Jews were at the turn of this 
century the pioneers of their race, establishing flourishing settlements 
in every continent of the English-speaking world. In Rumania and 
Hungary, too, the way is barred and Zionism suspect. In these two 
countries especially there has been a marked deterioration in relations 
with Israel, but they each contain masses of Jews dissatisfied and dis- 
possessed by the new régimes and it is Government edict alone which 
prevents a mass flight to Israel. In adopting a course in foreign affairs 
least likely to alienate the people’s democracies, Israel is not just 
pursuing a vain hope, or seeking to appease the sympathisers of Eastern 
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Europe at home. She has drawn dividends from this policy in at least 

one country--Poland, There an agreement has been reached whereby 

all Jews desirous of emigrating to Israel may leave, provided they doso g- 
before September 1950. After that date it will be presumed by the ( 
Polish Government that the remaining Jews are happily integrated in 
the country. Of the 70,000 Jews left in Poland it is calculated that 
some 30,000 will depart. 

Given the assurance that the country’s sources of manpower will 
not dry up—an assumption which can be taken for granted for at . 
least a decade (there being the great centres of North, Africa and 
Oriental Jewry as an increasingly important factor in immigration)— 
financial aid for the absorptian and resettlement of the new arrivals 
must be forthcoming from outside. Israel herself has a small budget 
and a large adverse balance of trade. She is adequately equipped 
financially for her own needs, but she rightly considers the burden 
of “ ingathering the dispersed ” to be a responsibility of world Jewry 
and the Zionist movement abroad. World Jewry in this context mostly 
means American Jewry. There the financial resources exist among a 
community of over five million to provide the almost astronomical 
sums required. Gifts from this source approach some $100 million # 
annually, and are given with goodwill. Besides this it is mainly from 
the United States that capital investment comes, and American 
capitalists are concerned principally with good business propositions 
and an assurance that money is not being lavished on extensive social 
experiments or being turned to the subsidy of a country unfriendly 
to the Western world. It is no exaggeration to say that an economic 
crisis in America could seriously imperil the new State’s prospects, 
but this does not mean that Israel is any -less independent politically 
than other countries in receipt of American aid. In fact she is more 
. independent, and often finds herself in opposition to State Department 
policy on what the future of the Middle East should be. The United 
States has not been innocent of exerting pressure upon Israel, and she 
periodically asserts herself in Arab-Jewish affairs by demanding 
concessions from Israel in the matter of Arab refugees and frontier 
adjustments. In fact a situation now exists whereby popular sentiment 
in Israel has replaced the Foreign Office by the State Department as the 
evil genius preventing a settlement of outstanding differences between 
Jews and Arabs. During the years of the Mandate Jewish leaders in + 
Palestine believed a fair and enlightened policy of the British Govern- 
ment was constantly frustrated by the colonial “ man on the spot.” 
Now it is more frequently said that the White House would act more 
generously towards Israel were it not for the unsympathetic and 
frequently hostile rôle played. by the Middle East “ desk ” of the State 
Department. 

Israel’s policy towards the Western hemisphere is based on many ~ 
geographical factors beyond her own control. She is at once a strategic 
link between two continents, an element indispensable to any Mediter- I 
ranean regional defence system, and she is in possession of an oil port 
vital to the Anglo-American bloc in the event of war. She is thus a 
strong supporter of the United Nations, for she sees in that organisation 
not only the agency which brought the Jewish State into legal existence 
but the embodiment of the true international development her geo- ' 
graphical position and sociological make-up demand. In Asia, however, . 
the new State is striking out on an imaginative foreign policy in which 
she seeks common bonds with peoples now struggling with their new- 
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found independence, Outwardly Israel is European, but this may well 
be only a superficial or ephemeral phase. In other respects she reflects 
more closely the spirit animating the new Asia which has seen in the 
last year or two the establishment of such independent and highly 
articulate States as India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and Indonesia. 
Over them all stands the giant figure of Pandit Nehru, who, like Israel’s 
Ben Gurion, has developed a Weltanschauung in its literal sense ; and, 
like Ben Gurion, he knows England well. Matured within the British 
Empire, he refuses to be.a pawn in the cold war, is a devout Socialist 
and a man of his people. At the time of writing India had not yet 
accorded recognition to Israel, but the future might well see a common, 
positive approach of these two nations towards the contment that lies 
between them. 

The difficulty, of course, lies in the separation of Israel boa other 
forward-looking Asiatic peoples by the thick barrier of ignorance, reac- 
tion and desert which at present constitutes Arabia. Those countries, 
forming as they do the world’s depressed area, are the most serious 
drawback in the struggle for an Asia free of hunger and disease. Israel 
ardently wants to sign peace treaties with them, so that they can all 
abandon the crippling arms race in which they are engaged and set 
themselves to the greater tasks of irrigation and reconstruction. The 
young Jewish State has much to offer her near neighbours, not the least 
her experience in driving off the creeping paralysis of the desert. They 
in their turn will find a new friend anxious to buy their produce, to use 
their railways and their ships. So far Turkey is the one Moslem State 
whose relations with Israel are normal, but those Arab Powers who 
believe that if they stand aloof long enough Israel will crumble and die 
in the wilderness from which she sprang are consuming themselves 
in the pursuit of a mirage. 

The long-term outlook for Israel’s foreign policy seems to lie in the 
direction of a balance between the two extremities of opinion and 
towards a rapprochement with Great Britain, as the Power expressing 
par excellence a third force in the cold war. This is now far beyond 
the stage of pious utterance. Britain demonstrated by her opposition 
to the General Assembly’s resolution’ on the internationalisation of 
Jerusalem that she fully accepted the new Israel in her Middle East 
strategy. She is restraining the belligerency of those Arab Powers 
champing for a “ second round ” against the Jews, and she is fervently 
anxious that Israel and Jordan come together as the two strongest 
military forces in the Middle East. In this country it is now accepted 
that the Jewish State has no ambition to extend her frontiers farther 
than they are at present, and in fact Israel holds no territory she was 
not entitled to occupy under last year’s series of armistices with Arab 
Governments. A strong delegation from the Labour Party and T.U.C. 
recently toured the State. At the time of writing cordial negotiations 
are in progress for a liquidation of the debts of the Palestine Mandate ; 
perhaps a liquidation of some of the dark memories too. Every hope 
exists in British and Israel trade circles that the freeing of further 
sterling balances here will make for even greater mutual co-operation 
in the field of commerce. As it is, Britain remains Israel’s best customer 
overseas, a situation quickly noted by those who are apprehensive of 
the cold realism of the dollar. Students of Israel’s economy do not 
conceal the hope that should Britain follow the logic of her new friend- 
ship towards Israel by granting her a fairly long-term loan to be spent 
in this ne on essential capital goods the way will be open for a 
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restoration of our influence in Palestine on a level and in an atmosphere 
which would never have seemed practicable hitherto. - l 
BARNET LITVINOFF. 


FRANCO-GERMAN 
RAPPROCHEMENT., 1878-85. 


ANY of us, pretty well accustomed to history and its surprises, 
Mey not have realised that a Franco-German rapprochement 

could occur, and did occur, in the Bismarck age. And especially 
after the Franco-German War. To the superficial, the forgetful and 
the ignorant* such a suggestion’ may appear preposterous. Yet 
between 1878 and 1885 Prince Bismarck made resolute, long-continued 
and not unsuccessful efforts to arrive at something of an Entente with 
the Third Republic. 

At some earlier moments in his career (before the French, and before 
the Austrian, conflict) he had also striven for something like a workable 
understanding with the France of the Second Empire. But the most 
interesting, if not the closest, approach to Gallic friendship which he 
made was, surely, between the opening of the Congress of Berlin and 
the resignation and “ fall ” of Ferry, after the Tonquin failure, seven 
years later (1878-85). 

To those years, then, I will specially try to attend, here and now. 
But before that, I will venture on a very brief word as to Franco- 
German crises of former Bismarckian time. The young statesman had 
skilfully argued against an absolutely anti-French policy in the first 
decade (and second half-decade) of Napoleon I]I—as President and 
as Emperor (1848-63). By masterly diplomacy he had kept Louis 
Napoleon from any interference in the war of 1866 or in the peace 
settlements of Nikolsburg and Prague. But Bismarck, now Chancellor 
and master mariner of the new North German ship of state, and success- 
fully binding the (non-Austrian) South Germans to his northern 
empire by alliance treaties, was now thoroughly conscious of an 
invincible popular French opposition to his further advance towards 
a complete, or even a completer, German Union—towards a Reich 
without German Austria but with the inclusion of all Germandom 
besides. Napoleon’s gentle, tired, generous “ Europeanism ” might at 
last acquiesce even in this. But certainly he could not carry his 
Ministers, the Chambers and the country with him in such a course. 

Bismarck overcame these tremendous obstacles by a diplomacy at 
once carefully defensive and skilfully “ imperialist ’—and by successful 
war. It was a marvel that, after a war so terrible, and after a peace 
so wounding, German statesmanship should have been able, even for 
seven, months or seven weeks, to achieve some kind of reconciliation 
and understanding with embittered France. Yet Bismarck did, for 
seven years, achieve something of this kind. Perhaps the war scare of 
1875, and its peaceful conclusion, helped rather than hindered this. 
Perhaps the best French statesmanship realised that Gambetta’s . 
‘‘ Monstre ’’ was now the opponent of a fresh conflict, justifiable only 
by unscrupulous “ preventive ” arguments. Bismarck was on his guard 
against such an aggressiveness as had ruined the New Charlemagne, 


* Among these people one often copies another in saying or assuming that Bismarck’s 
policy, after 1870, supremely and invariably aimed at the “ isolation ” of France. From 
1871 to 1877 and after 1885 this policy is, to some extent, “in being.” But between 


these epochs there is “ a long bright period,” 1878-85. i 
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sixty years | before. He and his Germany, the Prince now declared, were 

“satiated.” By war, among Other means, the new, the restored, Reich 
had been created. By peace, alliance, friendship, it should -be main- 
tained. The task of its Government, of its chief statesman, was now to 
guard it from “ wars and coalitions.” The ideal of a General European 
Entente, centring in Germany, had taken shape in his mind—and it was 
not an ignoble vision. And such an ideal included, when not too 
impossible on the “other side,” something of a reconciliation with 
France. 

Even a little batons the opening of the Congress of Berlin, and as 
early as the January of that year, there are indications of this rapproche- 
ment. Asso often, quidnuncs had diligently rumoured that this had 
missed fire. Lord Odo Russell, from Berlin, warns Earl Granville that 
the French had not received the suggestion coolly and repellently, “ as 
you were told,” but had, “ever since, cultivated the most intimate 
relations.” They now consulted Bismarck “ on every question of 
foreign policy, before moving a step.” * Now- Bismarck was deeply 
gratified by the recall of the Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, as French 
Ambassador, from Berlin, and by the appointment of the Comte de St. 
Vallier as his successor. These measures were taken, among their very 
first commitments, by the Dufaure-Waddington Cabinet, which 
assumed office on December r3th, 1877, and in which Waddington 
became a pioneer of Franco-German reconciliation.’ The Chancellor 
hailed} St. Vallier, with some justice, as the harbinger of better Franco- 
German relations. And St. Vallier, on arriving in Berlin (January 28th, 
1878), introduced himself to Bismarck as “an organ of confidence and 
peace.” Even before leaving France the Count had spoken (January 
roth, 1878) on behalf of Franco-German rapprochement to Prince 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, then German Ambassador in Paris, for- 
merly Prime Minister of Bavaria, and long after this Bismarck’s second 
successor as Imperial Chancellor.[ Especially St. Vallier had urged a 
measure of German participation in the forthcoming Paris Exhibition 
of 1878, and his suggestion was both successful and valuable.{ The 
French President, Marshal MacMahon, was greatly surprised, but the 
German participation was distinctly welcomed (as it seemed to 
Hohenlohe) in the best possible circles.|| At the Congress of Berlin in 
June and July 1878 Franco-German relations were further improved by 
Bismarck and Waddington. The former then, apparently, added his 
approval to Lord Salisbury’s in the matter of a free hand for France 
in Tunis to balance the British acquisition of Cyprus, and, in any 
case, made constantly more evident to the French Foreign Minister, 
as to others, his sympathy with rapprochement. 

In the ‘development of the same tendency we may also notice a 
private letter of August zoth following, from Hohenlohe to his chief, 


* Russell to Granville, May 29th, 1880. See Granville’s Life, ed. Fitzmaurice, II, 212. 

t Only the “ Polish and Ultramontane affinities ” of St. Vallier’s predecessor (Gontaut- 
Biron), writes Bismarck, on January 26th, 1878, to Hohenlohe, had hindered him, the 
Reichskanzler, from meeting Gontaut-Biron half-way, in every respect, as he would 
meet St. Vallier. See Die Grosse Poltik, No. 650 (iii, 381-2). 

t Then giving the impression of a worn-out veteran (I 894-1900, from his 75th to his 
8oth year). 

§ See D.G.P., 650 (iii, 381-2}, and note to p. 38r. 

j| See DGP., 653 (iii, 385-6), Hohenlohe to Bismarck, March 7th, 1878. 

_ T Georges Pages (in Hégémonte Allemande, 1871-1904) roundly asserts this. It is not 
apparent from the published German documents but 1s well attested, elsewhere. See 
D.G.P., 657 (ii, 388-9 note), and the Rapport de la Commission d Enquéte sur les Faus 
de la Guerre, Vol. I (1919), p. 171. AU this is related to the report of the French Ambassa» 
- dor upon a conversation with Bismarck at Friedrichsruh on January 5th, 1879, 
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in which the interesting and repeatedly ventilated question of a personal 
meeting between Bismarck and Gambetta is raised, and the Reichs- 
kanzler’s instructions are requested. The Chancellor replied on 
August 28th with an emphatic expression of his wish to meet the 
French statesman, the chief Gallic hero of the war of 1870, and for 
years the chief spokesman of French revanche. A meeting, writes the 
Prince, had indeed been planned, and was only prevented by “ my 
illness at Easter.” “ I still desire to make the acquaintance of M. Gam- 
betta, and to come to a political understanding with him.” * The 
sources differ as to whether this project of personal meeting, so curious, 
surprising, and peace-ensuring, was realised then, in 1878, or after- 
wards, when again discussed, as in 1881. The German State Documents 
afford no confirmation, nor, indeed, any definite refutation. But, 
similarly, the British State Documents give no confirmation of the 
British-German negotiations for possible alliance in the spring of 1898. 
From the Gambetta side it is distinctly implied—in one memotr, at 
least, of a certain authority—hat the Frenchman visited his old German 
foe at Friedrichsruh in 1878. In any case we do know that Gambetta’s 
former bitterness both against Bismarck and against his Germany was 
much modified in these last years of his tragically shortened life. 

In the early days of the next year (1879) we find German policy very 
definitely supporting France’s claims in that Tunisia which she finally 
seized in 1881, and which Salisbury (and probably Bismarck himself) 
had promised her in 1878. Thus on January 3rd, 1879, we hear from 
Herbert Bismarck that his father is hoping British policy will not “ feel 
any need of annoying France ” in this region. “ Any action agreeable to 
France, combined with his friendly relations towards England,” seemed, 
to the Prince, ““ to further the cause of peace.” And in this sense, through 
Comte St. Vallier, France was assured of German diplomatic support in 
Tunis.f And, similarly, in the Nile-land, mutatis mutandis. On 
November 23rd, 1879, the Imperial Chancellor declares his friendliness 
towards “ the Anglo-French desire to occupy a preferential position 
in Egypt.” This desire was “fundamentally not unjustified,” and 
Bismarck frankly avows his special wish in this field. It was to give 
France some little satisfaction, to handle her with all courtesy, and 
to allow her some success, in order not to upset her present Government. $ 
(For Waddington the Recanciler was now the Gallic Premier, “ by 
sufferance of Gambetta,” until the very end of this year (December 
27th,1879).) It was a matter of such importance, in Bismarck’s eyes, to 
keep Waddington in power that little Egyptian arrangements were not 
to be weighed against it fora moment.§ None the less, with the rapid 
inconsistency of French Parliamentary life, that worthy statesman was 
out of office a month later, never to reappear in the high ranks of home 
politics in Paris, but destined to hold the London Embassy in all his 
latest years (1883-93). 

The French scheme of a trans-Sahara railway, put forward 
afresh in 1880, leads the Frince to another expression of sympathy. 
“ I see with satisfaction from your report,” he writes to the German 
Consul in Tangier on April gth of that year, “ that the French Govern- 
ment is being moved to seek a field for the rising national activities in 
parts where no collision with our interests is likely.” An Anglo-French 


* See D.G.P , 654 ae 387), August 28th, 1878, and note 1, p. 387. 
+ Ses D.G.P., 656 Gis, 388). 
¢ See D.G.P., 661 (ui, 394-5). 
§ See D.G,P., 661 (iii, 394-5). 
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collision, moreover, in his matter, as the Consul had suggested, seemed 
to the Chancellor “ extremely improbable,” especially after Glad- 
stone’s victory at the. polls. Neither France nor England would now 
be inclined to endanger the security which the “partners in this 
Anglo-French undertaking’ expected. Bismarck frankly expressed 
his conviction that the continuance and permanence of the “ Entente ” 
between London and Paris would benefit Germany also.* Britain 
and France were now “likely to soothe rather than irritate one 
another.” “I repeat that'I cherish the hope that this Entente will 
not be endangered.” f In similar terms the Reichskanzler spoke to 
the French Ambassador, the friendly St. Vallier, expressing his hopes 
that Anglo-French Verbindung would “ consolidate.” $ 

France established her Protectorate over Tunis in early May 1881. 
On May rath the Treaty of the Bardo was signed. And on May 26th 
Herbert Bismarck describes§ how M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Foreign 
Minister in the first Ministry of Jules Ferry (September 1880 to 
November 1881), had thanked the German Government for its support 
in the whole Tunis question, as in other matters. The French Foreign 
Office was now realising that it was due to the German Government in 
general,,and to Count Hatzfeldt in particular, that the “ overbearing 
and imprudent ” attitude of the Sublime Porte had been so suddenly 
modified. (For Turkey had vehemently protested, as the older 
suzerain, against the Gallic action in Tunisia.) German support had 
most materially helped to clear the questions of Tunis and Tripoli as 
well as the Turco-Greek dispute. It was'due to the same friendly 
German spirit that the hostile attitude of Italy had found no echo in 
Europe. The French Foreign Minister also thanked Prince Bismarck 
for his kindly attitude in the “ so delicate ” and vexatious question of 
the French insurance offices in Alsace. No abuse, no attacks at home, 
should prevent him, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, from acknowledging with 
gratitude the support which Germany had given to France. 

We must also note how Turkish emissaries visited Berlin in December 
r88xr and endeavoured, with utter unsuccess, to enlist Bismarck’s 
support for anti-French policy. The Tunis incident inspired their visit, 
and Turks then vainly hoped that this Tunis incident might also be 
unpalatable to a traditional foe of French ambition. Bismarck warned 
these envoys, from the first, that his Germany would support nothing 
that might disturb the peace of Europe. He did not know whether his 
country might not again be attacked by France. But he did know that 
his Germany would not make use of any opportunity, however 
favourable it might seem, to take the aggressive against France. He 
would not support, directly or indirectly, any warlike plans of the 
Porte. And he did not think the Turks would find any other ally in this 
matter. He was convinced that France had no designs on Tripoli.|| 
Soon after this handsome testimonial from St. Hilaire—in July of the 
Same year (1881)—we have what is certainly one of Bismarck’s most 


definite, comprehensive and cordial statements of friendliness to 

* Bismarck “ hked the Anglo-French Alkance ” This inaccurate but cordial term is 
constantly used i in the German documents about this time. The Prince even regarded 
it then.as the “ basis of Peace in Europe.” So Odo Russell writes to Earl Granville on 
May rst, 1880. See Granville’s Lfe (Fitzmaurice), II, 209 

t See D.G.P., 663 (iii, 396-7). 

tSee D.G.P, 663 (iti, 397 note); George Pagès, L’Hégémonie Allemande, and 
Rapport de la Commission d’ Enquête suy les Farts de la Guerre, Vole I (1919), p. 176. 
Partly based on a private letter of St Valher to the French Premier, M. de Syon 
March 31st, 1880 

$ See D.G.P., 667 (iit, 399-401). 

|| See DGP. 671 (iti, 403-4), December 22nd, 1881. 
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France. By the hand of Moritz Busch he sends to Hohenlohe a cutting 
from the St. James’s Gazette “well worth laying to heart.” And, further, 
he asks him to assure St. Hilaire that even if the St. James’s had no 
warrant for assuming that Germany and France were really “ allied ” 
yet France could certainly count on “our friendliness and good will ” 
towards her policy in Africa. Also France could be assured that “ wé 
shall never oppose her justified policy of expansion on the Medi- 
terranean.’’ The Reichskanzler hoped that French policy might 
finally recognise in a friendly German Empire something even better 
than the million of Alsatians and Lorrainers she had lost.* 

Gambetta’s Premiership, in his disappointing and short-lived 
Grand Muinistére (November 1881-January 1882), and some fear of 
chauvinist reaction in his policies, led Bismarck to reaffirm his “ un- 
changed” attitude of “benevolent and peaceful neighbour.” None the 
less, this momentary shadow, even if only of electioneering character, 
probably contributed to the German alliance with Italy. -In the case 
of the Southern Kingdom it was a direct result, we know, of “ France 
in Tunis.” Yet Bismarck took good care to keep his new Verbindung 
on strictly defensive lines. On no account will he take up “ cudgels ” 
against France for Italian colonial quarrels. 

In a subsequent article I hope to continue the history of this notable 
` rapprochement of Teuton Reich and Gallic republic. Here I will only 
add a reference to the Chancellor’s hopes, and wishes, for French 
“ stability,” in response to M. Duclerc f (e.g. in November 1882) ; to 
the repeated evidence of French gratitude for Bismarckian assurances ; 
and to the Prince’s steady encouragement of French colonial advance. F 
He will now do nothing to weaken the Third Republic, or even to 
acquiesce in any peace disturbance involving France. 

RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 


THE AXIS OF HISTORY. 


HE removal of Karl Jaspers from Heidelberg to Basle, while 
it has detached him somewhat from German problems, has 
equipped him all the better as an interpreter of our world crisis. 
Once before, indeed, he took this as his theme, in Die geistige Situation 
de Zett (193 x), with its penetrating analysis of our modern ills and the 
sophistries by which we seek to cure them, as well as its appeal to the 
individual conscience to shake off the tyranny of the mass mind. 
His latest book, Vom Ursprung und Ziel der Geschichte, does more than 
supplement the earlier account ; it provides it with an historical back- 
ground. We are now offered a masterly survey of the total adventure and 
discipline of the race, so that we are enabled to single out its salient 
features and to discern in some measure whither it is tending. The book 
has some defects, a certain lack of system being among them ; but we 
can abjure criticism and be content with a brief summary of the main 
argument. 

No one who is at all familiar with the previous work of Jaspers will 
expect for a moment fram him some all-comprehending scheme, 
such as that of the Marxist, designed to order the variety of historical 
incidents under a single principle. Such a view presupposes, what he 
would emphatically deny, that there is a standpoint outside history 


* See D.G.P., 668 (iii, 407). 
t See D.G P., 673-4 (iti, 404-5). 
ł See D.G.P., 691-9 (ih, 429-44). ~ 
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which we can occupy while we survey it. There is no such standpoint : 
‘ we are participants in history, not mere spectators of it. It assumes, 
moreover, that history is something closed, that it is the sum of events 
in the past, as far as these are made accessible to us by being recorded. 
But in fact history is still open, since the future has yet to be made. 
Nor is it only the future that is thus subject to our decision. Our present 
choices give a new turn even to the past, so that what it means, is in 
part dependent on what we do now. No view of history can be separated 
finally from the total attitude to life of the one who attempts it. The 
scale of values by which he operates here will largely determine what 
he sees there. In other words, a philosophy of history, like every other 
type of philosophy, is rooted in a personal faith. 

Jaspers makes, therefore, no attempt to conceal that it is a convic- 
tion of this order which leads him to find the Axis of history, as he 
calls it, the crucial period, in the one which runs from 800 to 200 B.C. 
It was confined, of course, to three points on the earth’s surface, to 
Egypt-Mesopotamia, India and China. The spiritual leaders of all 
subsequent history emerged in it, Confucius and Lao Tse, the writers of 
the Upanishads and Buddha, Zoroaster and the prophets. of Israel, 
Socrates and the Greek philosophers. It was the birth-hour of man as a 
spiritual being. He began to sound the depths and to aspire to the 
heights. His eye was turned inwards upon the soul and outwards 
upon ultimate reality. He passed from the world of myth to the world 
of reason and conscience. He achieved independence but knew that he 
was not his own master. It was at this period that the questions were 
first asked which since then have been raised afresh in each generation, 
that the moral insights were won—or should we say granted ?—with 
which we cannot dispense at this day. 

To be sure, history did not begin with the Axis. The human race 
was already old. The great civilisations of Egypt and Babylon, India 
and China, were securely established. They provided the material 
basis for the spiritual advance which it achieved.. How and why it 
arose out of them we do not know; we must consent to mystery. 
And behind these ancient civilisations stretches the long, prehistoric 
period during which man was in the making and of which so little 
has survived to us. For history begins only with tradition, whose 
office-it is to make the past available in the present. Again, there are 
many peoples who remain to this day untouched by the high civilisa- 
tions and the spiritual achievements of the Axis period. For here 
again is a mystery, that the movements to which we owe so much were 
not given to all. To this day a people enters into history as we under- 
stand it just at the point at which it takes over this social and spiritual 
heritage, whether in its Eastern form or its Western. 

We who live in Europe to-day are children of a second and equally 
formative period, the one which began with the Renaissance and ran 
through Rationalism, the French Revolution, the Industrial Revolution, ` 
and so on to where we stand now. The master agency here is the rise 
of modern science, and once again we note with awe that this was not 
granted to all mankind—it is a privilege of the West. If we ask whence 
it was that it arose there and nowhere else, our only answer will 
consist in pointing out certain features in Western civilisation which 
were favourable. The questioning spirit of Greece and the Christian 
doctrine of creation are not the least important among these. We may 
mention, also the diversity among the European peoples and the con- 
flicts which ensued and made stagnation impossible, as also the clash 
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of creed and creed and the tension between Church and State. But 
we must allow also for the appearance of exceptional individuals who 
are more than the product of their time, the pioneers who discover new 
possibilities and so make them available for all. 

Science develops the type af mind which combines a passion for the 
minutest detail with the urge towards a comprehensive whole of 
knowledge, scepticism with openness to new facts. But it has brought 
forth something else, technology, mass civilisation and the machine, 
with all their effects, sometimes beneficial but often terrifying. Techno- 
logy is the manipulation of the environment in the interest of human 
life, and its peculiar triumph is the Industrial Revolution, a product 
of science, the spirit of invention, and the organisation of labour on the 
large scale. The technical civilisation of the West to-day overspreads 
the whole earth, bringing within its influence peoples untouched by the 
Axis and owing nothing to the ancient civilisations. So momentous 
are the effects of the Renaissance and what followed on it that we might 
be tempted to speak of it as a second Axis. But this we may not do. 
‘The new period does not enlarge man’s spiritual vision as the old one 
did. -It puts him in mortal peril, for technology threatens to subdue 
even the soul of man to itself. 

Standing as we do in the midst of this modern period, two results 
become clear to us. The first is that we live for the first time in 
one world. The remotest peoples are having the appurtenances of 
Western civilisation forced upon them. A world unfolds before 
us for which European history is but a provincial affair, democracy 
a rare and rather unsuccessful experiment in political techniques, 
and Christianity a comparatively recent arrival among religions. 
We of the West have not yet realised that we must play henceforth 
a much more modest part. What lies beyond the Atlantic in one direc- 
tion and the Urals in another will decide our fate. India and China 
must be accepted as equal partners at first, perhaps as superior before 
long. The values which we dismissed as aberrations from our standards . 
have now to be ranked as enjoying the same right with these. The war 
of 1914-18 was no world war, it was a mere European quarrel; only 
now do we know what global war is like. 

The second result is that the spiritual life is in grave danger, for man 
himself is in process of becoming mechanised. To-day the mass‘is the 
deciding factor, in taste as well as in politics. Can we educate the in- 
dividual, embedded from birth in the mass, to conscience and re- 
sponsibility, to truth in the inward parts? If not, what will our fate 
be ? Modern man has learned cynicism, he questions everything that 
he hears ; what opposes him he dismisses as ideology, but at the same 
time he is capable of almost limitless self-deception. We have forgotten 
such things as simplicity and fellowship and have handed life over to 
organisation. We dwell amid negations, being anti-this and anti- 
that. When distress of soul stirs us, we roll off our guilt upon any 
scapegoat that is handy. We are victims of unbelief and nihilism. 
Yet-these are not our fate. If we understand them, we should be able 
to bring them under control. Our one hope of overcoming the monsters 
which threaten us is to confront them fearlessly : and to take the measure 
of their power to injure us. 

Man to-day seeks after freedom, prizing it under both its forms, as 
the liberation of the innermost self and as the rule of law in organised 
society. But freedom to-day has to be won and maintained in face of the - 
three great tendencies of the time ; we must be able to make these our 
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servants or they will show themselves our masters. The first tendency is 
Socialism. Our mass society, particularly as it has been affected by two 
wars, cries out, for large-scale organisation, for economic planning. 
We are therefore tempted to push planning too far, to make it total. 
But that is incompatible with freedom. Planning must be kept within 
definite limits and confined to goods of a lower order. Jaspers would 
wish, for example, to retain the free market. We must not worship 
applied science as though it could solve all problems. For man lives 
in the last resort by much that can only be given to him and can never 
be organised and administered. 

The second tendency is that towards world unity. Such unity is 
inevitable. Wars there may be in the future, but they will be in the 
nature of civil wars, rending a unity which must be composed again 
thereafter. The question which remains is whether unity will take the 
form of world empire or of world order. Either one of the two great 
Powers which alone remain will beat down all opposition and coerce 
us into a new Pax Romana, or we shall learn to live in mutual under- 
standing, To achieve the latter, some form of. federation will be the 
necessary political step. There will need to be a surrender of 
sovereignty, at least to the extent of bringing into being a centre 
of power which will permit to member-States the exercise of certain 
functions, while reserving the rest to itself. Perhaps Russia or 
the United States will begin such a federation with the States which 
are attached to it, and this will grow until it takes in the whole world. 
We are no longer asked whether we will unite or not, but only under 
what form we will unite. 

There is, however, a third need. It is for a fatth which will counter the 
nihilism and unbelief already spoken of. We recognise some of the 
features of our own time in the spectacle of ancient Rome in its decay. 
What is lacking from the contemporary picture is anything so virile and 
so promising as primitive Christianity was then. Clearly, the faith 
which is to unite and hearten us can be no manufactured product. 
We do not need, on the other hand, a new revelation, but only the re- 
birth of the religion of the Bible in a form appropriate to our time and 
its needs. It will be faith in God, bringing to men the conviction that 
they are not alone in face of circumstance nor at the mercy of their own 
impulses, but that there is a Power which supports, and gives signi- 


cance to, their honest endeavours. It will be faith in man, so that even _ 


an age haunted by the nightmare horrors of Buchenwald will be capable 
of toleration and the recognition of another as of equal worth with one- 
self. It will be faith in the possibilities of the future, so that ideals will 
be given to us which may inspire and direct action in this stubborn yet 
inviting world. 

So all turns in the end upon the responsibility of the individual. 
Only he who sees that this is so to-day will reckon as the supreme‘hour 
in the past that at which-the individual awoke to his responsibility. 
There are no forces of good which will bear us forward passively to 
salvation. But if our problems can be solved only by action, we must 
not forget that action can only be fruitful in the measure to which it is 
informed by thought. And for both thought and action there is a guide 
in faith, faith that man was made in the image of God, that he is one 
amid all his divisions, and that it is not without a purpose that he is 
on the earth. 

E. L. ALLEN. 

King’s College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. * 
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EATH has so often cut short the Poet’s song just when the 
J Devices notes seemed richest that English literature is studded 

with “might have beens.” Would Marlowe have surpassed 
Shakespeare if he had not met an untimely end in a tavern brawl in his 
late twenties ? ; what greater heights would Shelley have scaled if he 
had not been drowned in his thirtieth year? ; or Keats, who gasped 
out his life before he was twenty-seven; or Byron; or Chatterton ; 
or Edward Thomas? The company is legion, an endless fund for the 
scholar’s speculation over the college port. Perhaps it is as well that 
the questions remain unanswered. Old age might have meant merely 
anti-climax, the unkinder fate which was reserved for “ Daddy ” 
Wordsworth, the centenary of whose death at the age of 80 is celebrated 
on April 23rd. Had he, too, died in, say, 1805, in his thirty-sixth year, 
having lived as long as Byron, his fame would not appreciably have 
been diminished in our eyes, and his stature as a man might have 
been immeasurably increased. By 1805 he had written, if not published, 
all that is supreme in his work. His freshness of thought and style 
would have stamped him as one of the most original poets of the day, 
and his youthful altruism would have cast a cloak of romance about 
his spare figure. As it is, from the Olympian serenity of his eighty years, 
posterity has handed down the picture of a sedate and conventional 
moralist whose inspiration had long ago shrivelled; the young 
revolutionary faded into ‘a grey-haired reactionary suffering from 
mental arterio-sclerosis. 

It is the pious ramblings of his old age, when he had long outlived 
his creative life, that have caused Wordsworth, as a person, to become 
probably the least liked of the great English poets. They eclipse the 
daring innovations of his twenties, and cloud the achievements which 
make him the finest sonneteer in our language. His creative impulse - 
waxed supreme for perhaps not more than fifteen of his eighty years. 
In Wordsworth’s case, more than in most poets, it was the early im- 
pressions of boyhood that unconsciously sowed the first seeds of that 
rich harvest. Born at Cockermouth, Cumberland, in 1770, Wordsworth 
was the second son of an attorney who acted as agent to Sir James 
Lowther, later the first Earl of Lonsdale. His father’s death, some years 
after his’mother had died, left the family in straitened circumstances. 
The Earl, as the traditional villain of the piece, blandly declined to 
repay a loan of £5,000 which composed practically all his unlucky 
employee’s estate. When the Wordsworths threatened court pro- 

_ ceedings, the Earl neatly blocked their path by retaining every counsel 
on the circuit. Fortunately for William and his brothers, their uncles 
had sufficient means to provide for the boys’ upbringing, and although 
they regarded their wards as tiresome inflictions they did at least 
grudgingly carry out their obligations. - 

Academically, William’s education embraced Hawkshead Grammar 
School and St. John’s College, Cambridge, but his poetic intuition was 
fostered not by books but by the mystic experiences of his youth. 
Physically strong and healthy, he loved to be out of doors, ranging the 
windswept slopes of the Lakeland hills, and in this fashion he laid the 
foundations of his lifelong habit of solitary contemplation and com- 
munion with Nature which supplied the mainspring of his genius. His 
Cambridge days were an unhappy interlude. Limited in scholarship, 
lacking in the social graces, he failed to gain access either to the 
university cliques or the ciréles of fashion which fringed the colleges. 
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Always gauche and reserved, he made few friends, and drifted idly down 
the years lacking ambition, purpose or goal. The question of a career 
remained unanswered—an uncomfortable problem which he showed no 
inclination to settle while it could remain shelved. The obvious choices 
of the Law or the Church were equally distasteful. “ I am doomed to be 
an idler through my whole life,” he lamented, and in this spirit he went 
to France in 1791 with the vague intention of learning the language. 

The journey altered Wordsworth’s life. His unformed, rudderless 
sympathies, caught up in the flood of the French Revolution, were 
swept away on the tides of ardent Republicanism. The revolt against 
despotism and the doctrines of Liberty filled him with such a glowing 
enthusiasm that he boasted how he would recklessly and 


With willing heart 
Have undertaken for a cause so great 
Service however dangerous. 


But political creeds were not all that inspired his thoughts. He was a 
partner in a passionate love affair which haunted his whole life and he 
also completed his first published poems. They appeared in two slim 
volumes i in February 1793; shortly after his return to England. One, 

“ Descriptive Sketches,” concerned a walking tour to Switzerland” 
which he had made with a Cambridge acquaintance ; the second, “ An 
Evening Walk,” had probably been started soon after he first went to 
the university. In the same month that they came off the press 
England declared war on France. 


No shock 
Given to my moral nature had I known 
Down to that very moment 


wrote Wordsworth in the “ pity and shame” which he felt when his 
native country joined forces against the sacred cause of France and, 
therefore, of liberty. “ You know perhaps already that I am of that 
odious class of men called democratic,” he told a friend, and so stalwart 
was his support for the enemy that his brother warned him to “ be 
cautious in writing or expressing your political opinions.” Depressed, 
impoverished, frustrated, Wordsworth wandered moodily about the 
country, mixing with the clandestine sympathisers of France, spurned 
by his disgusted guardians as a shiftless young man of unsatisfactory 
character. 

Even when his fortunes were at their lowest ebb he had one champion, . 
however—his sister Dorothy. There was a curious affinity between: 
them, and her devotion to him then, as always, was unwavering. 
Probably never before or since in the history of literature have two — 
people been so perfectly complementary to each other. Warm-hearted 
and emotional, Dorothy loved her brother with all the strength of her ` 
ardent temperament. She was only twenty months William’s junior 
and her quick perception and sympathy were two assets on which he 
was to depend all his life. From girlhood she had always dallied with 
the “ romantic dream ’’—as she herself called it—of an ideal existence, 
sharing her brother’s roof, attending to his needs, aiding him in his 
work. Then, just when it seemed that the chances of such a partnership - 
were hopeless, Dorothy’s dream came true. After two years of desultory 
brooding Wordsworth was left a legacy of £900 by a friend. To cap 
‘this, a Bristol merchant offered him “a ready furnished house rent 
free ” at Racedown, near Crewkerne in Dorset, and with these slender 
resources Dorothy and William set up their home. 
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During the course of the move William made the acquaintance of. 
the person who, with Dorothy, was to be the main influence in his life 
—Coleridge. His generous, flamboyant genius acted as a tonic on 
Wordsworth’s jaded spirit. He eagerly read William’s poetry, inter- 
leaving it with his own suggestions and amendments, and was unstinted 
in his spontaneous admiration. Wordsworth, at that time, was groping 
uncertainly through a fog of confused thought towards a real under- 
standing of his own capabilities. Apart from Dorothy, Coleridge was 


one of the first people to appreciate Wordsworth’s inherent genius. He 


described him enthusiastically as “‘ unrivalled among the writers of the 
present day in manly sentiment, novel imagery and vivid colouring.” 
In fact, Coleridge dazzled both the Wordsworths so much that in 1797 
they abandoned their rent-free house and moved to Alfoxenden in the 
Quantock hills of Somerset to be near him. There, William, Dorothy 
and Coleridge—" three persons and one soul ’’—embarked upon the 
collaboration which was to have such a profound effect on English 
poetry. Revolting against the artificial diction of the eighteenth 
century, the two men planned a volume “ of poems chiefly on super- 
natural subjects taken from common life, but looked at, as much as 


. might be, through an imaginative medium.” 


Such a project involved the use of a simple and‘ natural style such as 
had been common both to the language of poetry and everyday life 
before it had become corrupted with the artifices of poetic diction and 
the conventions of polite society. While Coleridge endeavoured to give 
“a human semblance of truth ” to the magical and transcendental, 
Wordsworth sought to discover in the things of everyday life the 
working of spiritual forces. To achieve his object he aimed at clothing 
his thoughts in what he was afterwards to describe as “the real 
language of men.” The outcome of their joint resolves was the 
“ Lyrical Ballads,” a volume whose appearance in 1798 marks the 
dawn of the “ Romantic Movement ” in English literature. In these 
poems Wordsworth preached the gospel of feeling : 


Come forth into the light of things 
Let Nature Be Your teacher 


but the invocation fell on deaf ears. Like many another noble enterprise 
the “ Lyrical Ballads ” at first caused little stir. f 

As far as Wordsworth himseli is concerned, they denote his emergence 
from the shadow into the sunlight. Now that his inner conflict was 
assuaged he was ready to enter his great productive period as a poet, 
drawing on the vital capital which had been sown in him so generously 
in the past. After a six-months tour of Germany he and Dorothy 
decided to re-establish their attachment with the hills and lakes, the 
strongest tie in Wordsworth’s life. They settled at Dove Cottage, 
between Grasmere and Ambleside, overlooking the waters which, as 
Dorothy herself said, called “ home the heart to quietness.” There, 
in his rustic retreat, Wordsworth decided to part “ with all remem- 
brance of a jarring world,” shutting his eyes to all the new civilisation 
of the machine age which was rapidly devouring the green countryside 
in the dark track of industrialism. As the new century was ushered in 
he began the composition of that great poem which traces the growth 
of a poet’s mind, “ The Prelude.” At the time he regarded it merely as 
a comparatively short introduction to a complete philosophical poem 
which he planned “ on man, on nature and on human life ” setting out 
“ the sensations and opinions of a poet living in retirement.” Inevitably, 
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perhaps, Wordsworth could not see in the industrial ferment a world in 
travail towards a new birth. As his roots sank more and more deeply 
into the earth of his native soil he began to appreciate more keenly the 
joys of, peaceful serenity and oppose anything which threatened to 
overthrow the old, settled order of things. The last vestiges of the 
social theoriser and the social rebel gradually shrink from his poetry. 
He became firmly established in the convictions of the secluded way of 
life and the domestic contentment which were to remain essentially 
unchanged throughout the remainder of his life. He recovered his 
stability and settled down to distil his poems out of the'old emotions - 
which he recollected in his new tranquillity. 

The days were given to almost frenzied composition. Day after day 
Dorothy’s “ Journal ” records how William was worn to death after 
a concentrated period of writing, and how she had to soothe away the 
nervous headaches and insomnia brought on in the sustained effort to 
„ produce his limpid masterpieces. In fact, it is impossible to assess 
Wordsworth’s success as a poet without bearing in mind the important 
and essential contribution which Dorothy made to his work. She was 
his official “memory,” able to recall and re-create fleeting impressions 
with fluent description. Wordsworth’s imagination always moved 
slackly at a pedestrian pace, but Dorothy’s lively understanding was 
able to open exactly the right trend of thought in her brother’s mind. 
She supplied the function of both inspiration and stimulant, kindling 
the flame of his creative powers. 

During their early years at Dove Cottage, Wordsworth’s genius was 
at its height. His exquisite lyrical feeling crystallised in lovely lines - 
like his description of the daffodils “ fluttering and dancing in the 
breeze ” along the lakeside. In a few sentences of pure magic he could 
paint the beauty, of April’s alternating sun and shower, or draw an 
abiding picture of the simple dalesfolk who were his neighbours. The 
clouds of financial hardship were lifted when the new Earl of Lonsdale 
agreed to pay, with interest, the debts which had been owing to the | 
Wordsworth family for the last nineteen years. This change in fortune 
enabled Wordsworth to marry Mary Hutchinson, a lifelong friend of 
Dorothy’s, who still continued to share her brother’s roof. With the 
two women to minister to his needs, William was almost glutted with 
- “ homefed delights ” and the “sober certainty of waking bliss.” As 
the years rolled placidly by one thing alone was missing: the vital 
spark to inflame his senses into song. The great philosophical poem 
remained unfinished. Dorothy’s power to conjure her brother’s 
imagination had waned. Coleridge could no longer exercise his old 
magic. He was estranged from them, beset with his own troubles of 
ill-health and poverty, seeking his escape in drugs. 

In 1813 Wordsworth was granted the office of distributor of stamps 
for the county of Westmorland. The sinecure was worth some £400 a 
year, and it enabled him to set up house in grander style at Rydal 
, Mount. His new financial ease also permitted the luxury of travel, and 

a change of scene helped to whip up his jaded powers. Tours of Scotland, 
Ireland and Italy all yielded poetic fruit. There were fitful gleams of the 
old brilliance. His youthful genius was apt to reassert itself in sudden 
gushes like his lines on Newton: 

The marble index of a mind for ever- 

Voyaging through strange seas of thought alone 
but such examples were the occasional mountains in a flat plain of near- 
prose. The fires were damped. From his middle age onwards, Words- 
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worth’s poetry was nothing more than a pale afterglow of its noonday 
splendour. Wordsworth himself realised that he had passed the nadir. 
When he was offered the Poet Laureateship in 1843, on the death of 
Southey, he was at first inclined to refuse on the grounds that hé could 
not discharge the duties. It was only after Sir Robert Peel had assured 
him that no official verses would be required from him that he accepted. 
In one of his last really masterly poems Wordsworth admirably 
expressed what could have applied to his own feelings and the essence 
of the creed which he preached : 

Love had he found in huts where poor men lie, 

His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 

The silence that is in the starry sky, 

The sleep that is among the lonely hills. 


PATRICK POINTON. 


FORMOSA AND THE JAPANESE. 


ECENTLY I happened to come across a book entitled Japan and 
Re Colonies, published in 1922 in both England and the United 

States by an American gentleman’ named Poulteney Bigelow. 
since Mr. Bigelow refers to himself in his preface as an old man, it may 
be that he did not live to review his extravagant panegyric of Japan in 
the light of Far Eastern history since 1931. It would even be charitable 
to hope that, in the evening of his days, he was spared this embarrassing 
experience, for, whatever reception may have been accorded to his 
writings in 1922, they would hardly make him a popular figure in the 
disillusioned world of 1950. For the Japanese, in Mr, Bigelow’s eyes, 
could do no wrong; they were at once the most chivalrous, peace- 
loving and cultured race under creation and as colonial administrators 
the very paragons of humanity and efficiency. The book possesses no | 
great merit, either from a literary standpoint or as a contribution 
to the knowledge of the Japanese national character and colonial 
empire. But from the aspect of international psychology it will repay 
study even to-day. For the author was typical of a class of publicist, ` 
British as well as American, not very numerous, perhaps, but wielding 
an altogether disproportionate influence, whose writings helped td 
build up abroad during the first quarter of this century a dangerously 
false conception of Japan, and, by lulling the British and American 
` peoples into a coma of befuddled adulation, laid down for the Japanese 
a rainbow-tinted psychological smoke-screen behind which they 
could go about their aggressive preparations, smirking at the plaudits 
of their unsuspecting future victims. 

Writings of this kind are typical of the traditional inability of the 
occidental to achieve an objective and balanced judgment where 
things Japanese are concerned. The state of mind which they evoked 
a generation ago has its antithesis in the blind antipathy, the refusal 
to admit that any good thing can come out of Japan, which the war 
has aroused, especially in the United States. I do not suggest that this 
antipathy is not wholly understandable, but in its refusal to perceive 
the indubitable (one might almost say baleful) qualities and accomplish- 
ments of the Japanese, it represents the reverse side of the pxans of 
uncritical eulogy which echoed down the first two decadesof the century. 
Both attitudes, being divorced from realities, are potentially dangerous. 
One fears that in course of time the wheel may turn full cycle and 
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that the next generation, in rediscovering the idealised Japan of 
the Poulteney Bigelows, may forget the lessons which their fathers 
have learned. at such great cost in blood and treasure. Already photo- , 
graphs in Life magazine of G.I.s fraternising in Tokyo with attractive , 
Japanese girls (the geisha, the mekaké and the “ business girl ” played 
their part in creating the great illusion which helped the Japanese to 
get away with murder) arouse an uneasy suspicion that the process of 
re-indoctrination may have already begun. j 

But for me this book possessed an additional interest. Mr. Bigelow’s , 
tour of Formosa (personally conducted throughout by a suave represen- ' 
tative of the Japanese Foreign Office) took place shortly after I first 
arrived in the island. With his high appraisal of the efficiency of the 
Japanese administration I should agree, while drawing very different 
inferences from it. I should not assume, for instance, that the Japanese 
colonial official of that day was a pure-souled, peace-loving individual, 
single-minded in his devotion to the welfare of the Formosan native. 
Some of the Japanese personalities whom he marshals in his pages 
were well known to me. I too was a guest at the banquets of the 
decorotis, white-uniformed Baron Den, first civilian Governor-General, _ 
in his palace at Taihoku, and I have not forgotten either the before- 
‘dinner dissertations to which His Excellency treated his guests, or 
his French cuisine and wines. I remember too that most pro-British 
of Japanese militarists, General Shiba, the commander-in-chief in 
Formosa and a former military attaché in London, who had a sneaking 
fondness for being addressed as Sir Goro Shiba, K.C.B. Many a time 
have Dr. Shimamura, Civil Administrator and golf enthusiast, and his 
charming Samurai wife had tea with us on the lawns at Tamsui. 
And kind little Hosui of the Foreign Department, beaming behind his 
thick-lensed spectacles, was the faithful friend of all the foreign residents 
in the island. It was he who acted as intermediary in our minor diffi- 
culties with the authorities and arranged the details of our expeditions. 
into the interior. It is not my intention to analyse this strarige schizo- 
phrenetic quality in the Japanese which contributed so much to global 
catastrophe, but I think I can safely say that it did not becloud the 
judgment of those who spoke their language and spent years as 
onlookers at their national and social development. 

In retrospect nothing brings:‘home more vividly the vast changes 
‘which have followed the downfall of Japan in the Far’ East than a 
recollection of the impression of permanence and immutability conveyed 
by the Formosan colonial régime in the nineteen-twenties. If anyone 
had suggested to me, or to any other foreigner in Formosa in that 
decade, that within our lifetime it would have dissolved like the fabric 
of a dream, we should have scouted the idea as fantastic. Reversion 
from Japanese to Chinese rule would have appeared not only chimerical 
but positively undesirable in the best interests of the islanders. For the 
, Japanese even to contemplate a term to their dominion (a mental feat 
.of which their limited powers of imagination rendered them quite in- 
capable) would have been an impious reflection upon the divine mission 
of their race. As for the Formosan Chinese, in spite of their fear and 
passive dislike of the Japanese, twenty-five years of subjugation to 
alien rule had had its material compensations in increased security, 
well-being and standard of living. Nothing is to be gained at this stage 
in Far Eastern history by underrating the material achievements of 
the Japanese in their colonies. 

There was as yet no Formosan nationalist movement worthy of the 
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name, though a few years later this ceased to be the case, and although 
many of the islanders retained ties of blood relationship with the main- 
- land province of Fukien, and especially with the city of Amoy, there 
was little outward sign that they cherished any political affinity with 
their ancestral homeland, or any desire to exchange Japanese for Chinese 
rule. It is probable, indeed, that only a small minority looked upon 
China as their mother country. A majority of the population had been 
in the island for generations, during which they had acquired a pro- 
‘nounced insularity of outlook. Many were the descendants of political 
refugees, of outlaws and criminals, who had either found a refuge in the 
island or had left their country for their country’s good. Of Republican 
China, its ideals and political struggles, they knew and cared nothing. 
And the imperial Manchu régime, extension of whose authority to 
Formosa their ancestors had stubbornly resisted, spelt for them only 
oppression and misgovernment. I never met a pro-Japanese Formosan 
-and doubt if any existed, but the smouldering fires of racial animosity 
were kept prudently banked beneath an obsequious and conciliatory 
exterior. 

The Formosans at this time numbered about three and a half million, 
with a very large preponderance of “‘ Amoy men,” speaking the Amoy 
dialect. With the Japanese it was an article of political faith to regard ` 
them as generically distinct from the mainland Chinese; they were 
officially known as honto-jin-{islanders), and more contemptuously as 
to-jin. Many adults had a smattering of Japanese and all the children 
attending the Government schools, in which it was taught as the national 
language, spoke it fluently. By contrast, very few Japanese could boast 
of more than a pidgin command of the Amoy dialect, and the prevalent 
Japanese attitude to the Formosans was one of contempt which no 
effort was made to conceal. Of this attitude Kisé, the consulate 
writer, was a most conspicuous exponent. An accomplished singer of 
No music, he had a voice of exceptional range and power. Every octave 
of this voice was brought into play when Kisé summoned the long- 
suffering Formosan boatmen and gardeners to his presence upon the 
veranda of the Red Fort with raucous bellows, or admonished them 
for their misdemeanours with yelps of wrath. 

Yet this assertion of racial superiority differed very materially in its 
manifestations from the traditional demeanour of the white resident 
in the East towards native populations. The Japanese looked upon 
themselves as a people superior not only to other Asiatics but also to 
Europeans, yet they recognised their common membership in a great 
Asiatic family group. Thus they lived in much closer contact with 
Formosans and Koreans then the British ever have with Indians, 
Malays or Burmese, or indeed with the Japanese themselves in 
Japan. I have often been impressed by this absence of racial 
segregation when travelling in the Formosan interior. Chinese 
coolies would overflow in hordes into our first-class compartment, 
oblivious of the fact that their red tickets entitled them only to 
third-class accommodation. The ‘Japanese guard on his frequent 
ticket-punching excursions seemed to regard this as in no way irregular. 
Sometimes, in deference to me, my policeman escort would command 
them in stentorian tones to begone to their own place, but they merely 
smiled at him in benign impassivity. So far from regarding civilian 
Japanese, or even the police, with awe, the Formosan peasant showed a 
certain insouciance towards them, and one derived the impression that 
he regarded a well-filled tice bowl (and the Japanese had filled the 
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Formosan rice bow] to overflowing) as more than adequate compensa- ' 
tion tor a certain harshness and arrogance in demeanour. 

All but a tiny minority of the islanders were peasants or coolies. 
Outside a small coterie of millionaire landowning and industrial families 
such as the Lims and Gans (who acquired and retained their fortunes 
by subservience to Japanese interests) no upper class existed and only 
a very attenuated middle class. This was a form of social structure 
which the Japanese were at great pains to perpetuate, since their! , 
colonial policy had no place for a politically minded intelligentsia and - 
required the maximum resources of cheap and docile labour. So long 
as the Formosans accepted without question their inferior status and 
nourishéd no proscribed political ambitions or ideals, they were treated, 
if without sympathy, yet without positive brutality. Just as it is in 
the interests of the slave-owner to keep his slaves healthy and contented, 
so it was politic for the overlords to extend to the labouring masses the 
material benefits of Japanese rule, such as medical care, sanitation, 
public order and good communications. Cholera and plague were 
stamped out, smallpox eliminated by compulsory vaccination and, in 
an island where lawlessness had once been a byword throughout the 
Far East, crime had dwindled to smaller proportions than in metro- 
politan Japan. No traveller coming from the Chinese mainland could 
fail to remark the comparative prosperity of the Formosan peasantry. 
Rice farmers, sugar and tea cultivators, coal miners and coolies had 
only to labour patiently to acquire their modest share in the vast profits 
which Japanese organisation and ingenuity were extracting from this 
luxuriant subtropical island. Taxation, it is true, was relatively heavy, 
but the bulk of the tax yield went into insular administration and public 
works, which, if designed primarily in Japanese interests, increased the 
welfare of the native in ways not always perceptible to him. 

This delightfully unexacting post afforded frequent leisure for expedi- 
tions into the superbly beautiful mountainous interior. At one time or 
anothet I visited the territories of all the aboriginal tribes, Tayals, 
Tsuwos, Puyumas, Paiwans and Amis, with the exceptions of the 
still unsubjugated Bununs on the slopes of Mout Morrison, and the tiny 
Yami tribe on their remote island of Botel Tobago. All these tribes, 
-except the Amis, who were cultivators and fishermen on the eastern 
coastal strip, were setban, or “‘raw’”’ tribes, and had a very recent 
head-hunting past; in fact their hereditary enemies, the Formosan 
Chinese, ‘at whose hands they had suffered centuries of brutal oppression, 
still took their lives into their hands when ‘hey entered tribal territory. 

Since I travelled with a Japanese police escort and stayed at night in 
their posts, I had constant opportunity of observing the methods of 
tribal administration. The tribal police, all retired non-commissioned 
officers of the Japanese Army, were in my opinion a very fine body of 
men. They were genuinely attached to the savages under their charge, 
and the latter seemed to reciprocate with confidence and goodwill. 
If this should excite surprise in view of the sinister reputation of the 
Japanese police elsewhere, it may be added that, although subjugation 
was carried out ruthlessly and with heavy cost in Japanese as well as 
tribal lives, these primitive peoples were the type of “ younger brethren” 
to win the approbation of their overlords. They were childlike people ; 
and the Japanese as a race are devoted to children. They were warriors 
born and completely fearless, and the Japanese, courageous themselves, 
respect courage in an adversary. Above all, they were guiltless of 
subversive political ideology, and could not by any stretch of the 
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imagination, even one so elastic as the Japanese, be suspected of 
harbouring “ dangerous thoughts.” But since the Pacific War I have 


‘ sometimes asked myself whether, in this relationship, there was not a 


deeper, atavistic chord. Was ‘this, perhaps, a meeting of Greek with 
Greek—the Japanese head-hunter face to face with his aboriginal 
counterpart, his blood brother, in the mountain fastnesses from which 
his own ancestors had emerged ? 

The Japanese colonial official, though often not reluctant to line his 
own pocket when he could do so with impunity, was less rapacious than 
the Chinese. Official corruption manifested itself principally in large 
Government undertakings such as the opium monopoly, which ripened 
into a hoary scandal and destroyed the reputation of at least one 
Governor-General. The Government had declared an intention of 
suppressing opium smoking very early in the occupation, but an excep- 
tion had been made in the case of confirmed addicts, who were granted 
life-term licences. Although by 1928 most of these addicts should have 
been in their graves or their dotage, the official quota of licensed smokers 
showed no decrease. The official. explanation of this phenomenon was 
that illicit smokers were constantly being discovered, and were granted 
licences to put them on the right side of the law. For the alleged 
consumption of these elderly addicts a huge quantity of Persian optum 
of the highest morphine content was imported annually. The bulk of 
this was sold to notorious drug traffickers and smuggled into China 
for the extraction of morphine. For years this traffic feathered the nests 
of many high officials in the Government-General. Fraud on a monu- 
mental scale also brought the mammoth official Bank of Taiwan to the 
verge of bankruptcy. 

Up to 1920 the post of Governor-General had been restricted to 
generals and admirals upon the active list. With the coming of the 
“ liberal ” 1920s, however, .the regulations were amended to admit the 
appointment of civilians, two or three of whom actually filled the post. 
It is interesting to notice that corruption in the highest official circles ` 
was much more conspicuous during the so-called “ liberal decade ” in 
Japan, when civilians were admitted to the post of Governor-General, 
than in the preceding militarist era which had endured since the annexa- 
tion of Formosa in 1895. To some degree this may have been due to the 
greater adroitness of the generals and admirals in covering up their 
tracks, but the real explanation seems to be that with the appoint- 
ment of civilians as Governors-General, Formosa became a prey to the 
pernicious spoils system of the Japanese political parties. 

With the onset of “national emergency ”?” after the Manchurian 
Incident, Formosa became an offensive-defensive outpost of high 
strategic importance and the system of military Governors-General was 
resumed. While it would be extravagant to suggest that the soldiers 
and sailors who governed Formosa were guilty of pampering the natives, 
they were efficient and, according to their own lights, just administra- 
tors, and the island never suffered under militarist oppression to the 
same; degree as Korea suffered under Count Terauchi and General 
Hasegawa, or Manchoukuo throughout its miserable history. Until the 
Pacific war, at least, the record of the Japanese navy was less sullied 
by inhumanity than that of the army, and it may be the predominantly 
naval Governors-General of Formosa raised the administrative level. 

As an illustration of the.extension of the pax japonica to Formosa 
and of their unwarlike disposition, Japanese officials were wont to 
point we pride to the fact that the Formosan garrison consisted of 
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no more than six battalions. They did not think it necessary to add 
that the police force numbered twenty thousand men, a ratio of one 
police officer to every hundred and seventy-five Formosans. Small 
wonder, perhaps, that the criminal record of the islanders was so ex- 
emplary. The stern lessons of twenty-five years had taught them that 
crime rarely paid. Indeed, to incur so much as the shadow of suspicion 
conjured up in the mind of the unhappy suspect visions of the water 
torture or lighted cigarettes placed between the toes. Nor were the , 
prospects of law-breaking without detection promising under such con- 
stant police surveillance. No aspect of the domestic life of the native 
could- remain concealed from the inquisitive eyes of the police, and 
every Formosan was encouraged to spy upon his fellow-villagers. 

On ‘the whole the Japanese in the colonies were unprepossessing 
specimens of their race, upon whom the dignity of the Uebermensch 
with a subject people at beck and call did not sit gracefully. The men 
were often vicious and dishonest, the women slatternly and lazy. Even 
the little girls, usually so pleasing to the eye in their homeland, lost 
their attractions when dressed up in “foreign frocks of crude pinks and 
blues below which showed a deep fringe of Swiss lace-trimmed under- 
wear of dubious cleanliness.”” Those Japanese not employed by the 
colonial Government (and be it noted at salaries-far higher than they 
could have hoped to earn in Japan), were merchants, clerks, foremen, 
petty shopkeepers and the like. Since subordinate positions in official 
and civil life could have been filled with equal efficiency and at lower 
wages by Formosans, many of these Japanese were economic parasites. 
Moreover, many of their occupations would not have borne too close a 
scrutiny. 

Apart from these blemishes, Formosa of the Japanese was indeed a 
bright jewel in the imperial diadem, a colonial masterpiece comparing 
favourably with those of European powers in the Far East, in which 
the ruling race had every reason to feel pride. It was a constant source’ 
of surprise to me that a nation so propaganda-conscious as the Japanese 
should not have made more intensive’efforts to display their model 
colony to the world. It would not have been difficult, for instance, to 
to create a hill station in the superb, Formosan mountains. which would 
have attracted a constant stream of visitors from the China ports, | 
Hongkong and Japan. But, apart from isolated instances such as 
the quasi-royal progress arranged for Mr. Bigelow, nothing whatever 
was done to, attract the lucrative and politically advantageous 
foreign tourist traffic, and after the Manchurian Incident it was 
actually discouraged. The enterprising few who did penetrate to 
the island, braving a sea voyage across monsoon-torn seas, found 
that their footsteps were dogged by police spies from the moment 
of landing, and that, once beyond the capital city of Taihoku, 
they must live in Japanese inns, eat Japanese food and sleep upon the 
floor. For these discomforts and annoyances, however, they could, 
if so minded, find ample compensation in expeditions to the exquisite 
Takkiri Gorge, to Ari-san with its forests of giant red cedar, to the Lake 
of the Sun and Moon, or in the ascent of Mount Morrison’s thirteen 
thousand feet. Any one of these expeditions afforded magnificent 
mountain scenery and an insight into the life of some of the aboriginal 
tribes.: And in the course of his journeys the traveller could not fail 
to note with admiration the well-regulated railway service, the lush 
green of the paddy fields growing korat rice to suit the fastidious 
palates of the Japanese, the modern sugar mills of the south, the great 
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forestry enterprise on Ari-san, the power station on the Lake of the Sun 
and Moon which was to provide cheap hydro-electric power for the 
whole island. He would note, too, the unwonted cleanliness and order 
. Of the Formosan villages. He might suspect the iron hand under the 
velvet glove, but it would not be forced unnecessarily upon his atten- 
tion. And he would leave the island more than a little impressed with 
the Japanese colonial achievement. 


P. A. BUTLER. 


BIRDS IN THE CAMARGUE. 


HE Camargue, where Flamingos fly in thousands, beavers 

i breed, wild boar haunt the thickets and polecats abound, is less 

than six hundred miles from the heart of London. A visiting 
naturalist may also expect to see, if he goes in the spring, “ des exem- 
platres énormes ” of Montpelier’s Snake and the smaller Aesculapian— 
both fine beasts. The former occasionally reaches a length of six and a 
half feet, while specimens more than five feet long are said to be not 
uncommon. Here, too, the magnificent Eyed or Ocellated Lizard is 
found in the drier places, where it shelters in rabbit-holes. In the breed- 
ing season the male Eyed Lizard is brilliantly coloured, its green or 
olive back being adorned with a number of ‘blue spots with black 
edges, the “ eyes ” from which this lizard, which may reach a length of 
two feet, gets its name.¢ 

The Camargue consists of enormous lagoons of brackish water, great 
arid salt-soaked plains, extenstve reed-beds and smaller areas of fresh 
water. Lying at the mouth of the Rhone, it is an avian junction of 
international importance. An astonishing number of species take this, 
the direct route, through the central mountains of France. Even were 
it not a focal point for the vast tide of migration that sweeps north- 
wards in the spring, it would enjoy at least a European reputation 
for the variety of birds that breed there : Bee-Eaters, Purple Herons, 
Little Egrets, Pratincoles, Red-crested Pochards, Avocets and 
Flamingos, to mention but a few. Even a fleeting glimpse of so 
wonderful a place is an event in the life of an ornithologist, for he can 
see there on every side birds that in the British Isles are but the rarest 
vagrants. The Camargue, however, is being developed as a rice-growing 
district, perhaps as quickly as men and machines become available ; 
while large areas have already been set aside for the evaporation of 
water and the collection of salt. Neither of these industries need prove 
disastrous if kept within bounds’ Indeed'they may even add to the. 
amenities from the birds’ point of view, but unfortunately the chances 
of a rational development are remote. Once again Man is clearly doing 
to-day, for the briefest economic advantage, something that he will 
wish but will be unable to undo to-morrow. 

Our visit, during the inside of an August day, was indeed memorable. 
We had reached the delightful old town of Arles late the night before. 
It is there that the Rhône divides in two, embracing between its arms 
this, the last great area of unreclaimed marshland in Western Europe 
north of the Pyrenees. As we drove south from Arles in the morning 
in the shimmering heat, ditches filled with reeds began to appear on 
either side of the road, separating us from the neighbouring vineyards 
that were black with grapes. Suddenly, over one of these ditches, we 
came upon our first really large swarm of big dragonflies. If we had not 
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actually arrived, obviously we were on the fringes of the Camargue. 
Thereafter, however, things happened so quickly that for some hours 
we wandered about without any thought of going in a particular 
direction. 

As we stopped to look at the dragonflies, two birds, not unlike 
greenish-blue jays with chestnut backs, demanded our attention. 
They were in a field dotted over with neat piles of manure on which 
they sat and from which they flew up into the air or down on to the 
ground in pursuit of insects. Their shape and colour proclaimed 
them as Rollers, so-called because in its spring display the male, rising 
to a height, tumbles and somersaults through the air. We walked 
along the reed-filled ditch, ‘and a moment later, through our 
binoculars, saw the brilliant turquoise-blue wing feathers which are 
more or less hidden when the bird perches. Contrasting with the black 
wing-tips, the chestnut mantle and the greenish-blue body, these 
feathers make a bird well able to hold its own in the dazzling company 
of its relatives. For despite its rather corvine appearance, the Roller 
belongs to the avian order that includes the Hoopoes, the Kingfishers 
and the. Bee-Eaters. 

As we watched, the first.of these flew over, the rounded black and 
white wings, the strange inconsequential flight telling us at once that 
this was a Hoopoe before we had seen, as the bird perched in a tree, 
the pinkish-brown body, the long curved bill and the striking black- 
tipped crest. We had seen a Hoopoe in England only a year or two 
before and might with luck expect to see there in time a Koller too. 
- The next bird to appear, however, is in the dismal category of “ two 
shot, one seen,” so far as its.status in the British Isles is concerned. 
We saw it in the sky, almost on the horizon, beyond the tree in which 
the Hoopoe sat. Through our field-glasses we could clearly make out. 
- a great creamy white bird with straight black-tipped wings and a wedge- 
shaped tail, which could only have been an Egyptian Vulture, This and 
the very much larger Griffon-Vulture nest in the mountains over which 
we had made our way the day before. Unfortunately we did not get a 
closer view of this magnificent flyer. 

As we got back into the car my eye was caught by two little Tree 
Frogs clinging, one just above the other, to the vertical stem of a 
tall reedmace. They were in the shade and were a deep green, while 
a third, sitting close by in a patch of sunlight, was very pale, in fact, 
almost yellow. We found it possible to cut the reed to which they clung 
and to carry them about without disturbing them, so long as they were 
able to retain ‘their upright position. Directly the reed was tilted, 
_ however, these fascinating little frogs began to look. about them for 
another-perch. It appeared that my wife’s nose fulfilled their immediate 
requirements, for twice they jumped on to it, clinging firmly with their 
clammy little toes. Put back on to a growing reed they made them- 
selves as long and as thin as possible and, without further movement, 
once more practically vanished, so perfectly did they blend with their 
surroundings. We wondered how many more little frogs, that we had 
not seen, were peeping at us through the reeds. 

After this delightful interlude we drove on in search of birds. Notice- 
boards along the road drew our ‘attention to yet another major threat 
to the Camargue ; nearly everywhere’ we seemed to be trespassing 
on someone's private shooting. All that was soon forgotten, however, 
as, rounding a corner, we came across a crowd of Little Egrets; Black- 
Winged Stilts and Avocets wading in shallow water, while beyond them 
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two or three Marsh-Harriers sailed majestically above the reed-beds 
that stretched away to the horizon. Apart from the distant Harriers, 
it was predominantly a study in black and white, punctuated here and 
there by the rose-pink legs of the Stilts. It was difficult to decide, 
which to look at first, but I turned my glasses on to an Egret, a very 
beautiful pure white little Heron with a black bill and black legs. It 
was the largest and, so far as one’s chances of seeing it in Britain are 
concerned, the rarest bird present. The Avocet, which has just returned 
to breed again in East Anglia after an interval of a hundred years, was 
easily, I think, the daintiest of the three, with its snowy plumage 
marked with black, its slender up-curved bill and its long blue-grey 
legs. The Black-Winged Stilt, with its pied plumage, is also dainty and 
beautiful, but its legs are astonishing, of such inordinate length that 
the bird really does seem to walk, as its name implies, not on legs but 
on stilts. In flight the legs project six or seven inches beyond the tail 
in a rigid pink line. 

From black and white we went by chance to the other extreme, 
apart from a few minutes with a Purple Heron. For we suddenly found 
ourselves surrounded by Bee-Faters, the most brilliantly coloured of 
all European birds. Yet as twenty circled overhead, uttering their 
strange liquid notes, we saw no more than a hint of gold. Being blue 
underneath they were naturally not conspicuous against a blue sky ; 
nor in their coat of many colours could they compete with the Roller, 


. in which one colour, occupying as it does so large an area of the body, 


is conspicuous from afar. It was not until one of the Bee-Eaters flew 
down to perch in a tree by the roadside that we saw the bird in all its 
glory. Even the bare mention of the main colours, however, without 
reference to the many intergradations or possible kaleidoscopic changes 
as the angle of the light varied, reads as if it were a colour catalogue 
rather than the description of a bird. The first thing that struck us was 
the bright yellow throat, separated by a narrow black band from the 
metallic blue—in some lights green—breast and underparts. This 
conjunction of blue and yellow was still further enhanced by a crimson 
eye. Through the eye and continuing the line of the long black bill, 
ran a strip of black and above that one of blue, edged green. The top 
of the head and the back were a deep rich chestnut-maroon, merging 
into gold and then to green. The tail itself, with the two central 
feathers projecting beyond the rest, was dark green with blue edges. 
Add to this flashes of flame-red, black and white—and the picture is 
still not complete, for the bird truly beggars description. 

After half an hour with these wonderful birds, we drove on to one 
of the larger salt water lagoons. It- was now within an hour or two of 
sunset and we had still to find the Flamingos. We drove past acres of 
scrubby Salicornia, or Marsh Samphire, growing in the more salty 
areas, and great drifts of Statice, or Sea Lavender. In places the lavender 
carried one’s eyes across a purple-blue carpet of flowers to the sand over 
which, in a little while, we were walking towards the water. An 
occasional patch of pink feathers encouraged the hope that we were 
going in the right direction. We arrived just in time to see an immense 
number of Flamingos crossing the lagoon. Flying between us and the 
sun they looked black, as in a long undulating skein of birds they flew 
just above the water, their enormously long legs and necks fully . 
extended. But as they reached the shallow water on the other side and 
turned to settle the sun caught them. An entire bay, five miles from 
where we stood and previously looking brown, changed suddenly to 
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the purest pink. The most exciting scene of all the day still awaited us. 
When some minutes later we approached the flock, a great roar smote 
our ears, a strange goose-like babble of sound. Long lines of birds, still 
arriving, flew towards us across the water, looking palest pink at first 
until, as they turned to fly along the shore, their magnificent wing- 
coverts flashed scarlet while their flight feathers stood out black. A 
forest of deep pink legs and pale pink necks, running for hundreds of 
yards along the shore, added to the whole astounding spectacle. We 
could see the extraordinary down-bent bills, pink with black tips. 
Some birds were feeding with their heads beneath the surface and the 
crown. of their heads presumably resting almost on the sandy bottom. 
And so, with their fantastic bills in their normal working—that is, 
inverted—position, they sieved about in the cloudy water for the 
crustaceans and the other small creatures that had been driven from 
their hiding places by the trampling of thousands of feet. Here then 
was our final impression of the Camargue, this great host of birds, 
at least six to eight thousand strong—each one some fifty inches long— 
flushing ever pinker as the sun sank in the sky. 
BERNARD GOOCH. 


CAPTAIN COOK. 


HE New Zealand Government has approved a grant of £3,000 
to the Hakluyt Society to assist the production of a definitive 
edition of the full text of Captain Cook’s journals with variant 
readings of different manuscripts, introductions and notes, and it will 
rank as the most authoritative edition of the great sailor’s writings. 
A New Zealander, Dr. J. C. Beaglehole, will edit the first and third 
volumes and Dr. J. A. Williamson the second. The fourth volume will 
comprise background studies by experts. Another New Zealander, 
Dr. J. W. Davidson, of Cambridge, will be general liaison editor in 
England. 

It was on a spring morning just over a century and a half ago that 
some members of a tribe of Maoris, the people whom the white men 
found there when they arrived, and who had migrated to New Zealand 
in the Middle Ages from the islands of the Pacific, were astonished and 
awed at the sight which met their gaze. A gigantic “ bird,” so it seemed, 
the like of which they had never seen on land or sea, was “ flying ” 
towards them with its huge wings outspread, Then it seemed to pause 
in its flight and “an unfledged young one ”’——as the Maoris described 
it—put out from the side of the mother bird and made for the shore. 
To their amazement it proved to be a boat of a kind strange to them, 
completely different from their war canoes, and it was filled with men 
(or gods) with pale faces and curious dress. Amazement gave place to 
terror when the crash of a volley of musket balls echoed over their 
heads, but they were unhurt, as it was Cook’s policy to gain the friend- 
ship of the native peoples wherever he went. For the day in question 
was that memorable one on which Captain Cook, greatest of all British 
navigators and forerunner of hundreds of thousands of his countrymen 
who have made those southern islands a second Britain, landed in New 
Zealand. He was then engaged on the first of those three daring 
voyages during which he carried the flag of England to the utmost 
limits of navigation in the North ; beyond the Antarctic Circle in the 
South (and he was the first to cross the limits of the southern temperate 
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zone) ; became the real discoverer of Australia and the first man to 
survey its fertile coasts, proving it a fit home for the white race ; and 
mapped the coasts of New Zealand so accurately that his charts have 
been used until the present day. The same is true of the Common- 
wealth, for the Royal Australian Navy is only now re- charting some of 
the stretches originally surveyed by Cook. 

One glance at his portrait, with the fine brow, the kindly, penetrating 
eyes, the powerful nose, the firm lips, the resolute chin, above all the 
self-control and high intelligence manifest in the whole expression of 
the face, enables one to understand something of Cook’s success. But 
besides possessing all the qualities necessary for command, an inspiring 
personal presence, and sagacity, decision and perseverance quite 

extraordinary, he knew that a commander must care for the health of 
his men. No detail was too small for him. Cook was a practical physician 
of genius ; he conquered scurvy, and-the result was that he won the 
love of those who served under him by his sympathy, kindness and un- 
selfish care. Previous to his voyages expeditions had failed because of 
sickness and lack of provisions. After being two and a quarter years 
at sea Cook could write to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, 
“ I have the satisfaction to say that I have not lost one man by sickness 
during the whole voyage.” For himself he cared nothing, and was 
capable of undergoing the severest hardships, submitting as well to the 
coarsest and most unpalatable food when necessity demanded it. 

Such was the character of the greatest of the maritime explorers in 
the long annals of the English race with its hosts of fine seamen, and 
to whose memory distinguished honours were paid by both British and 
foreign courts after his lamented death at the hands of the natives of 
Hawaii at the early age of fifty. Actually his early life seemed to hold 
out little promise of so world famous a career, for he was only the son 
of a Yorkshire farm labourer. The home of his boyhood was taken to 
pieces a few years back and transported to Australia, where it now 
stands in a Melbourne park. James Cook was born on October 28th, 
1728, at Marton Village, Cleveland, Yorkshire, and he was apprenticed 
to a village haberdashery store; but he felt the lure of the sea and 
joined a coasting vessel, trading between Whitby and London, where 
he learned the rudiments of his craft. With Messrs. Walker, shipowners, 
he served in the Norway, Baltic and Newcastle trades, and remained in 
the merchant service for over a dozen years. From being the humblest 
member of the crew in time he rose to be mate, and it looked as if one 
day he might have his own vessel. But the press-gangs were abroad, 
and rather than be taken forcibly for service in the King’s ships 
Cook decided to volunteer. He entered the Royal Navy as an able 
seaman, serving on board the warship Eagle, of sixty guns, which took 
part in many successful operations. His intelligence and diligence soon 
won the attention of his superiors, and that notable commander Sir 
Hugh Palliser recommended him for promotion. After four years’ 
service he was given a captaincy. ' 

He was employed in exploring and mapping the St. Lawrence and 
later Newfoundland, and he rendered great help to Wolfe’s expedition 
to Quebec. His charts were the finest yet seen, and books of sailing 
directions he issued showed remarkable abilities. The young captain’s 
notable skill in surveying quickly won the notice of the Royal Society, 
and so when a captain was wanted for the Endeavour, which was to 
take several eminent men of science to the South Seas, Cook was 
appointed to the post. The voyage was a prosperous one for the most 
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part, the ship crossing the Pacific, while stx months were spent mapping 
the coasts of New Zealand, although he could not penetrate inland 
with search parties because of the hostility of the natives. 

The ship then sailed on to Australia, then knownas New Holland, where | 
he surveyed the whole of the east coast with minuteness and accuracy. 
Cook was the first white man to explore that coast in detail and he made 
astonishing discoveries. Previous explorers of the huge southern 
continent had brought back reports of the barren and forbidding nature 
of its northern and western shores, Cook found instead a beautiful 
country of plains and gently sloping hills covered with green woods. 
Indeed, the east coast reminded him so much of the islands back home 
that he named it New South Wales and claimed it for the Crown. 
His landing at Botany Bay is renowned, and the place was so named 
because of the abundance of its plant life. The gallant navigator arrived 
in 1771, after a voyage of nearly three years, and just a year later he 
set out again on an expedition with the object of discovering whether 
or not there was a huge southern continent, which had been rumoured 
for over a century. The voyage took him to the Antarctic, where the 
circle was crossed for the first time in history on January 16th, 1773. 
Cook was thoroughness itself, for, sent to seek a mythical land, he went 
due south and sailed round the world to prove it did not exist. Three 
times in all he crossed the Antarctic Circle, for six weeks ploughing his 
way amid islands of ice, and finding a solid icefield, which rose in ridges 
like mountains as it receded. Time and time again his vessel was in 
imminent risk of destruction from floating ice, but he would not desist 
from his efforts until he was convinced that no continent lay in those 
far-off seas to the south-eastward of New Zealand. 

Further exploration in the Pacific followed, including the first accurate 
determination of the position of Easter Island with its gigantic and 
mysterious statues, and then Cook returned homewards after a voyage 
rightly described as “ one of the most fruitful voyages of discovery 
in the whole history of maritime enterprise,” Honours were showered 
upon him; he was immediately raised to the rank of post-captain, 
he was appointed a captain of Greenwich Hospital, and soon after- 
wards he was unanimously elected a member of the Royal Society, 
receiving its gold medal. But he did not stay in England long and he 
soon volunteered for further service. For adventure called—there was 
one great tract of ocean, the North Pacific, which was still veiled in 
mystery. The British Government had taken up again the quest for 
the North-West Passage, and he was instructed to sail through the 
chain of islands he had discovered, on northwards, and then east in 
the hope of reaching the Atlantic. But his dream of success was un- 
fulfilled, for north of the Bering Straits he was stopped by an im- 
penetrable barrier of ice. He recorded: “ I tried what could be done 
further out, but the same obstacles everywhere presented themselves 
quite over to the coast of Asia.” 

Therefore he returned to winter at Hawaii, intending to make a 
second attempt the next year. Cook had always won the friendship 
and respect of the natives by his wise and humane treatment, but 
while in the bay at Kealakekua there was a dispute over one of the 
ship’s boats, which was stolen by them. Early next morning he landed 
in the hope of settling the matter, but a scuffle ensued. Cook had a 
party of marines with him, and they were compelled to retreat to the 
boats. The leader was the last to withdraw, and before he could reach 
safety he fell, stabbed through the back. So died the heroic sailor 
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' who is still looked upon as the ideal type of explorer, the man who cared 
little about rewards, but who was prompted by a love of high adventure, 
and who explored a greater length of coastline than any other man in 
English maritime history. No more splendid and glowing tribute was 
ever paid to him than that written in his log by Henry Roberts, 
the officer in charge of the pinnace in which Captain Cook went ashore 
for the last time: “ Such an able Navigator, equalled by few and ex- 
celled by none, justly styled father of his people from his great good 
care and attention, honoured and beloved by those who knew or ever 
heard of him.” 


žē 


JAMES E. CARVER. 


FORECASTING THE WEATHER. 


ORECASTING the weather may ultimately be a thing of the 
7 past, for recently from an aeroplane flying at 10,000 feet the 

clouds have been “ charged,” and thereby made to “ pour forth - 
rain.” Weather reports of wet weather therefore in the not far distant 
future will be more of actual fact than forecast. Divination, or fore- 
casting the future, has always greatly occupied the minds of men. 
It was practised in Egypt as early as the time of Joseph—it will be 
remembered that the cup found in Benjamin’s sack was one used by 
Joseph for the purpose of making auguries. 

In the early days of civilisation, after man had passed through the 
period of obtaining food by hunting, looking into the future was closely 
allied to forecasting the weather, for on the weather his very existence 
depended. Man became a shepherd, moving: here and there with his 
flocks and herds wherever the grazing was most abundant. When the 
land became bare a move was necessary, and a return was only possible 
when the rains had revived the herbage. Suitable weather, therefore, 
if they were not to wander far into unknown lands, was of the utmost 
importance to the nomad tribes. No wonder we read in the Bible that 
the shepherds who tended their flocks by day and night looked anxiously 
at the rising and setting sun, for it is as true to-day as it was of old that 
a red sky at night is a shepherd’s delight, and a red sky in the morning 
a shepherd’s warning (Matt. xvi. 2,3). As a scientific explanation, 
weather usually travels from west to east ; a red sunset indicates the 
absence of clouds and the presence of dry air to the west—hence the 
approach of fine weather. On the other hand, a red sky in the morning 
may be due to threatening clouds being illuminated from below. 
Fishermen, such as Our Lord’s disciples on the shores of the Galilean 
` Sea, who “ cast their nets ” for the sea’s harvest, also gazed at the signs 
of the sky before braving the perils of the deep in frail boats. 

It is, in fact, really extraordinary how expert the early Biblical peoples 
became at reading the sky, and how close they often came to the truth 
with regard to the various forces affecting the weather without any 
scientific data or meteorological aids. The wise patriarch’ Job wrote 
with accuracy: “ Out of the south cometh the whirlwind ; and cold 
out of the north.” And on cloud formations and their aerial paths he 
reports : “ Also by watering He wearieth the thick cloud ; He scattereth 
His bright cloud. And it is turned round by His counsels ; that they may 
do whatsoever He commandeth them upon the face of the world in the 
earth.” This is exactly the theory of the now accepted and proved 
circular motion of storms. Later, when man became an agriculturist 
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and static town communities sprang up, the need for a good and regular 
food supply became greater than ever before. Though roughly con- 
structed storage granaries were in early use, there were no tinned food 
factories or cold storages to help tide over gaps in supplies. At this 
period people lived from hand to mouth and very close to Mother 
Earth—there was never a food surplus, and if crops failed starvation 
stalked the land. In recent times the stock of grain in the world sunk to 
such a low ebb that only a few months’ supply remained, and we were 
able to appreciate the awful shortages to which our ancestors were 
exposed. . 

Men were not long content with just watching the ever-changing skies 
for signs of weather change, and soon superstition became so strong . 
that almost everything was an omen and weather portent. Un- 
scrupulous soothsayers and oracles preyed on the gullibility and credul- 
ity of the simple and uneducated. There were people, too, who not only 
forecast the weather but professed to be able to changeit. “ Rain- 
making ” is in fact one of the oldest professions, and it is still practised 
by pseudo-“ doctors ” and scientists with varying techniques through- 
out the world to-day. Charka, the powerful African chief, allowed no 
rain doctor but himself to practise in his drought-stricken domains, 
and made a huge fortune at it. Throughout pagan times there was a 
belief and fear that mighty powers lived in the heavens. In Chaldzo- 
Babylonian beliefs there was a Triad which ruled the three zones of the 
universe—the heaven, by Anu ; the surface of the earth and the atmos- 
phere, by Bel; and the under world, by Nonah. Nonah is held to be 
both the samé as the Assyrian Hea, or Saviour, and as the Noah of the 
Bible. So when Tiamat, the dragon, opens the fountains of the “ great 
deep,” and Anu “ the windows of heaven,” it is Hea, or Noah, who 
saves the life of man. But with the spreading of Christianity the 
Creator and the glory of God in the heavens was acknowledged. 

Aristotle first put forward the theory that the weather and the wind’s 
velocity and direction were closely Connected with the changes. Very 
soon the winds were named in accordance with the conditions they were 
likely to bear before them-—-Boreas, the rough north wind, Zephyrus, the 
gentle west wind, and in Greece the south wind, Notus, which often 
brought rain, was symbolised pouring water out of a vessel. Noah, the 
first sailor, received a welcome forecast from the dove that the flood was 
subsiding ; and much later, when man had taken the first steps in agri- 
culture, “ bird watching ” became a means of foretelling weather, and 
persisted through the ages. This was at first merely to ascertain the 
seasons for sowing and other operations of husbandry. Betore the 
pseudo-science of astrology had taken a grip on the imagination of the ‘ 
people, the habits of birds were no contemptible guide. When they began 
to pair and build nests, and the migratory species to return, it was in- 
dicative of spring and the coming of summer. And when the birds dis- 
appeared and were no more seen, it was known that winter was near. 
At the time of the foundation of Rome the superstitious beliefs of the 
Romans had grown to such a pitch that they actually established a 
College of Augurs (the members of which were some of the most dis- 
tinguished and privileged men in the State), to observe the flight of 
birds on all occasions of importance. The Roman legions were often 
at war, and it was essential to start a big offensive in fine weather, 
just as it is in modern warfare. 

So slowly, as the years and the clouds rolled by, weather forecasting 
became an admixture of pagan superstition, astrology and honest study 
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by learned and devout men seeking the true light ; the weather lore 
that evolved was often completely inaccurate, but often it bordered on 
the truth. People of old were always mystified and intrigued by the 
wonders of nature, and as the study of beasts, birds and insects became 
more intensified, the superstitious beliefs and omens pertaining to them 
largely gave way to hard and proven: facts. Through the Dark and 
Middle Ages and onwards to the seventeenth century “ animal weather 
forecasts ” were practically the only true guides to the weather. 
The erudite Francis Bacon in his Sylva Sylvarum tried to make people 
weatherwise to the changeable English climate: “ Beasts do take com- 
fort ina moist air ; and it maketh them eat their meat better, and there- 
- fore sheep will get up betimes in the morning to feed against the Rain, 
and Cattle and Deer and Coneys will feed before rain. Worms, Vermin, 
etc., likewise do foreshow Rain; for Earth worms do come forth, and 
Moles will cast up more and Fleas bite more against Rain.” All these 
are well weathered facts as true to-day as when the great storm scat- 
tered the Armada. 

Before the invention of the barometer, leeches kept in jars were a 
reliable substitute. At the Great Exhibition of 1851 a man, appropriate- 
ly named Merryweather, showed an ingenious apparatus in which 
leeches kept in bottles rang a bell as a “ gale warning.” These sensitive 
creatures not only forecast storms but reacted to fine weather by lying 
curled up in the water at the bottom of the jars. As the weather 
deteriorated the creatures rose to the top, and remained there till 
conditions settled. Wind starms were indicated by the leeches swim- 
ming round energetically. It was seriously proposed that coastguard 
“ leech warning ” posts should be set up all round the coasts of Britain. 

In the light of modern inventions it is a great pity that man did not 
study the flight of bats as thoroughly as he watched that of birds. 
It is true that the classical scholar and farmer Virgil wrote that “ bats 
squeak before the coming af rain,” but we have only discovered in 
contemporary times that these, the only flying mammals, use a radar 
system. As the bat flies it sends out high-pitched supersonic waves ; 
these echo back from obstructions ahead, and are received by a sensi- 
tive apparatus carried on the creature’s ears or on the nose. Thus the 
animal, in spite of poor sight, can fly with perfect safety in the poor 
evening light. Had we known this before, the secret of radar, that has 
done more than anything else towards accurate weather forecasting, 
might have been ours years ego. Before the war forecasting was based 
on surface weather charts only, but now with radar it is possible to 
track and plot thunderstorms accurately, the movement of clouds, 
' and to measure the depth of the trough depressions between them. 
In 1947 a network of ocean radar weather ships was inaugurated in the 
Atlantic and these have proved a valuable aid in forecasting the weather 
as it comes to us from the west. 

Man’s efforts at weather forecasting have now gone the full circle. 
The recent experiment carried out by a Wellington aircraft in which 
a cloud was made to drop rain within five minutes was well named 
“Operation Witchcraft.” Butinthese times of scientific and meteorological 
progress we should not cease to take delight in the opening of a scarlet 
pimpernel as a sure sign of a sunny day ahead, or in the white brightness 
of stars before a frost in winter. There is a delight too for the eye in 
the changing of ripening corn to old gold as the grain swells in the 
humidity of a dull day, and in the poetical low sweep of swallows as they 
pursue the insects forced down by a heavily laden atmosphere. In these 
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simple pleasures there lies the true harvest that makes life worth 
living and gives us faith in the future, sd a knowledge that “ God's 
in His heaven.” 

R. H. FERRY. 


THE FATHER OF HISTORY. 


OW many could give the name of a woman who commanded 
H: warship during one of the most important decisive naval 

battles in history, or know of a captain who deliberately 
sank a friendly ship during such an engagement in order to make sure 
of a way of escape, and far from being censured for such conduct 
rose considerably in, the estimation of the commander-in-chief? Do 
you know that mine detectors were used by a besieged garrison about 
2,500 years ago, and that the Persian oilfields were being exploited 
even ‘before that ? These and hundreds of other interesting facts are 
contained in one of the most entertaining books ever written, that 
of Herodotus, known as the Father of History. He lived in the fifth 
century B.C., and his writings prove that history need not be the 
uninteresting collection of dates and events which so plagued my 
schooldays. 

To return to our lady sea-captain. After Xerxes had defeated the 
Greeks at Thermopyle, he decided, as Hitler did about twenty-five 
centuries later, that in order to maintain and develop his hold in Europe 
he must obtain mastery of the sea. So the Persian flest engaged the 
Greeks off Salamis and suffered a decisive defeat. Thus the gallant 
stand.of the Spartans at the Pass was not in vain, and the hordes of 
Asia were prevented from overrunning Europe for the time being. The 
lady in question was Artemisia, Queen of Halicarnassus, which was 
famous for the tomb of Mausolus, and was the birthplace of our 
historian. She furnished five ships for Xerxes’ fleet, one of which she 
commanded herself. During the rout which followed defeat she was 
chased by a Greek trireme, so she deliberately ran down and sank a 
ship commanded by, Damasithymus, King of Calyndia, one of the 
Persian allies. She did this in order to make her rapidly overtaking 
opponent think that he was chasing a Greek vessel. The ruse worked 
more successfully than her expectations, for not only did her pursuer 
give up the chase, thinking that he had made a mistake and that 
Artemisia must be one of his own side, as she had sunk a Persian ship, 
but Xerxes, who witnessed the incident, naturally concluded that the 
sunken vessel was Greek, and so Artemisia went up considerably in his 
estimation. Whether the crew of the Calyndian ship shared his view 
is not known, for none survived. 

Herodotus was the first to record the use of that most important 
of modern defensive weapons, the mine detector. Moreover, they were 
employed in a country where they proved so useful in the last war, 
Libya. The Persians were besieging Barca, but as they had made no 
progress after nine months they tunnelled in several places from their 
own, lines under the walls of the city. Their efforts, however, were dis- 
covered by one of the besieged garrison, a brass-smith, who went 
round the defences with a brazen shield, laying it on the ground and 
striking it. If the answer was a dull sound the ground underneath 
was solid, but if the shield rang loud and clear there was a mine below. 
In such places the Barceans counter-mined, much to the annoyance of 
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the Persian diggers. In these days when fuel oil (or the lack of it) 
is of paramount importance, it is interesting to note that Herodotus 
mentions the existence of the Persian oilfields. Close to the city of 
Susa (which was near the present Basra) was a well which produced 
bitumen, salt and oil. The liquid was drawn up in half a wine-skin 
and then poured into shallow settling tanks. The salt and bitumen 
hardened and the oil was drawn off into casks. He tells us that it was 
called “ rhadinacé,” and that it was black and had an unpleasant smell, 

but unfortunately does not mention what it was used for. | 

Referring to the British Isles, he was pretty sure that they did not 
exist at all, for talking of tin and amber he says that “ of all the extreme 
tracts of Europe towards the west I cannot speak with certainty ; for 
I do not allow that there is any river emptying itself into the northern 
sea, whence, as the tale goes, amber is procured : nor do I know of any 
islands called the Cassiterides, whence comes the tin which we use: 
‘Though I have taken vast pains, I have never been able to get an assur- 
ance from an eye-witness thet there is any sea on the farther side of 
Europe. Nevertheless, tin and amber certainly come to us from the 
ends of the earth.”’ 

Ii he doubted the existence of our islands, and that there was 
“any sea on the farther side of Europe,” he could tell us that one 
encompassed Africa, which fact was proved true many centuries 
later when the seamen of Prince Henry the Navigator rounded 
that continent in search of the fragrant and long-desired Spice 
Islands. Apparently Necôs, King of Egypt, dispatched a number 
of Phoenician vessels from the Red Sea, with orders to make for 
the Pillars of Hercules and return home via the Mediterranean. The 
ships took their departure and sailed into an unknown southern 
ocean. When autumn came the crews landed wherever they happened 
to be, and sowing a tract of land with corn waited until it was fit to 
harvest. Having reaped it, they set sail again, and continued in this 
fashion until the third year of their voyage, when they passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar and so got safely back. “ On their return home they , 
declared,” says Herodotus, “—I for my part do not believe them, but 
perhaps others may-—that in sailing round Libya [Africa] they had 
the sun upon their right hand. In this way was the extent of Libya 
first discovered.” He may be pardoned for doubting the possibility 
of the sun bearing north, for all the civilisations of Europe and Asia 
were situated well up in the Northern hemisphere, and except when 
rising or setting in midsummer the sun was always south of the prime 
vertical. In fact, there was only one ancient civilisation in the whole 
world, the Inca Empire, which could view a noonday sun to the north- 
ward. 

Returning to the exploration of Africa, he tells us of a people (the 
Nasamonians) which inhabited a part of modern Libya. Certain 
“ wild young men of the tribe, sons of chiefs, when they came to man’s 
estate, indulged in all mannes of extravagances, and among other things , 
drew lots for five of their number to go and explore the desert parts of 
Libya and try if they could not penetrate farther than any had done 
previously.” They set out in a south-westerly direction, and after a 
difficult and hazardous journey came to a region of vegetation, where 
they-were captured by “some dwarfish men, under middle height.” 
These led them across extensive’ marshes and finally to a town where 
all the men were of the same stature as their capturers and black com- 
plexioned. A great river; infested with crocodiles, flowed by the town, 
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running from west to east. Herodotus surmises that this was the source 
of the Nile, a theory which was accepted for many centuries, but eventu- 
ally it was proved to be the upper reaches of the Niger, in the region 
of the present-day Timbuktu, after passing which the river turns south- 
eastward and then south to reach the Atlantic. The “ wild young men ” 
returned to their tribe, and are entitled to share with Mungo Park the 
credit for having discovered the beginnings of the Niger. 

Now for a description of a “ gold rush ” in both senses of the term. 
The historian tells us that the desert parts north of India were infested 
by “ great ants, in size somewhat less than dogs, but bigger than foxes.” 
They threw up large anthills, and the sand which composed them was 
full of gold dust. The Indians who went to collect this gold rode 
female camels which had just dropped their young, and timed their 
arrival for the most sultry part of the day, when the ants were hiding 
below ground to escape the heat. Quickly filling their bags with sand, 
these ancestors of the “ Forty-nmers”’ hastily mounted their camels 
and made for home with all possible speed, having a small start over 
the ants, who were emerging to see what the trouble was. Now started 
the “rush ”? part of the proceedings, the camels hurrying to get back 
to their young, the Indians anxious to escape the vengeance of 
the pursuing ants, and the latter eager to overtake the destroyers of 
their homes. What a race it must have been, and what ants ! Among 
other strange animals, mostly real, but some fictitious, which Herodotus 
mentions are Arabian “ sheep worthy of admiration, the like of which 
is nowhere else to be seen, that have long tails, which if they are allowed 
to trail on the ground would be bruised and fall into sores. As it is, all 
the shepherds know enough of carpentering to make little trucks for 
their sheep’s tails. The trucks are placed under the tails, each sheep 
having one to himself, and the tails are then tied down upon them.” 
No doubt the last line of the Arabian version of the nursery rhyme 
Bo-Peep runs: “ with their tails on trucks behind them.” 

Hundreds more interesting passages could be quoted from this most 
entertaining of all history books—how Herodotus inspected the skeletons 
remaining on a field of battle and found that the Persian skulls were 
so weak that they could be broken with a pebble, whereas those of the 
Egyptians were too thick to be fractured even when struck with a large 
stone. The explanation, he concludes, is that “ the Egyptians from 
early childhood have their heads shaved, and so by the action of the 
sun the skull becomes thick and hard. The same cause prevents bald- 
ness in Egypt, where you see fewer bald men than in any other land.” 
How certain Libyans, when their children were four years old, burnt 
the veins at the temples and on top of their heads, in order to prevent 
them in after life being “ plagued by a flow of rheum from the head.” 
If the children had convulsions during this painful operation they were 
sprinkled with goat’s urine, when they were “ sure to recover.” So 
I should imagine, for, from the discomfort I have experienced in a goat’s 
company, I should say the remedy was worse than that which it cuted. 

One cannot do better than round off with some advice on how not to 
try to create a favourable impression on a prospective father-in-law. 
- Clisthenes, King of Sicyon, was anxious to find a suitable husband for 
his daughter, so he invited all the eligible young men of good family 
to come and be considered for that position. He kept them hanging 
around for a year, during which he “ made trial of their manly bearing, 
their temper, their accomplishments and their dispositions, but the 
greatest trial of all was at the banquet table.” Apparently Hippoclides 
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was a hot favourite, but he became over-confident, and as the drinking 
got heavier after the feast he called for a flute player and performed a 
pas seul. He fancied he had done it pretty well, too, but Clisthenes . 
thought otherwise. After a pause in which to lower another beakerful 
of Samian wine, Hippoclides called for a table and repeated his dance 
on that, in the manner of an Edwardian actress. Then, as a finale 
(for doubtless the runners-up, noting how rapidly he was gaining the 
disapproval of the bride’s father, were vigorously urging him on), “ he 
stood on his head on the table and began to toss his legs about.” This 
was too much for Clisthenes, who cried out: “ Son of Tisander, thou 
hast danced away thy wife.” ‘“‘ What does Hippoclides care?” was 
the reply, which became a proverb. That was his only reward, for the 
second favourite (who probably had been foremost in calling for an 
encore) got the prize. 
R. C. HOLMES. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


AN UNPROMISING TASK. 


O those who, fortunately for themselves, are able to take a 
detached view of events, one of the interesting speculations is 
to wonder how long the Soviet rulers will be able to harmonise 
two objectives which are essentially incompatible: namely to subdue 
or to canalise the thoughts of their subjects and yet not to stifle that 
minimum of intelligence which is necessary for the carrying out of the 
rulers’ own purposes. After more than a generation of trial and error 
this particular dilemma has grown to such proportions that it claims 
attention in Moscow at what the political jargon calls “ the top level.” 
The emergeénce, after so long a training, of the type of subject who feels 
lost if he has to think for himself, who is happy only if he be told all 
the time what precisely he must do and what opinions he must hold, 
who, in short, has degenerated into a human monstrosity, a robot who 
needs to be mechanised all the time ; this type of human product is an 
embarrassment to the materialist mind that planned and produced it. 
For instance, it is necessary constantly to recruit the ranks of those 
intellectuals who administer the educational system planned to that 
end, but they themselves are afraid to do or to say anything that some 
hidden authority at the top may take exception to, with a disastrous 
consequence to the luckless offender. Nearly three years ago, in the 
summer of 1947, an attempt was made to combine the two impossible 
objectives by organising a band of available intellectuals into an 
instrument of education for the masses and yet to prevent any origi- 
nality of thought on their part. It was called a “voluntary society of 
intellectuals with honourable tasks ” (the meaning and scope of the 
epithets “voluntary” and “honourable” being prescribed and imposed 
from above). After nearly three years of trial the experiment has 
produced new problems rather than solved the old one. The unfortunate 
individuals chosen as the members of the voluntary and honourable 
society had no alternative but to accept and submit, because in the 
Soviet Union the exercise of free will is restricted to the “ voluntary i 
acceptance of orders from above, just as the ‘‘ democratic ” choice of 
an electorate is restricted to the enforced voting for the only candidate 
made available to them. 
But in practice the intellectuals who in this instance were bidden, 
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for instance, to give lectures, did all they could, and often succeeded, 
in dodging the duty by claiming that they were otherwise engaged ; : 
engaged, that is, on other important work imposed upon them by the 
same Government authority. Such an excuse has been found by the 
Government to be unanswerable because it always happens to rest 
upon the true facts of the matter. A scientist who is engaged, at of 
course the Government’s own behest, on atomic research cannot be 
expected, and is in fact debarred, from accepting the invitation of 
Mr. S. I. Vavilov to give a ‘public lecture in a far-away town on 
“ scientific atheism.’’ In the scheme above alluded to Mr. Vavilov is 
the president of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences, who has been put in 
charge of some seventy leading scientists, constituted into the Society 
for the Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, whose job 
it is to propagate science for the enlightenment, along the prescribed 
lines, of universities, schools, newspapers and broadcasting. One of 
the truths thus prescribed for the propaganda is that communism and 
religion are incompatible (which happens, by the way, to be true) on 
the ground that religion is anti-scientific (which happens not to be true). 

This voluntary society of intellectuals was conceived on the grand 
scale. It has nearly a hundred branch centres, over three thousand 
lecture centres, putting out (as one month’s record showed) about 
six thousand lectures a week. The text of the lectures, no doubt 
“vetted ” before and after, is published on a corresponding scale, 
some 500 pamphlets running to more than 30 million copies having 
_ already been published and distributed, on every imaginable subject— 
pure and applied science, economics,law, philosophy, war, international 
affairs, medicine, education, literature, art and so on. The exponents 
thus find themselves in a fierce glare of publicity, liable themselves to 
be exposed for such minor ideological heresies or misrepresentations of 
“facts” as may have gone undetected in the “ vetting ” aforesaid. 
It is not surprising that the intellectuals of Russia, expected to lead 
while themselves being led, try to wriggle out of their own dilemma, 
which is incidental to their Government’s wider dilemma. (Some 
details of the Soviet experiment that began in 1947 are given in the 
March number of The World Today, published by the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, pp. 98-100.) 

Another example of-the general Russian dilemma is to be found in 
the results of the traditional communist doctrines about “ marriage.” 
In the early bolshevic days marriage of the Christian kind was 
abolished ; neither sacrament nor any religious ceremony was involved, 
and it became the fashion not to hold any ceremony at all nor to enter 
into any sort of formal contract. The parents, according to the 
bolshevic “ philosophy,” were not responsible for bringing up their 
offspring. The State undertook the care of children. Indeed, children, 
. in common with all other beings and things, were regarded as the 
property of the State. To-day, after a generation’s experience of so 
unnatural a practice, violated Nature is hitting back. The State schools 
are so crowded with illegitimate or abandoned children, depending 
upon the State for their sustenance, that the demand upon the resources 
of the organisation has become too big. It cannot be met. Faced with 
the results of their own doctrine, hoist with their own petard, reaping 
the Nemesis of their own ungodliness, these unnatural bolshevics have 
been driven to reverse, or to try and reverse, their own policy. The 
revised doctrine that is now promulgated is in its main outline a 
reversion (except for the religious content) to the old principles that 
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had been abandoned : namely that the parents are responsible for the 
care of their children, that the home and the family are the birthright 
ofthe children, that marriage is the right instrument of welfare and 
happiness, that irregularity in such matters leads to. chaos for the State 
and misery for the individual. 

In other words the leaders of bolshevic Russia, of ias materialism, 
have been driven by their own experience in one province of their 
practice to revert to the original truth taught by Christ and practised 
in Christian civilisation, or at any rate to revert to the outward form of 
such a truth. They still preach atheism, still ignore the sacramental or 
basic sanction of family life, and hope to regain the practical advantages 
(without making the essential provision for it) of family life as the only 
sound foundation of national life. They are trying to have their cake 
and to eat it. Just as in the case of the scientific dilemma above referred 
to, so in the case of the elementary circumstance of human life, the 
bolshevics have brought themselves sharply against the infallible and 
impregnable conditions of life that are laid down by the very Creator of all 
these things, conditions that cannot be defied by the self-sufficient plan- 
ners except to the confusion and destruction of the planners themselves. 

In the Christian Churches we pray for Russia. We have prayed for 
Russia through the long years when we have seen her cruel empire 
spread and her unholy ideology take root. Or so it seemed. The firm- 
ness, patience and confidence of the faithful are bound sooner or later , 
to be justified and rewarded, because infallible Nature herself, the stars, 
as it were, in their courses, work for the conversion of Russia. The 
bolshevics have declared war upon facts, upon the unchanging essence 
of Nature, and they have already found, or are already engaged in 
finding, that to embark upon an impossible task is the adventure of 
foolish men. The conversion 6f Russia back to God (whose dispensa- 
tion includes the gift of common sense) is as certain as the rising of 
to-morrow’s sun, or as any other natural process, 


THE REALIST ASPECT OF IDEALISM. 


It is the duty of ordinarily sensible people to devote themselves in 
the meantime to the part they are called upon to play in the process of 
expediting the outcome, for God’s miracles are often effected through 
human agency. It is clear that the minds of men and women in the 
West are exercised in this sense. Mr. Churchill during the recent 
election campaign renewed the suggestion that a direct approach be 
made to Russia in an attempt to ward off the unthinkable calamity of 
atomic war. Senator Mahon, chairman of the Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, has suggested in the United States Senate (March 
Ist last) that the Western Powers should promptly organise what he 
exaltedly called a “ mighty crusade for peace,” and that a meeting of 
the United Nations General Assembly should be convened to consider 
again the problem of world atomic control, and should meet—in 
Moscow. A bold proposal. Now many approaches have been made to 
Russia in the past five years. Their consistent failure has been due to the 
consistent refusal by Russia to be bound in honour by any agreement 
entered into (in form) by herself. Should the method of adding scraps 
of paper to scraps of paper be persisted in, no matter how grim be the 
tale of waste, until Russia be converted ? Or would the more effective 
method be to let Russia stew, as it were, in her own godless juice until 
the miracle be vouchsafed through her own disillusion ? 

There might perhaps be a combination of the two methods, provided 
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the method of another direct approach in the diplomatic sense be 
tempered with realism on the part of the Western Powers. The danger 
of foolish paper agreements with Russia is that they are a temptation 
_ and an encouragement to Russia to go on stealing marches. The . 
realistic safeguard against such a danger would be the sort of arrange- 
ment sketched in last month’s CONTEMPORARY REviIEw (pp. 185-6), 
whereby Russia would be invited to accept not a paper undertaking 
but the working establishment in Russia, as in the other countries 
concerned, of a disarmament commission empowered to inspect and 
find out what is taking place, and to guarantee that atomic or other 
weapons are not in fact being made. With that practical precaution 7 
it would be possible to combine the exercise of common sense in other 
ways, to the end that Russia’s subterranean exploits in the still non- 
communist part of the world be blocked. Such triumphs as that of 
Klaus Fuchs in the field of espionage are the proof that Western 
vigilance is not keen enough. In the Fuchs case the explanation partly 
was that between 1933 and 1945 it was the Nazi menace that monopo- 
lised the British Government’s capacity for vigilance. It was only after 
that menace had been removed that the Russian menace, though it had 
stared us in the face, was taken seriously: But to concoct an elaborate 
system of secrecy and to put an iron curtain round the Harwell Atomic 
Research Establishment, while installing inside, and at the top of the 
working staff, a man known to be a Communist—could common sense 
be more unnecessarily violated ? For the spy to be naturalised as a 
British subject was a master stroke on the part of the spy, not so clever 
from the British point of view. The only/fact that ought to have had 
weight in the British mind was that Fuchs was known from the 
beginning to be a communist. His scientific attainments were part of 
his equipment, intended for use not for British but for Russian ends. 
‘The British authorities fell into the trap set for them. 

No progress can be made towards established peace until the West 
decides to block these communist inroads. Is it not yet appreciated in 
the West that communists the world over are agents of the Kremlin ? 
Or that such agents are no more bound or bindable in honour than are 
their masters? The ‘spectacle of Mr. Fuchs signing the usual obli- 
gation of secrecy and oath of loyalty at Harwell no doubt tickled 
Mr. Stalin’s steely sense of humour. The secrecy was well kept by Mr. 
Fuchs, but not in the sense prescribed in the oath submitted to him by 
Whitehall. At the Central Criminal Court on March tst:a lot of modern 
science was talked about Mr. Fuchs’s character as a “ controlled 
schizophrenic.” If there is any sense at all in this scientific stuff about 
split minds, the real schizophrenic in this case was the British Govern- 
ment, which in the one part made desperate arrangements to prevent 
information from reaching Moscow, and in the other part opened up all 
the information to an agent of Moscow. This is not an isolated case. 
At this very moment the British Government at its own expense is 
training hundreds of self-advertising communists, members of the 
Communist Party, to be teachers in our schools. If there is to be an 
approach to Moscow in the sense of a mighty crusade of peace, which 
implies an honourable réle on Russia’s part, why gratuitously .present 

temptations to Russia to be dishonourable by making it so easy for her 
to add victory to victory in her present trickeries ? Must we expose the 
very children in our schools to the poison of. atheist materialism 
administered indirectly from Moscow, and pay grants of money to 
enable the henchmen of Moscow to qualify for the job ? 
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Common sense demands thet firmness be shown in resisting Russian 
inroads into the foundations of Western civilisation, while holding open 
the gate to an accommodation, properly safeguarded, with Russia on 
the major question of peace. Such firmness is not incompatible with,-but _ 
indispensable to, such an accommodation, for weakness merely 
encourages the aggressor. If it be known, as it is known, in the Kremlin 
that the British Government, while verbally repudiating and con- 
demning communism, allows communists, and even pays them for it, - 
to spread Moscow’s doctrines, the effect in Moscow is a temptation the 
more industriously to pursue the subversive object and to gain time by 
merely finessing with Western proposals for “ peace.” In this point of 
view President Truman was wise when at his Press conference of 
March 2nd he firmly announced that he would never go to Moscow while 
he was President of the United States, although when he ceased to be 
President he would like to go there “ to see what the city looked like.” 
He added that he had twice invited Mr. Stalin to come to Washington. 

It would be wrong to conclude that President Truman was merely 
engaged in a childish competition with Mr. Stalin over a matter of 
personal prestige. In the diplomatic tradition such things have always 
been invested with symbolic importance. When Lord Haldane went to 
Berlin in 1912 and Mr. Neville Chamberlain to Munich in 1938, though 
_ the motive in both cases was an ardent desire for peace and in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s case involved a deliberate pocketing of personal pride 
in the endeavour, yet there is no doubt that the motive was misunder- 
stood by the war party of both the Kaiser’s and Hitler’s Germany, and 
the upshot tended to make the war rather more than less likely, even 
though in Mr. Chamberlain’s case it undoubtedly delayed it and gained 
time. Can anyone doubt that if President Truman allowed himself to 
be persuaded into making a formal and official visit to Moscow with the 
avowed object of again seeking an agreement about atomic control, the 
world-wide excitement thereby aroused would be used in the Kremlin’s 
high-geared propaganda as a first-class Russian victory in the cold 
war ; propaganda, as we know only too well, that would be driven home 
without the chance of correction or counter-information behind -the 
iron curtain ? 

Is it not obvious that the oaly wise procedure for the West would be 
to draw up unequivocally and with the widest publicity a scheme for 
international control and inspection of atomic activity, and add to it in 
advance the acceptance of all the Western Powers, conditionally upon its 
acceptance by Russia ? In such a case there could be no possibility of 
misunderstanding in Moscow, nor any temptation on Moscow's part to 
steal a march, because the first result, essential to the scheme itself, 
would be the actual establishment in Moscow, as in the other capitals, 
of the operating commission. On so solid a foundation the psychological 
project of visits by President Truman to Moscow and by Mr. Stalin to 
Washington could be envisaged without the dangers above alluded to. 
It is the duty of the idealist to ensure the practical implications of his 
crusade. Common sense is the handmaid of idealism. 


PROGRESS OF THE REVOLUTION. 


The confusions arising out of what is by now universally recognised 
to be a revolution, one of the great revolutions in history, its scope 
being world-wide, make it as yet too difficult for any observer, no matter 
how penetrating or a:stute be his mind, to foresee the probable outcome. 
That we have reached, or are approaching, a climax in the political 
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machinery of civilisation now seems to go without saying. If the 
main civilisation of the world asin our time we have known it, radiating 
from Europe—the United States being an offshoot of Europe—and 
based roughly on the rules of conduct deriving from Christianity, is to 
be reshaped in its material aspect to any radical degree, the interesting 
question, still to be answered, is how precisely the Christian motive in 
the human heart, which is divinely and therefore imperishably inspired, 
and cannot ever be eliminated, will react to the new circumstance ? 
At this present time the fog is too thick, the muddles too many, for the 
imagination to pierce them. A cursory glance over the general scene, as 
it unfolds in every continent, merely confounds the confusion that is 
felt in every mind. Britain and France, close neighbours, tightly bound 
by their community of interest and outlook, present the odd contrast 
that whereas a general election has just removed all traces of open 
communism from the floor of the House of Commons at Westminster, 
the floor of the National Assembly in Paris has been the scene of 
violence and personal physical injury as the communists stormed the 
President’s platform and made an assault upon the benches of the 
Right, so violent and uncontrollable being the disorder that M. Herriot, 
the President, was heard above the din (according to The Times corre- 
spondent in Paris) to exclaim: “ I wonder if this does not mean the 
end of Parliament ? ” (March 3rd last). 

In Italy as well as in France the communists seem to grow in strength, 
if one may judge by the noise and nuisance they make. The United 
States has been passing through a miners’ strike which defied both the 
court and their own leaders, who twice ordered them unavailingly to go 
back to work. The general industry of the country was thus brought to 
the very brink of catastrophe, and President Truman on March 3rd 
asked Congress to give him authority “ as quickly as possible ” to seize 
and operate the mines. “ Within a few days,” he said, “ we shall be 
virtually out of soft coal. The danger to national health and safety is 
real and immediate.” Unless coal production was at once resumed, he 
gave warning that the consequences could not be averted of “ human 
suffering and disastrous economic dislocation.” In France strikes and 
sabotage at the docks were openly advertised by the Communists as 
inspired by political motives, including that of preventing the French 
Government from sending arms to Indo-China to help in repelling the 
communist aggression there launched. It amounted to an open 
attempt by French communists to use force in support of a virtual 
Russian aggression against France. M. Bidault, the Prime Minister, 
. broadcast to the people of France on March 5th an appeal to stand firm 
against the organised attempt at subversion on the part of the com- 
munists, observing that the scenes in the Assembly “ had certainly 
united all the parties against the communists.” On that same day, 
when the Government was pressing the Bill for the suppression of 
communist sabotage, the communists renewed their hooligan tactics 
in Parliament. Central Africa as well as South-East Asia have been the 
scene of organised communist disturbances. There is no doubt that 
these evil things are the result of the foregoing evil manifested in the 
two world wars. Food supplies, for instance, were dislocated in many 
parts of the world, and in those parts where the margin is always small 
such dislocation soon leads to hunger, and hunger is the breeding 
ground of communism. Lord Boyd Orr, in a statement he made on 
March 5th last, gave it as his opinion that communism was likely to 
spread in Africa, the Middle East and Latin America, because ‘‘ com- 
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. munism has allies in hunger and poverty.” He said that ‘‘ to-day the 
people of Asia, who have long borne poverty with resignation, have 
come to believe that if they can take their countries into their own 
hands and establish a new order they can abolish hunger and poverty.” 
The new order he implied was communism, for the communists are 
not slow to take their opportunities. 

On the face of things it looks as if the cold war is being won by Russia 
with no setback except that of the British general election. Is it to be 
contemplated that man’s revolt in our time against the God who made 
him, chiefiy manifested in the two world wars of the century, is to end 
either in the physical destruction of man through an uncontrolled use 
of atomic explosion .or in the calamity of the ‘world in general passing 
under the control of God-hating materialists ? The devil at this time 
without any doubt is making a supreme attempt upon the soul of 
mankind. We are forced to reflect upon the stages by which the 
emergency now upon us has been produced, and to ponder while there 
is still time the means of salvation through recaptured sanity. It is 
not an accident nor a fortune of war that the communist Government 
in Czechoslovakia is trying at this moment to usurp control of the 
administration of the Roman Catholic Church in that country, including 
the “ appointment ” and payment of priests. That attempt at any rate 
can never succeed. Through'the centuries it has been illustrated time 
and again that aggression upon Christ’s Church and persecution of its 
members results only sooner or later in the strengthening of the 
Church. Archbishop Beran’s defiance of the communist aggression in 
this particular instance, despite the personal martyrdom therein fore- 
shadowed for himself, the threat being exemplified in the cases of 
Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishop Stepinac as well as in the already 
operative “ house arrest °” to which he himself is subjected; such 
defiance has nothing in it of extraordinary fortitude, but is taken as 
part of the day’s work and duty by those whose allegiance is to. the 
superhuman authority and who are nurtured in a tradition of 
alternating persecution and triumph. 

Can it really be believed by any intelligent person that a world so 
clearly characterised and sustained by the miraculous mysteries of 
God’s infinitude of power is doomed to fall under the sway of these 
bolshevics, cunning, cruel and clever as they be ? The question laughs 
itself out of court, though there be no merriment in the laugh. And yet, 
as in all human experience permitted by God whose wisdom is as infinite 
as His resource and power, there is something of human wisdom to be 
culled from the experiences of this:present time. That first world war of 
the century, the first act in our contemporary revolt against God, 
though the suffering it brought upon us was almost unbearable to 
decent minds, yet was not enough to convert us back to the God we 
had betrayed and defied. There was a second and an even more sense- 
‘less, cruel and devastating world war. Even that repeated experience 
was apparently not enough to reawaken our drugged sense of right and 
wrong, and the devil jumped in to take his opportunity. With the 
hydrogen bomb poised crazily over our heads, with a spreading poison 
of communist atheism eating into the foundations of our civilised life, 
and the morals of our youth being contaminated in the process, when 
and where, one asks, must it all end ? 

The time does indeed seem to have come when men and women can 
_no longer mistake the meaning of the challenge. Mankind at large has 
no alternative left but to revert to his appointed rôle as the helpless 
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but trusting child dependent upon the love and grace of his heavenly 
Father. If such a conception seem so large as to be unwieldy, let it be 
remembered that in God’s provisions things do not happen en masse. 
They happen individually. As the harvest is the sum of all the indivi- , 
dual seeds,so human welfare is the sum of individual contributions to it. 
That fact—a central fact in the mystery of life—gives all the comfort we 
need in these troubled times. We can, after all, do something about it. 
It is up to each individual. If every individual plays his part, makes his 
individual contribution in simple personal goodness to the sum of man’s 
general welfare, the mystery of the outgrowing fulfilment and blessing is 
consummated by God, as it is in every manifestation of the mystery, 
from the corn of the field to the crown of man’s peace on earth. 

l GEORGE GLASGOW. ` 
March 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


GEORGE Ili, LORD NORTH AND THE PEOPLE.* 


If a prominent historian makes the short span of two years the subj ect of 
a volume of 400 pages, it must be a time of very important developments. 
On the surface nothing changed. Lord North was at the head-of the Govern- 
ment at the end of this period, as he was at its beginning, although he was 
considered utterly inadequate for this high and in time of war most difficult 
position not only by the parliamentary opposition and a great part of the 
people but also by his colleagues and subordinates and—last, but by no 
means least—by himself. One could fill pages with quotetions of the most 
devastating judgments, particularly by the persons who daily had to deal 
with him. Lord Gower, the President of the Council, left the Cabinet and 
told the Lords on December Ist, 1779, that he had seen at the council table 
“ such things pass ... that no man of honour or conscience could any longer 
sit there,” and Lord North writes about the same time to the King: “I 
have been miserable for ten years in obedience to your Majesty’s commands 
... I must look upon it as a degree of guilt to continue in office, while the 
Publick suffers.” But the King, entirely averse to concessions to America, 
was resolved to keep the unfortunate Lord in his place, because he could rely 
on his unusual parliamentary skill; for even the most corrupt House of 
Commons got out of hand without appropriate leadership by the spokesmen 
of the Government. Why did North submit to the King’s wil] in spite of his 
insight into his own inadequacy ? {Professor Butterfield relates it to the King’s 
paying Lord North’s debts in 1777. If this interpretation is correct, it shows 
one of the most fateful sides of personal government. The parliamentary 
opposition was unable to overthrow North, much as he himself would have 
liked it, because the King had his followers in the House, whom he managed 
with the help of Jenkinson, the Secretary of War, and Robinson, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who “ sat like a spider at the heart of all the intrigues.” 
(It is the same Robinson whose aid George ITI called in to overthrow the Fox- 
North ministry and to manage Pitt’s victory in the election of 1784.) The 
influence of the King in Parliament itself, which made the overthrow of the 
Government by parliamentary methods impossible, compelled the opposition 
to rely on extra-parliamientary help. This came in the winter 1779-80 
through the Yorkshire Association movement; Professor Butterfield des- 
cribes this movement with a wealth of material from printed and unprinted 
sources in all its aspects. Its original leader Wyvill tried to keep it distinct 
from the parliamentary opposition, which he did not consider radical enough. 


* George III, Lord North and the People, 1779-80. By H. Butterfield. G. Bell and Sons. 
308, 
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But Charles Fox, taking the chair in the great Westminster meeting of — 
February 2nd, 1780, became “ the man of the people.” He is “ more than ” 
anybody else responsible for the fact that a party calling itself Whig did not 
in the spirit of a blind oligarchy oppose the rising political consciousness . 

` but made a bridge for the future, and enabled a political transition to take 
place without cataclysm ” (p. 228). The following events, Burke’s “ Eco- 
nomic reform,” Dunning’s famous resolution and the temporary triumph of 
the King with the help of the Gerdon riots are narrated thoroughly and im- 
partially. The author emphasises the energy and the courage of the King as 
well as the tactical and political blunders of the opposition. But all the 
private virtues of the King and all the personal foibles of Fox do not alter the 
fact that George III was a dangerous handicap and Fox the strongest and 
most far-seeing champion of the development which in the end gave Britain 
its unique and admired position among the States of Europe. 

EricH EYCK. 


AMBASSADOR TO THE THIRD REICH.* 


No envoy of a major Power spent a longer spell in pre-war Germany than 
M. Francois-Poncet, for seven years French Ambassador in Berlin. Few 
diplomats were less taken in by the pompous façade of the Third Reich, by 
the endless subterfuges and threats, the sinister intrigues and the cruel 
dishonesty of the Nazis than this shrewd observer and vivacious .wit. 
-~ Differing from his American colleague Dodd, he did not display his feelings 
but preferred to vent them in an ironic manner with a subtlety which was 
not always fully understood. The Nazis, who thought they had won him over, 
were shocked when in 1940 some of the numerous volumes of dispatches to 
the Quai d’Orsay fell into their hands. They did not forgive him for having 
deceived them by not allowing them to deceive him. They made his life 
uncomfortable, arrested him in 1943 and kept him captive in Tyrol to the 
end of the war. 

The historian who peruses this well-written, sober survey of the fateful 
‘thirties will not find any startling revelations, but readers will profit from 
the judicious insight of the author and from the light he throws on the malevo- 
lent top figures of Nazi Germany. It was in the first place the very favourable’ 
impression that Chancellor Briinmg had created during a visit to Paris in 
July 1931 which caused Frangois-Poncet to go to Berlin. Seven years later 
his illusion that Mussolini dominated his partner and was then the only man 
still capable of influencing Hitler led him to apply for a transfer to Rome. 
Alas, the Duce was soon to destroy these illusions, and during his brief time 
in Italy the Ambassador had to spend hours even more painful than those 
he had experienced in Germany. 

If he had any illusions about Mussolini he had none about Hitler and his 
lieutenants. “ I knew him to be changeable, dissimulating, contradictory 
and uncertain,” he says in the account of his farewell interview with Hitler 
in the Eagle’s Nest near Berchtesgaden. And he describes the three facets 
of the morbid personality of this “ quasi-madman, a character out of the 
pages of Dostoievski, a man ‘ possessed. ” There was first the man lost, 
perhaps for hours, in some strange contemplation, undecided, absent- 
minded, indifferent. There was then the choleric hyena, who suddenly burst 
forth into an endless harangue, in shrill and raucous tones, a vulgar virtuoso 
of oratory, excelling in caustic irony and invective. And finally after the 
storm there appeared an exhausted rustic, dull, easily amused, “ a common- 
place face without any distinguishing mark.” Ribbentrop, “ never more than 
a Keitel in the diplomatic field,” aped him faithfully. With him, too, it 
was difficult to conduct a genuine conversation, as he also was only prepared 
to listen to himself and to indulge in lengthy monologues, His predecessor, 
von Neurath, on the other hand, a career diplomat of the old school, is 


* The Fateful Years. Memoirs of a French Ambassador in Berlin, 1931-38. By 
André Francois-Poncet. Translated by Jacques-Le Clercq. Gollancz. 18s. 
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depicted as mostly good-humoured, moderate and sensible, though lacking 
in moral courage and not averse to clumsy lying. l 

This book offers many interesting sidelights on the changing historical 
scene. From the diplomatic gallery of the Reichstag we watch the robust 
tricks with which Göring, its president, tried in September 1932 to prevent °* 
Chancellor Papen from dissolving Parliament. We learn of the regular 
dinners at Horcher’s, in the earlier years of his mission, with the envoys 
of the Little Entente and of Poland. The wider the scope of Hitler’s actions 
the less frequent—and frequented—did these dinners become. Their shrink- 
ing well illustrates the failure of the French policy of Eastern pacts and the 
progressive disintegration produced by the Hitlerian diplomacy. François- 
Poncet soon recognised that this diplomacy aimed at war. In vain did he 
impress upon his superiors that force should be met by force whilst it was 
still possible to do so. He gave his advice, but was never asked for it. In 
looking back on the gradual enfolding of the policy of appeasement, a policy, 
he thinks, “ practised by France and Britain, but inspired mainly by Brit- _ 
ain,” the author comments on its climax, the Munich conference, with a 
commendable degree of objectivity. Dominated by what he calls “ the peace 
psychosis ” of the Western nations, to him Munich is a work of human hands, 
both fraught with advantages and disadvantages. The passage of time 
should therefore permit us “ to be neither pro-Munich nor anti-Munich, but 
in this instance to rise to the serenity of history.” 

The end of this narrative does hot mark the end of M. Frangois-Poncet’s 
relationship with Germany, a country which, he confesses, has always both 
attracted and repelled him. As High Commissioner he is to-day the leading 
representative of his country in the Bundesrepublik of Western Germany. 
It is to be hoped that one day the present volume will be followed by another 
one from his lively pen telling us something of the fresh problems and ex- 
periences he is now encountering. 

E. K. BRAMSTED. 


THE ALBIGENSES.* 


Long and intimate study has gone to the making of this second volume of 
Hannah Closs’s “ Albigensian Trilogy,” of which the first, High are the Moun- ` 
tains, appeared in 1946. The Pyrenean landscapes in which her scene is set 
have the vividness that can come only from personal exploration, while 
imaginative insight enables her to render convincingly the contrasting 
atmospheres of the doomed struggle of the medieval civilisation of the 
Langue d’Oc, with its mysterious elements and eastern and classical heritage, 
against the feudal exponents of the France of the Langue d’Oil, northern, 
semi-barbarian still, but strong inreligiousorthodoxyand thesupport of Rome. 
A distinctive feature of that defeated civilisation came from the prevalence 
of the Cathar heresy, which Mrs. Closs describes in a useful historical note as 
appearing “ to be impregnated with Gnostic ideas and concepts that remind 
one rather of Buddhism and the philosophy of the Far East.” 

Founded on the Manichean conception of scattered sparks of the Divine 
awaiting liberation from an intrinsically evil world, it taught an insistence on 
purely spiritual values, carrying with it an attitude of non-violence fore- 
shadowing, as Mrs. Closs points out, that of the Quakers. Perhaps, indeed, 
through the Socinians, a tenuous affiliation could be traced. Incidentally, 
the Bogomils, Slav counterpart of the Cathars, have remained a powerful 
social force, believed by some, as a result of other aspects of their teaching, 
to explain the ready hold of Communism on the Russian people. 

The historical background of the novel is thus one of unusual interest, 
while the story, that of the spiritual struggle of the young man Wolf, raises 
issues not of his time only but of the sensitive idealist in every age. But 
because we have here an attempt at something deeper than the ordinary 
historical novel, it must be judged with stricter criteria, and it must be 

* And Sombre the Valleys. By Hannah Closs. Andrew Dakers. ros. 6d. 
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admitted that the poetry and breadth of its conception is not fully translated 
into execution. How to render the dialogue of medieval personages is a 
perennial problem, but to make them use terms obviously related to notions 
inexistent in their period, to call! people “ sadistic,” or “romantic” or 
“ theatrical,” or “ pacifists,” or “ idealists,” for instance, is to weaken their 
credibility. Mrs. Closs was perhaps guided by a surer instinct when, 
abandoning any pretence at verisimilitude, she presented her first novel 
Tristan as a “ prose poem”; for her approach to her subjects and her 
particular gift seem to call for another vehicle than prose. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


\ 


ADONAIS.* 


Miss Hewlett has done good service to lovers of Keats by reviving and 
enlarging the first edition of this work, which was awarded the Rose Mary 
Crawshay Prize in 1938 and won high praise from critics. She writes with 
, enthusiasm and in a pleasant style. She shows intimate knowledge of her 
subject, and arranges her materials skilfully, drawing upon Keats’ own 
wonderful letters, and quoting at length contemporary reviews of the poems : 
one is glad’ to know that several of these discerned and praised their quality 
and promise. Keats is vividly presented, both as poet and as man—warm- 
hearted, vivacious, sympathetic, generous—among a group of friends. he 
read of his meetings with Lamb, Coleridge and Wordsworth (he makes “ 
tantalising reference to Wordsworth’s.. . enchanting sister ”) ; of his ees: 
pondence with Shelley, and his loyalty to Leigh Hunt, in spite ‘of the adverse 
criticisms in which it involved him: this loyalty was repaid by the Hunts’ 
generous hospitality in his mortal sickness. Till that overtook him he was 
no such weakling as has been supposed ; this is proved by his extensive 
walking.tour in the North, of which an excellent map is provided. His 
relations with Fanny Brawne have never been more revealingly described ; 
her faithful affection pérsisted through his intermittent sick moods of jealousy 
and bitterness. 

Turning to Keats as poet, we are given glimpses of the creative imagina- 
tion working at white heat : at such times friends remarked on the withdrawn 
look, as of Delphic inspiration, in his eyes, and noted his consciousness of a. 
high calling. Keats’ own estimate of his work; and his record of the circum- 
stances inspiring some poems, e.g. the Odes to Autumn and the Nightingale, | 

and the “ Bright Star” sonnet, are, of course, especially to be prized ; so, 
too, are his earlier descriptions in verse of the enchanted castle, and: the 
sacrificial group, which found perfect expression finally in the great Odes. 
Tributes to these from recent poets, Matthew Arnold, Swinburne and others, 
are quoted ; all agree that, as Tennyson said, they “ express the innermost 
soul of poetry.” 

The influence on Keats of Spenser and Milton has been sufficiently recog- 
nised, but Miss Hewlett draws attention to that of the other Elizabethans, 
of Dryden and Dante. She works out an interesting study of Keats’ subdued 
use of colour in the Eve of St. Agnes, the predominance of black, gold and 
silver. La Belle Dame was inexplicably omitted from the-1820 volume, in 
which Isabella was the general favourite. Keats’ lifelong enthusiasm: for 
Shakespeare is dwelt on, and his close observation of Nature. Yet he could 
remark : “‘ Scenery is fine, but human nature is finer.” 

A series of portraits of Keats and of his friends and brothers is enriched 
by a hitherto unpublished sketch of the poet, from memory, by Haydon, new 
extracts from whose Journals are given in an Appendix. In another one of the ° 
“ Amena ” letters is printed in full for the first time ; this was a foolish hoax 
played on Keats’ brother Tom, perhaps hardly worth preserving. The results 
of new investigations into the family finances, dubiously administered by 
their guardian, are also given ; they are important as suggesting that Keats _ 

* A Life of John Keats. By Dorothy Hewlett. Hurst & Blackett. 1949. 25s. 
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need perhaps not have suffered as he did from poverty and dependence, 
nor the devoted Severn from an intolerable extra burden in the last tragic 
days in Rome. Incidentally, Mrs. Bigland’s life of Severn, Alms for 
Oblivion, describing those days, should be added to Miss Hewlett’s compre- 
hensive bibliography. 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


* k x% 


q 

Freda Utley’s Lost Ilusion (Allen & Unwin, ros. 6d.) is a valuable addition 
to the comparatively small number of books essential to an understanding of 
Soviet Communism. It derives importance from the length of her residence 
in Russia and from the completeness of her conversion, under the urge of 
bitter personal experience, from the crude Communist ideology of her ardent 
‘youth, It is a poignant story not only of her own sufferings, culminating in 
the arrest and disappearance of her dearly loved Russian husband, but of the 
terrible plight of a great and friendly people under the heel of one of the most 
ruthless tyrannies of the modern world. Severe as were the material sufferings 
of Moscow—hunger, cold and shocking overcrowding—the spiritual bondage 
was even worse. To a woman reared in the traditions of Western civilisation 
however little she appreciated them during her Communist phase—the 
Soviet terror gradually became intolerable. “‘ Even in the best years pre- 
ceding the Nazi attack the standard of life of the mass of the Russian people 
was lower than under the Tsars.”’ “ Like Moloch the Soviet State periodically 
demands the sacrifice of innocent human beings.” ‘‘ Stalin’s Socialist 
Government, having started by enslaving the Russian peasants and workers, 
must continue to enslave other peoples in order to survive.” Such are some 
of the missiles hurled by this sensitive, disillusioned and indignant woman 
against the odious régime and the bosses who exploit their power. It was far 
better under Lenin, she believes, for Lenin at any rate had ideals. The Webbs 
are flagellated for throwing the mantle of their immense authority over a 
diabolical system which they only knew from the outside. But why does the 
author call them Liberal sociologists? Liberals they never were, for they 
were always more interested in large-scale planning than in the individual 
citizen. No Liberal has ever been or ever could be a “ fellow-traveller ” as so 
many Socialists in various countries have been and still are. 


x xX * 


Vernon Bartlett’s East of the Iron Curtain (Latimer House, 8s. 6d.) is a 
balanced, instructive and extremely readable little book which describes his 
three months’ journey last summer through Eastern Europe. After a vivid 
snapshot of Trieste, where Italian and Jugoslav claimants are kept from 
flying at each other’s throats by small British and American forces, he 
describes at greater length the curious case of Jugoslavia, Communist in 
ideology but stoutly rejecting dictation from the Kremlin. He found a land 
of poverty and high prices, but also of courage and energy. Tito attracted 
him more and more, and the economic support which the Cominform boy- 
cott has compelled him to seek should greatly increase his chance of survival. 
The cause of the bitter quarrel seems to have been that Moscow: desired 
Jugoslavia merely to supply food and raw materials, while Tito planned to 
develop Jugoslav industry. Bulgaria is described as the only country behind 
the Iron Curtain possessing a strong pro-Russian tradition and the memory 
of decisive Russian help.in the struggle for liberation from the Turkish yoke. 
Hungary appears to be the best fed of the satellites, and her economic 
recovery is remarkable. Cardinal Mindszenty, he was told by some strong 
opponents of Communism, had played too active a part in politics and had 
gone outside his legitimate task of defending the Catholic schools. In Vienna 
he found the leaders absolutely confident that they could solve any crisis 
which might follow the urgently desired withdrawal of the occupation troops. 
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Prague, lovely and undamaged, was spiritually enslaved, her fate all the more 
grievous since she had had so much to lose. Warsaw, still largely in ruins, 
is hailed as “ perhaps the most exhilarating city in the world, owing’to the 
determination of a high-spirited people to rebuild its fortunes.” The work 
of Minc, the economic dictator, receives well-merited praise. Though smaller 
in territory and population, the new Poland is richer in material resources 
and far more racially homogeneous than before the war. The churches are 
full, and the Communist attack on the religion of 90 per cent. of the popu- 
Jation has been less ferocious than elsewhere. The only happy land in 
Mr. Bartlett’s ttinerary was Finland, “a government without Communists 
and a people without fear.” But how long will such precarious independence 
be allowed to last ? That Moscow desires a third world war nobody believes, 
but big wars have started, as in 1854 and 1914, without anyone wanting them. 
The moral of this wise and helpful book is that the only way to arrest the 
spread of Communism is for the free nations to grapple boldly with the 
economic evils from which that detestable system mainly springs. 


* * ¥ 


Margaret Cole’s Growing Up Into Revolution (Longmans, 15s.) paints a 
lively picture by an active and prominent member of the Labour Party 
of the distracted decades in which it was climbing to power. Though a good 
deal of her story, as in the case of most autobiographies, is only of interest 
to her family and friends, there is also much to attract readers who do not 
share her ideology but are glad to make closer contact with some of the 
celebrities whom she has known. She is particularly successful in her 
portraits, and is at her best with those she knows best, above all Beatrice 
Webb, whose biography she wrote. Equally attractive is the portrait of 
Gilbert and Lady Mary Murray, whose infinite kindness helped to make 
the years of residence at Oxford a little more tolerable to a woman who 
thirsted for the wider contacts and opportunities of the capital. Readers who 
knew Ford Madox Ford will be amused by her snapshots of that irresponsible 
Bohemian. George Lansbury receives the tribute of affection he deserves. 
The only ill-natured sketch is of Ramsay MacDonald in his declining years, 
the béte notre of orthodox Socialists since what they describe as the great 
betrayal of 1931. Though no full-length portrait of her distinguished and 
indefatigable husband is attempted, we see enough of him to visualise 
a fruitful partnership in political organisation, social research and in the 
curious pastime of the composition of detective novels. 


Æ * * 


Strindberg, by Brita Mortensen and Brian W. Downs (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1949, 12s. 6d.) is an authoritative introduction to the study of 
Sweden’s greatest writer. It-is not a pleasant story, and his writings do not 
present a flattering picture of his countrymen. The biographical chapters 
describe a mentally unbalanced, oversexed man of genius who found happi- 
` ness neither in his parents’ home nor in his three brief experiences of matri- 
mony, nor in his friends, of whom, we are not surprised to learn, he had very 
few. His two most celebrated plays, The Father and Miss Julie, are among 
the most disagreeable specimens of modern realism, and it is interesting 
to learn that the horrible theme of the first was suggested by his own ex- 
periences and apprehensions. The Red Room, the first and best known of his 
novels, is described as a debunking of the cherished ideals of academic life 
based on his memories of Upsala. Of the historical plays the authors speak 
without enthusiasm, though the Master Olof and Gustavus Vasa are admitted 
to have considerable merit. “ Like Ibsen,” they declare,“ Strindberg was 
intent on stripping the mask from hypocrisy.” But what right had the self- 
centred, unloved and unloving personality revealed in these pages to look 
down on his fellow citizens, however faulty they may have been ? 
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ee Introduction by Clive Bell . : 


i ae 


“ Mr. Gernsheim’s monograph i is to be recommended from maiy - 


‘different points of view. ‘’.Not only does it include fifty-four large 
reproductions of Mrs. Cameron’s finest photographs, accompanied 
- by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters: and Plates,’ and va technical - 


” discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 


foreword thé writer draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 
accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Camer on took to. photography | 


. she was: already forty-eight, and felt ° ‘drowned in troubles and ~ 


cares,’ so depressed was’she by the absence’of her husband and sons, 


` who were abroad supervising the Cingalese coffee plantations on 


her a camera ; and from that moment there was no looking back. — 

The emander of her career belongs to photographic history. ; ` 
but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal _ 
a character that, whatever means of” expression it had adopted, 
could, never have ‘been commonplace.” 
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Lanna A aren PORARY REVIEW, 


MAY 1950. - 


ESTIMATES OF PROBABILITY. 


N an impressive speech to the House of Commons on March 28th 
[e Winston Churchill gave, fully and frankly, his estimate of the 

chances of avoiding a collision between “the two worlds, now 
facing each other, armed and arming, reaching out for agencies which 
might eventually destroy the human race.” He did not believe another 
war to be imminent or inevitable. He thought we had more time, if 
we used it wisely, and more hope of warding off that frightful catas- 
trophe than might be imagined. The reason, he explained, is that 
the deterrents against war are now stronger than they have ever 
been, because penalties have grown to an extent undreamed of. 


Another world war [Mr. Churchill went.on] would begin by both 
sides suffering, as the first step, what they dread most. Western Europe 
would be overrun and Communised, with the liquidation of the out- 
standing non-Communist personnel of all classes, of which I understand 
in respect of several countries elaborate lists have already been pre- 
pared. On the other hand, at the same time, Soviet cities, airfields, 
oilfields, and railway junctions would be annihilated, with possible 
complete disruption of the Kremlin control over the enormous popula- 
tions who are ruled from Moscow. 


Though he cannot see how either side can at present, or for some 
years to come, prevent these fearful cataclysms, Mr. Churchill thinks 
that every chance should be taken for talks on the highest level with 
Soviet Russia,. and that efforts should simultaneously be made to 
bring “ Germany ” into political, economic, and—to an undefined 
extent—military association’ with Western Europe. .In none of its 
passages was his speech more eloquent than in its repeated pleas for 
French and British co-operation with “Germany ” ; and it was here 
that Mr. Churchill’s estimate appeared to lack the hardheaded temper 
in which he calculated the chances of war with Soviet RuéSsia. More 
than one of those passages sent my mind back to 1926, when I was 
trying to impress upon Dr. Stresemann the truth which Mr. Churchill 
summed up in the words, “ There can be no hope for a united Europe 
without Germany, and no hope for Germany except within a free 
and united Europe.” 

Even more did another passage remind me of the closing words of 
Dr. Stresemann’s last speech to the League of Nations Assembly in 
1929, a few days before his death. Mr. Churchill said : 


France and Britain, ‘both’ sorely distressed, can combine together 
and, thus joined, have the superior power to raise Germany, even more 
shattered, to an equal rank and to lasting association: with them. 
Then these three countries, helping each other, conscious of their 
future united greatness, forgetting ancient feuds and the horrible deeds 
and tragedies of the past, can make the core or the nucleus on which all 
the other civilised democracies of Europe,-bond or free, can one day 
rally or combine. Woe be it -to anyone in the free world who, by lack 
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“of understanding or by lack of good will or lack of world hope, or any 
more flagrant fault or blunder, obstructs or delays this essential com- 
bination. .. . I do not wish to fall into vague generalities. Let me 
express our policy as I see it in a single sentence: ‘ Britain and France 
stretch forth hands of friendship to Germany. ” This, if successful, 
could enable Europe to live again. 


I was not in the House of Commons on March 28th, and could sat 
judge the effect of Mr. Churchill’s words upon those who heard them. 
But I was in a gallery of the League of Nations Assembly on September 
gth, 1929, above the rostrum from which Stresemann spoke, and was 
- astonished to see him thrust aside the authorised text he had been 
reading—a text not only revised and sanctioned by the Cabinet in 
Berlin but checked, as he read it, by his fellow delegates in Geneva 
lest he depart from it in any way—and spoke, for the first time in the 
Assembly, as a man determined to speak his own mind. A few days 
earlier Briand had alluded, somewhat vaguely, to quelque lien 
fédéral as desirable between the countries of Europe, but had not 
generated great enthusiasm for it. Stresemann’s tone, on the contrary, 
as he began to improvise the unauthorised conclusion of his speech, 
was marked by a degree of passionate sincerity that impressed even 
delegates who knew no German. What'he said struck me the more 
because he had not always been “ European ” in his outlook, and I 
had been prevented from speaking publicly on the part Germany might 
. play in a Europe-united for peace when, on the invitation of one of 
his broader-minded officials, I had gone to Berlin for that purpose in 
December 1926. Now in September 1929 he'spoke with fire and faith, 
and poured scorn on sceptics and doubters with a German expression 
I had-never before heard. It was “ prdnumerando-pessimisten,” or 
those who pay in advance their quota of discouragement, and it stuck 
in my memory. 

“ Why,” Stresemann asked, “should it be an impossible idea to 
gather together whatever can unite the States of Europe? Where is 
a European coinage? Where are European postage stamps? I 
decline to 1egard:as utopian the economic simplification and unifica- 
_ tion of European States ; rather do I think it an unconditional duty 
to work in this direction.” - Then he concluded, with the emphasis 
of a man who may have beet conscious that he was framing his political 
testament, less indeed_as German Foreign Secietary than as a colleague 
to the other members of the Assembly : 


We, in our sphere, have the serious and sober task of bringing the 
peoples nearer to each other, of bridging their antagonisms. Beyond 
doubt, they are not yet so near as could be wished. Beyond doubt, 
there are antagonisms.. It will be.hard work to move forward, to 
lessen these antagonisms, to approach the state of things we all desire. 

- Nor will the work be done alone through zest and cheering. Rather 
will it belong to the kind of work of which a German poet once said ; 


Dass sie zum Bau der Ewigkeiten 

Zwar Sandkorn nur um Sandkorn reicht, 
Doch von der grossen Schuld der Zeiten 
Minuten, Tage, Jahre streicht. 7, 


I forget if Dr. Paul Schmidt, Stresemann’s ‚official ' E E 
attempted to translate these lines on the spur of the moment. He may. 
“have done so. I know.only that the impression they. made on the 
Assembly was immediate and profound. They were, in fact, Strese- 
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mann’s contribution of a “ grain of sand:” to ‘the “ building of eterni- 
ties” in which he had come to believe. Yet, even then, he had lost 
‘touch with the feelings of his own people, who were soon to follow 


Adolf Hitler and, within ten years, to let loose the second world war. , 


He may have hoped that a goodly number of them had, like him, gone 
through an inner transformation, and were beginning to feel themselves 
Europeans as well as Germans. In reality the number was so small as 
to be politically incapable of withstanding Nationalist propaganda 
based upon denunciations of the “ war eu lie ” and of the “stab in 
the back.” 

In the days before Locarno Semani kasdi had helped to foster 
belief that Germany had borne no special degree of responsibility for 
the war or 1914-18. Indeed, it was knowledge of his intention as 
Foreign Secretary to repudiate explicitly any such responsibility that 
induced Ramsay MacDonald'and Herriot to move, in the League 
Assembly of September 1924, the resolution which authorised the 
drafting of the Gereva Protocol; and it was apprehension lest the 
protocol worsen Germany’s position that inspired Stresemann to take 


the step of which Locarno was the outcome. Before and immediately | 


after Locarno, his “ European ” sincerity was open to doubt. Not 
before 1928 could it be prudently relied upon. By that time he had 
begun to lose his hold on German opinion. Those who identified him 
with Germany- were grievously mistaken. 

There is to-day no Stresemann in Germany. - Nor is the number of 
, German “ Europeans ” -likely to be large. Onè is driven to wonder 
what -or whom Mr. Winston Churchill had in mind when he spoke of 
“Germany ” without careful definition of that ambiguous term, 
Did he mean only the Western German Federation, or did he cherish 
a concept of German unity that would presuppose the 1emoval of 
Allied zones of occupation, including the Russian eastern zone ? 
Hardly more precise were his recommendations that “ the Germans ” 
should “aid in the defence of their own country and of Western 
Europe.” He may have given this grave matte: the most careful 
consideration; but until.his reasons for broaching it in public are 
more’ amply and more convincingly stated, the views expressed by 
Mr. Ernest Bevin are likely to command wider approval. Mr. Bevin’s 
remark—‘ If we want to bring France and Germany together, this 
talking about arming the Germans is going to set the clock back for 


a considerable time ’—was as sound as his previdus reference’to the.. 


t 


German Socialists was salutary. “ I have often to tell my Socialist’ 


colleagues in Germany,” he said, “ that they are a little too nationalist 
for me, and their nationalism breaks through their idea of social 
democracy rather too frequently to make me feel comfortable in arriv- 
‘ing at decisions in dealing with them. All that means caution.” The 
truth is that Western Governments cannot be too cautious in assuming 
that Germans share their conceptions of “ democracy,” social or other ; 
and Mr. Winston Churchill might be surprised to learn how his sugges- 
tion that German forces be aligned with those of the Western Powers 
in the defence of Europe-strikes some German minds. 

There is, I. believe, no reason to doubt the sincerity of Western 
Germans, in ‘repudiating that suggestion. One of the “ historic” 
grievances of Germans against England was that German troops were 
humiliated and degraded by being used as England’s “ Continental 
sword ” ; and so fat was this grievance from being forgotten, even in 
1928, that Herr ‘Mahraun, the founder of the Young German Order, 
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sent his chief lieutenant to London with instructions to warn Mr. 
Churchill, Lord Birkenhead, and others who were supposed to favour 
the rearmament of Germany against Russian Communism, that the 
. youth of Germany would scorn again to serve as England’s “‘ Continen- 
tal sword.” Fantastic though the notion was that Mr. Churchill 
contemplated anything ofthe kind, it was taken seriously in 
Germany ; and it is highly probable that Mr. Churchill’s recent sug- 
gestions will have been interpreted by Germans as lending colour to 
it. The more satisfactory is it that Mr. Bevin should have dissented 
emphatically from the idea of any rearmament of Germans, and 
should have said, “ We are all against it. It is a frightful decision to 
take.” 

There is, I believe, only one means of ensuring the spontaneous 
adherence of Western Germany to the Western European Union with 
the Atlantic Union behind it. If the Western Powers are united and > 
strong the Germans will wish to be associated with them. If they 
are divided and weak the Germans will demand concessions as the 
price of joining them-—a process to which there would be no end. 
For this reason the meeting of the North Atlantic Council in London 
on May 8th may be of decisive importance. Mr. Dean Acheson, the 
United States Secretary of State, will be in a position far stronger 
than he could have been if the framework of American foreign policy, 
which he defined in his recent California speeches, had not- been 
accepted as : profound and enlightening ” by Mr. John Foster Dulles, 
who is to work with‘him in the State Department as Republican con- 
sultant. The return to a “bi-partisan ” foreign policy, implied in 
the appointments to the State Department of Mr. Dulles and of Mr. 
Cooper, the Republican ex-Senator from Kentucky, should be of good 
augury for the adoption of a consistent American policy both in Asia 
and in Europe. 

Consistency in Asian policy is as needful as co-ordinated strength 
in Europe. Not everybody in Great Britain follows American affairs 
closely enough to understand the direct influence of the Communist 
victory in China upon the Atlantic Union. We are too accustomed to 
stare at the Iron Curtain, as it stretches across Europe and shuts off 
our view of countries and things behind it, and too prone to forget 
that the Pacific seaboard of the United States affects American political 
thinking almost if;not quite as much as the Atlantic seaboard. Recent 
Russian incitements of European Communism to increased activity 
against the plans to “ put teeth ” into the Atlantic Pact may well be 
an outcome of the confidence, perhaps the over-confidence, of Moscow, 
in the triumph of Communism throughout South-East Asia. This 
mood of confidence began with the growing success of Chinese 
Communism, but it has been steadily increased by the confusion into 
which the downfall of Chinese Nationalism under Chiang Kai-shek 
threatened to throw American diplomatic action. 

Up to November 1948 the main issues of American foreign policy 
had lain in or had been connected with Europe. President Truman, 
faced with a Congress mainly hostile, worked with leading Republicans, 
and especially with Senator Vandenberg, to maintain effective bi- 
partisan diplomacy. The assumption may have been that Mr. Dewey 
would soon replace Mr. Truman at the. White House, and that Mr. 
John. Foster Dulles would be the new Secretary of State. But the 
elections of November 1948 reinstated Mr. Truman in the Presidency, 
and gave him Democratic majorities in both Houses of Congress. 
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Senator Vandenberg, who might have been able to ease the stresses 
of this situation, fell seriously ill and could no longer exert his influence. 
This was the position when the Communist trrumph in China gave 
Republicans a stick to beat the President with. They used it 
vigorously, without pausing to remember that they had not heeded 
the warnings of General Marshall, when he was Ambassador to China, 
against continued support of Chiang Kai-shek. Before long, Republican 
extremists began'to ascribe the failure of the State Department to 
sinister Communist influences upon its officials. Thus, at a time when 
a careful redrafting of policy was needed in the State Department and 
in Congress, a witch-hunt for Communists and their sympathisers 
went on and was carried to a paroxysm of hysteria. Not even Mr. 
Dean Acheson escaped obloquy. Those in the free world who watched 
this orgy of unreason were sorely troubled. Moscow, encouraged, 
ordered fresh Communist offensives in Asia and Europe, and may have 
‘smiled at the thought that if the Washington witch-hunt had been 
organised by Russian agents it a hardly have served the Kremlin 
better. 

Great credit is due to Mr. Acheson fo having kept his head and stood 
his ground. Acting, apparently, alone, he appealed over the heads of 
his Congressional detractors to enlightened public opinion, and went to 
California—where the Pacific and the Far East can be “felt” as 
plainly as the Atlantic and Europe can be “ felt ” in New York and 
Washington—to ‘deliver a series of outstanding speeches. President 
Truman wisely backed him up. Senator Vandenberg courageously 
wrote a letter to recall the principles of bi-partisanship and to remind 
the American people that the survival of a free world must depend 
on American leadership. In return President Truman appointed 
Messrs. Dulles and Cooper as Republican consultants in the State 
Department. It is under these auspices that Mr. Acheson will 
attend the meeting of the North Atlantic Council-on May 8th and will 
certainly confer with Mr. Bevin and M. Schumati upon the position 
in Asia. 

It is not a happy position. Apart from China, where famine is adding 
to the miseries of protracted war, there is fighting in Southern Korea, 
the Philippines, Viet Nam and Indonesia, while the problem of 
countering Communist aggression in Malaya seems as far as ever from 
a satisfactory solution. The fullest co-operation between the United 
States and the Commonwealth is indispensable for Western policy in 
Asia to have a fair chance of success, and it is noteworthy that Mr. 
Acheson has shown “interest” in the Commonwealth Conference 
which is soon to meet at Sydney to discuss means of economic assist- 
ance to South-East Asia. There can be no quick or easy way through 
the thicket of difficulties that beset every approach to a problem which 
the rise of nationalism among Asian peoples has rendered peculiarly 
complicated. Years or decades may pass before definite progress can 
be made in dealing with it.. Yet Mr. Acheson’s visit to Europe, and the 
Sydney conference, show at least that the Western world means to 
tackle, not to shirk it. 

In so doing it may provide the Asian beoples with an alternative 
‘to the influence of Soviet Russia. In matters like this, moral factors 
have a weight not inferior to that of material aid. In my belief the 
one thing that would be likely to bring on a situation out of which a 
third world war must arise would be for the Western Powers to show 
faintheartedness or to abandon in despair the defence of their- civilisa- 
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tion. This is as true of Europe as it is of Asia. Sooner or later Soviet 
Russia may be accessible to some reasonable understanding, provided- 
always that she is persuaded of Western strength. For other reasons’ 
- than those adduced by ‘Mr. Churchill I do not think that it lies in the” 
interest of Russia to let loose another world-wide struggle, however eager 
she may be to undermine, disrupt and demoralise Western resistance.. 
My own estimate of probabilities is that the present distressful condition 
of nagging and mischievous non-war may last some years, but that if. 
the nations of the free world are resolute and firm they will not find 
their position weakened by the lapse of time. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


| ° LEON BLUM. 
HEN -a popular party is self-excluded from the exercise of, 
W government half the activity of its leadership is oratory. 
Léon Blum entered the Chamber of Deputies in 1919. Not 
until seventeen years later did Socialists take office in any Ministry. 
In this period Blum abounded in oratory. By his speeches and his 
articles in the Populaire, the newspaper he founded, he built. up- 
the. unassailable prestige which he enjoyed in the Socialist. world. 
Yet Léon Blum lacked some of the attributes of the born orator. 
The tall spare figure, seemed at first view austere and distant. A 
pince-nez guarded the eyes; the mouth was veiled by a heavy 
drooping moustache; above all, the voice was low and toneless. 
One hand perpetually clasped and unclasped ashandkerchief. .These 
defects were forgotten as -he led his hearers into the charm of his 
argument. He saw all the points of his subject with the piercing 
clarity of a Jewish brain. There was the same uncoloured lucidity in 
expression.’ Sentence-followed perfectly formed sentence, a continuous 
sequence of persuasion. A`“ purple patch ” was rare; less rare an 
occasional stroke offmordant wit. Feeling was not absent. The orator’s 
sincerity was manifest even to foreign audiences unable to follow his 
discourse closely. He often rose even to passion. Then his speech became 
torrential, but it remained as sinless in form as the music of Mozart. 
He had not the inflaming eloquence of his predecessor Jaurés. His 
appeal was addressed. directly to reason. The success of such a leader 
among: the most diverse working-class communities was an illustration. 
of ‘the unfailing respect of the French people for intellect. When he 
lost his seat in Paris this delicate and abstemious man at once won the 
confidence of the electors of wine-growing Narbonne. 

Blum began his adult career as an intellectual quite outside politics. 
Born in Paris on April oth, 1872, he finished: his education at the Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, that remarkable institution which forms pro- 
fessors and teachers but also, generation by generation, makes the 
most brilliant contribution to the French élite, not only in scholarship 
and letters but in politics and diplomacy. Blum was here a contempo- 

of M. Herriot. At twenty-three he was an official at the Conseil 
d’Etat. Immediately, however, he turned to writing. He was a brilliant 
literary and dramatic critic. He wrote books on Goethe and Stendhal 
and one on marriage, the much-discussed theories of which were not 
drawn from the experience of his own-happy domestic life. But he was 
captivated by Jaurès (another N ieee and in 7899 jena T 
Socialist Party. ; l f 
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‘Some critical admirers have judged that Léon Blum missed his true 
destiny: He remained a pure intellectual, they argue, astray in the 
rough-and-tumble, the manceuvres and crude compromises of politics. 
Should a man who has shown high promise as a writer abandon letters 
for politics? The question had presented itself to writers before, for 
instance to Morley; who gave it the same answer as Blum.. A final 
judgment is obviously impossible, since it cannot be known what Blum 
would ultimately have given to literature. Part of the judgment, 
however, must depend on the view taken of his achievement in politics. 
Was he successful as a political leader and a statesman? If his success 
were to be measured by his positive achievement as a Minister in office 
the result must seem fragmentary and inconclusive. But his effective 
action, was largely independent of office. He led a great party for a gener- 
ation. He and his party constantly influenced the conduct of Govern- 
ments. Perhaps his greatest work in politics was the radical change he 
effected in the method of Socialist action. Under his guidance the 
Socialists ceased to be a party of permanent opposition or detachment 
and became, as the French say, a “ party of government.” Early in 
the ‘thirties he announced that the party was ready to break with its, 
past and to take office a Government oe the occasion should 


present itself. i 


It has.been said, with some ee of reason, tal this decision was 
taken too-late. It might well have been taken in 1924, after the victory. 


of the bloc.des gauches, but Blum refused to,co-operate actively in the . 


Radical Government of M. Herriot. If Socialist. participation had 
begun then French politics would have been on a'steadier basis when 


the European crisis..came to put France to the test. When’ the; 


occasion for the Socialists to take office finally presented itself after the 
triumph of the Popular Front in 1936 it' was in 1 conditions of immense 
difficulty both at home and abroad. 

. Hitler had just begun his series of aggressions*by the ninn -occu~ 
pation of the Rhineland. The Spanish civil war wás raging. In France 
“ stay-in ” strikes had begun before the election and were spreading: 
Blum, who became Prime Minister, faced the situation with courage 
and broad decision. He steadied foreign policy by a close understanding 


. with Great Britain. He dealt with the dangerous internal situation’ 


promptly on a national basis. A general agreement between the C.G.T. 
and the employers’ organisations promoted by him;put an end to the 


strikes. He then used his great majority to pass through Parliament a, 


programme of social legislation on an unprecedented scale. In a single 
year or so the nationalisation of armament works, the forty-hour week, 
the raising of the school-leaving age and other measures testified to the 
sudden efficiency of the Parliamentary machine. Meanwhile public 
confidence in the franc was doubtful. The Prime Minister assumed the 
return of prosperity as:a certainty. Prosperity could only come by the 
re-establishment of confidence.: Blum seemed to have made the mistake 
of supposing that prosperity would.come first and that public confidence 
would follow. His Ministry came to an end when the Senate refused 
it plenary powers to save the franc. In 1938 he formed ‘amid in- 
creasing difficulties a second short-lived Administration. But by that 
time ‘the Popular Front was a broken instrument--of government. 
The moment was rapidly approaching when the only cause which a 
French statesman could hope to serve was the cause of national self- 
preservation. ` ne oe 

His experience as a , Minister aie therefore ina disappointment; 
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but it had proved the Ptime Minister’s capacity for broad and resolute 
handling of affairs: His social policy probably saved France from 
crippling internal disorder. And it certainly raised the interests of the 


. industrial workers to a new status in French politics, a status from 


which they have not since fallen. Arrested.in October 1940, first kept 
in detention by the Vichy authorities and afterwards handed over to 
the Germans, Blum supported the miseries of confinement and deporta- . 
tion with the calm courage which never failed him. He appeared in 


‘public for one moment with great moral dignity, when he defended 


not so much himself as the „Republic at the Riom trial. 

` Liberated from confinement in the Tyrol in 1944 Léon Blum'came 
back to France aged and enfeebled by suffering. He entered upon the 
last phase of his career surrounded by a new respect tinged with a 
quickened sympathy. He did not return to Parliament as a member. 
For a few weeks at the end of 1946 he was head of a Government of 
transition to bridge the gap between the election of the first National 
Assembly and the coming-into force of the new Constitution. In 1948 he 
presented himself as Prime Minister-designate before the National As- 
sembly in a vain attempt to gather together a majority effective enough 
to dominate the heterogeneous mixture of Communists and Conserva- 
tives which formed the Opposition. In 1946 he. had conducted delicate ' 
financial negotiations at Washington on behalf of the Government. 
But the true rôle which fell to him was that of a kind of Elder.Statesman 


‘of the Republic. His counsel was repeatedly sought and carried weight. 


And he still remained; in a period of bewildering vicissitudes, the chief 
guide of his own party. His articles in the Populaire, written with all | 
his old lucidity and persuasiveness, not infrequently inaugurated a 
campaign for specific political purposes. | 
The combination of idealism and resolute pad o is one of the 


elements of greatness in politics. Blum did- not embark on his career 


without long reflection and hesitation. Once his choice was made he 
kept his singleness'é6f aim from beginning to end.. An idealist of this 
stamp may make mistakes in judgment, but when Blum had deter- 
mined on his course he defended it with supreme skill. He maintained 
unity in his party because his moral ascendancy was backed by his 
intellectual authority. Some observers ask whether this unity can 
survive his departure. There is at this moment no obvious successor 
to.him. If his influence had been removed two or three years ago two 
opposing tendencies would have been at work in the Socialist Party; 
But the Communist rivalry, which was-the disturbing agent, is now less 


‘dynamic. While internal differences are less manifest, the Socialist 


Party seems little inclined at present to resume the participation in 
government which it abandoned a few months ago. It has expressed 
no wish to provoke a crisis. It is too early to judge whether the return 
to the old tradition of non-participation is more than a momentary 
tactical change. In the present fluid condition of French politics.events 
are often the masters of party policy, and before the general election 
events may bring new arguments to the Socialists. It is certain that in 
finding the right answer to them the directors of Socialist policy will. 
miss the wisdom of the old counsellor who has gone. 
W. L. MIDDLETON. ; Ta 
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THE END OF MILITARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN GERMANY. 


"MHIS article is intended to give a brief outline of the significance - 
of the change in the status of our occupation of Western Germany. 
The change is clearly marked: by the top hat of the High 
Commissioner replacing the general officer’s cap as much as by the 
enactment of the occupation statute. The significance of it all is more 
obscure. It is held by some that the end of military government is the 
natural consequence of our previous occupation policy, and that 
conditions in Germany justified the substitution of civilian for military 
government. Those who believe that there is considerable divergence 
between the objects of the policy and the'results achieved at the time 
of the change put the blame either on the policy itself or on the execu- 
tion of it, or on both. Finally there are some who picture our occupation 
helplessly buffeted between Russian and American policy, and ascribe 
our failure to the complete absence of any consecutive policy or — 
energetic execution of our own. 

None of these explanations is satisfactory. Only’ those who see the 
success of our occupation policy in terms of sufficient German economic 
prosperity to support independence from occupation would accept the ' 
first interpretation. This view ignores Potsdam and the declarations of 
policy following on Potsdam. Criticism levelled at the policy has been 
manifold, but the onus of showing what the policy to be criticised 
really was rests with the critics and remains mostly unfulfilled. The 
third view presupposes the Foreign Office and the Government speakers 
in and out of Parliament to be hypocrites or dreamers. We shall attempt 
to show here what the policy was, why it was largely inapplicable and 
ony it was abandoned. 

The formal act of making our so-called military occupation into a 
eran supervision was the end of a long process of changes, not the 
inauguration of a new deal. The rule of the soldier had not been a 
reality in the British Zone since August 1945, and from that time 
onwards the soldiers serving in the Control Commission or Military 
. Government were treated as serving faute de mieux, and were being 
rapidly replaced by bona fide civilians. The army was increasingly, 
isolated from and had no voice in military government. By 1947 the 
fact that the Military Governor, his deputy and some of the heads 
of Control Commission departments were general officers was an 
anachronistic emphasis on the military nature of our occupation 
which did not correspond to the facts. 

Similarly what seemed like concessions in our policy towards Germany 
were. all the time being made. The vigour of our early denazification and 
dismantling, policy was continuously reduced, while the long-term 
internment of dangerous characters was superseded by a qualified 
system of release. The authority of German local and provincial 
bodies, in relation to the population and to the occupation authorities, 
was steadily increasing. It is, however, debatable how far these 
undoubted facts may be taken as evidence of a changing policy, for 
the gradual disappearance of these restrictive measures may either 
be described as the completion of the negative side of British policy, or 
better still for the clearing of the ground prior to the’ execution of our 
long-term policy: Denazification, it is held, was rightly or wrongly not 
considered as an end in itself, but a preparation for the positive recon- 
struction of official and political life in Germany. We shall later examine 
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this policy, but state here.the proposition. ae these aoei did 1 not 

- affect our policy itself. 
The Potsdam agreement envisaged a minimum of ten to fifteen years’ - 
. for the completion of our occupation policy.. The tasks laid down by the., 
agreement as preliminary to successful reconstruction were :, (1) The: 
elimination, of the political. and military. elements unchangeably hostile : : 
to'our future policy in Germany ; (2) The destruction of industrial, 
potential primarily of use for military purposes ; (3) The establishment ; 
of a genuinely competitive political system* ; (4) The appearance of 
men at the head -of:political and administrative affairs on whom the , 
allies could rely ‘to’ conduct German affairs according: to the allies’. 
view..of the German problem: This meant above. all subscription, to the 
fact that Germany was guilty of the war and that she had been militarily; 
defeated. — 

The argument over the length of time Gen should be odenupied 
is thus by-itself meaningless. The question.should be: How long.will. 
it take to bring about the fundamental but preliminary conditions, 1f. 
necessary by the use ‘of coercion, to enable British policy to become: 
effective, and how. much further time will be required to make this , 
policy successful? Unless it can be shown, that our policy operated.. 
under the conditions for which it was designed itis clearly dangerous. 
automatically to connect our present situation with the failure ,of the- 
policy. Therefore we must now-inquire how far the preliminary con- 
ditions were fulfilled- and if British policy was ever put into, execution _ 
at all. ~ 

It is clear that the early steps towards the creation of the right con- 
ditions -were taken without adequate recognition of their importance. 
What has been considered, even. by those serving in Germany at the 
time, as lack of policy was in fact a lack of understanding of the relation: 
between the realities.of the German situation and’ the conditions, 
required for the operation of our policy. An example may be taken 
from the British attitude towards German functionaries. This question. 
was obviotisly fundamental to the success of our occupation, and indeed. 
a careful weeding of.the German, Civil Service and large entrepreneurs 
‘had been planned. It was-found, however, that instead of scrutinising, 
-an existing and functioning organisation, that dangerous body, had. ` 
completely. disappeared, and instead the British authorities found 
themselves faced -with ,the necessity of creating a new organisation, i in, 
‘a hurry: The testpintended to be applied to the civil servant was- not, 
applied,-to.the individual in. his private capacity. - Even where it- was’ 
clear that a policeman or a ministerial chief had-recently served under, 
the Nazis, the need for technical qualifications often-overcame the 
prudence of political. discernment. This hasty recruitment” reached; 
its gréatest point in the selection of teachers. Most of them were taken. 
over from the previous régime. It is impossible to blame the British 
„Control Commission official. He expected, and had been. led to expect, 
the gradual removal of existing cadres, not the hurried formation of 
new ones. But thecertainty of a successful result was no greater than- 
that of a lottery, for the questions involved were beyond the scope. of 
the British technician. The success or failure of our policy. thus fell 
into the hands of German functionaries. whose attitude to it and. to us, 
was at best uncertain. - - 
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‘In spite of an irritatingly elaborate mechanism of control, the possi- 
bilities of effective supervision were limited. German institutions 
are radically different from our own and the more deeply a British 
expert was versed in the details of our system the more difficult it would 
be for him to feel at home in Germany. Frequently business had to be | 
transacted through bad interpreters. The curious mixture of flexibility 
and obstinacy shown by the German authorities made it very difficult 
to measure their reliability and co-operation. Above all the method 
adopted by our authorities for enforcing their ideas with regard to 
changes in German administrative and political. structure did not 
correspond to the nature of the task before them.. A complete re- 
organisation at the time of chaos in 1945 might have been possible with 
energy and determination ; an acceptance of the centralised principles 
of German tradition might have led to the internal improvement 
of the system by careful control over the men at the top. But the hope 
of changing a traditional and technically successful system in the 
direction of our own by injiinction and alteration of details'was small. 
In the field-of education, for example, the mere encouragement of 
existing local authorities to assume more and unprécedented respon- 
sibility, running counter to the whole tiadition of the system, was 
bound to fail. In politics the haste to establish interprovincial and inter- 
zonal parties before local politics had become organised or effective 
may similarly show itself to have been a failure. Success in these’ 
attempts could only be achieved if the majority of Germans were 
willing to co-operate, or could be forced to do so. There were too féw . 
Control Commission officials for this. 

The check on these éarly steps came much later. The new German 
Civil Service was only investigated during 1946’ and 1947, when any 
large-scale changes would have meant a return to complete admini- 
strative chaos. Nevertheless, this period was marked by an internal 
struggle between the security officials and the-technicians, between 
political reliability and technical efficiency. In thé'circumstances we 
have already noted the struggle was bound. to be tneven. Technical 
qualifications could be measured ; political reliability was by its very | 
nature speculative. What criterion should be applied ? ‘The terms 
currently used were “Nazi” and “‘ militarist.”” An authoritative definition 
was only attempted in January 1947, and proved impossible in one, 
unhelpful in the other case. The important criterion, the future as 
opposed to the past attitude, remained utterly ephemeral. But the- 
belated recognition of the need for certainty brought into action the 
categories originally to be used for the elimination of the Nazi Civil 
Service and supporters. It is one of the most curious aspects of our 
occupation that the almost careless flexibility at the beginning sharply 
contrasts with the rigidity of these categories and- of their application. 
If a man fell into one of the groups concerned, he was unemployable 
in any capacity save as a manual worker. If he did not, nothing could 
prevent ‘him from being employed. Where exceptions were made, this 
was due to dispensation rather than to any recognition that the system 
_might be fallible. 

Until the beginning of 1948 the British Zone was dominated by these 
categories. Internment, denazification, employment, political and even 
entrepreneurial authority were all governed by them. Behind them 
British policy was almost undetectable—for the Germans. There soon 
arose a, complete, contradiction between those who made the policy 
and those for whom the policy was made. For the British these questions | 
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allowed their full importance, perhaps even more than that. There‘is 
considerable divergence, as we have noted at the beginning, over the 
extent of our success in Germany. But both those who claim that we 
were successful and those who see failure in our four-year military 
occupation talk in terms of occupation policy. They compress the 
fifteen years in which the policy was based into four years and judge 
it on that basis. If we take the trouble to read the Potsdam agreement 
and the statements of policy made at the time, it is clear that our 
occupation policy as a whole, like the French constitution of 1793, 
“ remained an object of admiration without‘ever leaving its glass case.” 

This does not absolve us from determining exactly what was achieved 
during our four years occupation. On our analysis even if we were 
completely successful in our attempts during this time, about three- 
fifteenths of the programme was fulfilled, or, as the Marxists would 
put it, the plan was fulfilled to 20 per cent. In view of the early mis- 
takes, and the difficulties which beset the occupation all the time, it is 
likely that our success in Germany was rather less than this. Surely 
not a very encouraging picture for the future. The only alternative is 
to believe that the Potsdam view of German needs was unduly pessi- 
mistic, and that experience has shown that the task of the occupation 
was really far less severe. No one in this country has yet, admitted this 
to be the case, least of all the Government. 

It is therefore to be hoped that for the future relations between 
this country and Germany these unpleasant facts will be borne in mind. 
They need not necessarily lead to constant ill will’on the part of. the 
British authorities. On the other hand they may prevent the evangelical 
attitude towards German problems which some of: our statesmen and 
public figures have been showing. Any mission ‘Britain may have had 
to pacify Germany may go the same way as Gladstone’s mission to 
pacify Ireland, which was already well on the way to failure at the time 
it became a mission. . 

aeoo J. P. Nettie. 


KING LEOPOLD AND THE ALLIES. | 


HY has King Leopold such a bad Press in this country ? True, 
W most readers have only been allowed to hear one side of the 
discussion which has been bitterly pursued in Belgium during 
the last years. As a rule, however, the general public is not keenly 
interested in the criticisms dealing with the.King’s private affairs, his 
second marriage, or his absences from Laeken under German escort. 
There is eyen a feeling that the anti-Monarchists have somewhat 
_ overreached ‘themselves, and that if their attacks were well founded 
' they need not have tried to bolster them up with some dubious evidence. 
What lies behind the prejudice created in some British quarters is the 
impression that Leopold III did not show himself a true friend of the 
Allies before, during and after the campaign of Flanders. 

We need not dwell on the so-called “ return to neutrality ” ere 
in 1930 by the British and French Governments and violently de- 
nounced four years later. This episode belongs to history and it has been 
conclusively shown that the “policy of independence,” as it was called 
in Belgium, far from being imposed by the King upon a. reluctant 
people, was imposed by Parliament upon his Government and- upon 
himself. It was the inevitable consequence of the policy of appease- 
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ment pursued by the Great Powers until and after Munich .and-of their 
. non-intervention after Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland, and the 
_ condition made by the Belgian people themselves ‘to the rearmament 
-of the country which this reoccupation rendered necessary. Had it. 
not taken place at that time, resistance in May 1941 would not have 
lasted longer in Belgium than it did in Holland. It may be added that 
during the seven months of the “phoney ” war Belgian neutrality 
served as a Screen behind which Britain could pursue her preparations, 
and also as a preventive against the overbold projects of an offensive 
through the Low Countries, for which ee the French nor the 
British were adequately equipped. 

Concerning the capitulation of the Belgian Army in May 1940, 
military experts, and most historians of the last war, agree to-day that 
Lord Keyes’s opinion, boldly expressed on the morrow of M. Reynaud’s 
famous speech, reflected the truth, and that those who accused King 
Leopold of incompetence or disloyalty were either misinformed or 
over-anxious to support French morale at all costs. It is now an 
established fact, which the King’s opponents in Belgium no longer 
‘question, that he followed the instructions given him first by Gamelin 
„and later by Weygand, and that he only capitulated when all his 
resources were exhausted, after being cut off from the Allied armies. 
The letter addressed by Lord Keyes-to Lord Gort on June 12th, 1940, 
and which, was only- published last year, leaves no doubt as to the 
repeated „warnings which King Leopold sent to the Allies as early as 
May 2oth. It also shows that, far from causing?the evacuation of the 
. B.E.F., the desperate resistance of the Belgians on the Lys contributed 
to a large extent to its:success by. delaying the.German advance towards 
Dunkirk from -the north. The documents published by the (Belgian 
Commission of Information of 1946, generally- known as the “ Servais 
Report,” are even more conclusive. 

It is true that in the light of these documents the King had expressed 
serious doubts as to the capacity of the French:armies to prolong their 
resistance after the crushing defeat inflicted upon them on the Meuse, 
and that he envisaged the possibility that his own army might be 
enveloped, but it is wrong to conclude from this evidence that he 
pursued thé fight half-heartedly. A general may be clear-sighted without 
‘being necessarily disloyal. The fact is that the capitulation only took 
. place several days after all hope of joining forces with the French and 
- British had disappeared. “History will do us justice,” wrote the King 
‘rafter his liberation (May 1945), “and will acknowledge that by con- 
. tinuing the struggle, from the 25th to the 28th, the Belgian Army gave 
‘the B.E.F. time to re-embark for England.... Hour by hour, during 
‘those tragic days, the British and French Governments were kept 
informed of the situation, and I only capitulated after having assured 
-the transport of the French troops, for which I was responsible, to the 
other side of the Yser.... After: the capitulation I could only follow 
. one ‘line of action. + In my order of the day, dated May 25th, I had 
promised my troops that I would share théir fate : I could not, without 
forfeiting my honour, fail my word. I followed them into captivity, 
- and it was against my. will that the German military authority assigned 
‘the Chateau of Laeken as my residence.” The decision to remain in 
‘Belgium, in spite of the advice given by his Ministers, which was later 
denounced as a breach of the Constitution, was to a considerable extent 
` determined by‘the King’s anxiety to protect the retreat of the. Allies. 
- In one of the cartoons published in this.country in June 1940 the ghost 
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of King Albert was:shown appearing to his son and reproaching him 
for his “ betrayal.” It is interesting to reflect on the fact that if the 
Belgian, national hero had found himself before the same alternative 
, Of leaving national territory or remaining with his men in Belgium 
he would also have chosen the latter course. When his Prime Minister 
pressed him to escape from Antwerp on the eve of the town’s surrender, 
in October 1914, King Albert. answered that he was determined not to 
leave his army. He took the same decision in March 1918, when the 
line of the Yser was threatened with envelopment. 

In his letter to King George at the time of the capitulation King 
Leopold explained the reasons for which he had chosen to remain in 
Belgium. He wished to watch over his soldiers, especially the prisoners 
of war, and to give moral and material support to his people. He 
wanted to use all his influence during his captivity to “ prevent the 
enemy from compelling the Belgians to associate themselves with any 
action which would be against the interests of the countries which 
had helped them in their struggle.” The text of this letter corresponds 
to the memorandum prepared by King Leopold on the first day of his 
captivity (June īst) : “ As long as our territory is useful to hostilities, 
it is our duty not to associate the country with any action against those 
who lately were our brothers-in-arms.... Therefore no negotiations 
are possible as long as Belgian territory is used for hostilities.... The 
Chief of State cannot take any action as long as Belgian territory serves 
as a base for military operations.” 

This was far more than the expression of pious intentions. The 
same men who recently urged the King to abdicate unconditionally 
recognised publicly, during the war, the services he rendered to the 
Allied cause by refusing to take any part in German-controlled admini- 
stration. Thanks to him, Belgium could never be as thoroughly organi- 
sed economically under a Gauleiter as other occupied countries. His 
presence prevented, to a large extent, the success of the efforts made by 
separatists, whether Flemings or Walloons, to break up Belgian 
unity. The exasperation which his unflinching resistance provoked 
among the Nazis and their collaborators is sufficient proof of its value. 
On several occasions their mouthpiece, Secretary General Romsée, 
approached the King’s secretary in the hope of obtaining some con- 
cession. These demands were accompanied by threats of deportation 
to Germany in May 1942 and in January 1943. 

The King’s frequent protests against German exactions and against 
the deportation of industrial workers brought matters to a head. In 
February 1943 Hitler accused him of departing from the passive 
attitude he had adopted: “ I intend your Majesty to avoid carefully 
such incidents in the future.... If you failed again to do so I should 
be compelled to order a change of residence outside Belgium.” It is 
in the light of these threats that we should explain the deportation 
of the Royal Family.in June 1944. 

In-fact, the King remained to the last a thorn in the side of the Nazi 
chiefs in Belgium. His final deportation was apparently due to Himmler. 
General von Falkenhausen had not shown the same hostility, and 
through him King Leopold had been able to obtain the reprieve of a 
large number of his subjects and to stop the cruelties practised in 
certain prison camps, notably at Merxplas. No less than 1,600 personal 
appeals were addressed to him during the occupation, and in certain | 
cases, notably that of Madame Spaak, the Sovereign had to interview 
the German Governor on several occasions before obtaining satis- 
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faction. Jt may be said that when’ he decided to remain in Belgium 
King Leopold overrated the influence he would have on the German 
authorities, and that the comfort he was able to bring to his people was 
"more moral than material. Nevertheless, many concrete proofs could 
be given of his incessant activity in, connection with food reliéf and 
several charitable organisations dealing with returned prisoners, 
deportees and other victims of the war. 

During the first months of the occupation rationing was lower in 
Belgium than anywhere else in the West, and the ravages of tuber- 
culosis increased at an alarming rate. In spite of Hitler’s promise, at 
the time of-the capitulation, that the Belgian soldiers would be free 
to return to their homes, they had been sent to Germany, and were 
only released gradually, preference being given to the Flemings in ° 
order to provoke division between the two races. Winter was coming, 
and all the King’s protests remained without result. It was then that; 
regardless of the impression his action might provoke, in Belgium or 
abroad, he decided to accept Hitler’s invitation to meet him at Berchtes- 
gaden. A first invitation, made at the time of the capitulation, had been , 
declined. It was clear that no concession could be-obtained unless King 
Leopold subjected himself to this humiliating ordeal. He prepared < 
himself carefully for the interview. From notes made at the time by his ` 
aide-de-camp we learn that he decided to take as his main theme “ the 
' material.-and moral distress of Belgium,” distress caused by “the ` 
alarming food situation, the continued captivity of the greater part ' 
of the army,” and “ the exaggerated financial changes ” resulting from 
the occupation. The only reference to politics is a paragraph mentioning 
that he would “ firmly declare that he relied on the re-establishment 
of the country’s independence,” and that if his resumption of power 
were ever suggestedhe would “ oppose an absolute refusal to any such 
project.” The interview, was. bound to fail on such an agenda, which 
does not agree with the famous ‘‘ Schmidt document,” used and abused 
by the King’s opponents in’1945. If Hitler had hoped to induce him 
to depart from his attitude of passive resistance he was sorely disap- 
pointed. Count von Biilow, former German Ambassador at Brussels, 
declared in 1945 that Ambassador Hewel, Ribbentrop’s right-hand 
man, had expressed in the following terms the result of the visit : 
Hitler said that he “had no use for this King either ; it would be 
necessary to put an end to him as to all the other Kings of Europe.” 
Incidentally, this language is very similar to that used recently by 
some Belgian Communists. 

The attitude of passive resistance which was praised in this country 
and in the public declarations of the Pierlot Government in London, and 
which was denounced by the Nazis and their Belgian collaborators 
in Brussels, became suspect to an increasing number of patriots, or of ' 
Communists posing as patriots, during the last months of the war. 
The successes of the Allied armies stirced the activities of the resisters 
who did mot understand, or refused to understand, why the King did 
not join them in the Maquis, and hesitated to bring upon his country 
the disaster of reprisals such as those which overcame Holland after 
the failure of Arnhem. On the other hand the members of the Govern- 
ment in London pressed upon the Sovereign the necessity of giving 
them - certain guarantees concerning his’ future policy after -the 
_ liberation. The fact that the King, refused to depart from -the ° 
line of conduct he had taken four years before provoked a good deal ' 
of resentment. 
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The full story of King Leopold’s activity during the occupation 
cannot yet be told, but enough is known to show that the suspicions 
entertained in enemy quarters were not entirely unfounded. Through 
General Tilkens; the head of his military household at Laeken, he came 


` in contact with the Resistance as early as June 1940. Later, when the 


“Secret Army” was formed under Colonel Bastin, the latter only 
accepted the task entrusted to him by M. Pierlot after. asking and 
obtaining the King’s approval. Several organisations were established, 
apparently to help the families of the resisters, but really to build up 
a regular secret service. Some of their members belonged to the King’s 


-household ; among them twenty-eight officers were shot, or died in 


German camps ; others were imprisoned, or escaped to England to join 
the Belgian Army of Liberation. These facts, well known at Laeken, 
were confirmed by an article published in the Belgian Press in 
January 1950 by the Ligue des Combattants Loyalistes, “ anxious to 
enlighten soldiers and resisters on the King’s attitude during the tragic 
years.’ 

The accusation of disloyalty to the. Allies or to the Belgians who took 
an active part in ‘the Resistance does not rest on reliable evidence. 
There is no doubt, on the other hand, that King Leopold gave concrete 
proof of his sympathy for the Allied cause, and that he took heavy 
risks to help it. The Belgian Press has on several occasions published 


, Statements according to which he succeeded in sending useful infor- 


mation to this country during the years of his captivity. It appears 
for instance that in August 1940, having heard from one of the officers 
of his household, Major van den Heuvel, that the Germans were build- 
ing special landing craft in preparation for an-invasion of Britain, .he 
immediately gave instructions that this news should be transmitted 
by wireless to Lord Keyes. “ We must, at all costs; warn the British.” 
I have some reason to believe that further evidence of this secret 
activity will shortly come to light.. In a memorandum written 
in January 1944 for the guidance of those who might be called 
upon ‘to receive the Allies if he were unable to be present, the 
King omitted to render thanks for a liberation which had not yet 
taken place. This has beeti denounced by his opponents as a glaring 
proof of disloyalty. Let us hope that they will soon be able to 
recognise their mistake and remember that ‘‘ deeds are better than 
words.” i; l 
EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


é 


P.S.—Since the above was written, King Leopold has given a 
further proof of the scrupulous, some may even say over-scrupulous, 
way in which he wishes to fulfil his moral engagements. Just as he 
kept his promise to the Allies and to his people before and during the 
war, without regard for his personal interests, he has shown his willing- 
ness to sacrifice what he considers his legal rights in order to prevent 
strife in his own country. In his broadcast speech of April 15th he 
suggested a solution to the crisis—the delegation of his prerogatives 
to his son after his return—which should be acceptable to all but 
the enemies of the monarchy. It is difficult to see how he could make 
further important concessions without offending the loyal majority 


- who voted in favour of his unconditional Pete, through the referen- 


dum of March 12th.—E. C. 


UNESCO FROM WITHIN. 


ARIETY appears to the layman the keynote of U.N.E.S.C.Q. 

\ / activities. It is enough to glance through any of the numerous 
publicity pamphlets put out by the organisation in a number of 
different languages to find mention of dozens of so-called projects, 
covering all continents, and, nominally at least, most fields of intellec- 
tual endeavour. These projects, at random, inélude: The experiment in 
fundamental education, at present conducted in the mountain valley 


of Marbial (Haiti) ; the publication of Museum, devoted to technical 


museum problems ; the. inquiry into the distinctive character of the 
various national cultures; the study of biological and physical 


phenomena at high altitudes (irreverently referred to by gay critics .. 


as love-making in the mountains); the establishment of the book-, 
coupon scheme which facilitates the purchase of foreign books ; meet- 
ings of archivists, musicians, social scientists of all kinds (sociologists, 
political scientists, economists, etc.) with the aim of setting up their 
respective international associations ; the printing of a de luxe edition 


of Masaccio’s paintings ; seminars to promote education for inter- , 


national ‘understanding ; the international institute, which studies ways 
and means for the development of the wooded’ wastes in the basin of 
the Amazon ; distribution of school supplies and scientific equipment 
in war-devastated countries ; schools for the children of. refugees in the 


Near East ; Field.Science Co-ordinating Offices which collect, exchange, | 
and disseminate scientific information ; revision of history text-books 


from the -viewpoint of international understanding ; translations of 
great classics; analysis and definition of liberty and democracy ; 
the distribution of scholarships and fellowships ; weekly radio pro- 
grammes, etc. F 

This range of projects may cause critics to smile nowadays. In the 
early stage of the organisation the variety was an asset and, possibly, 
the major contribution of the volcanic mind of its first Director- 
General, Dr. Huxley. The task entrusted tò U.N.E.S.C.O. by the 
United Nations was difficult and complex : to advance, “through the 
educational and scientific and cultural relations of the peoples of the 
- world, the objectives of international peace'and of the common welfare 
of mankind.” Who knew how to translate this general programme into 
some kind of action ? Three years ago, in a speech delivered before the 
United States National Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O., Mr. MacLeish 
had stated: “The real labour is to lay bare and discover a fundamental 
agreement about war and peace, and life and death, and man and the 
enemies of man, which does, in fact, already exist in the world.” More 
cautiously, on the same occasion, M. Bonnet, leaving aside the unproved 
existence of a fundamental agreement still to be discovered, suggested, 
on the basis of his experience as head of the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation, that U.N.E.S.C.O. “ must be based on the 
idea of intellectual exchanges,” should embark “on an extensive 
education of public opinion.” It was necessary then to experiment in 
order to find out if Mr. MacLeish’s fundamental agreement really 
existed, what form intellectual exchanges should take, how public 
opinion could be influenced. There were’moreover the pressing problems 
of schools and libraries in war-devastated areas, of hundreds of 
thousands of displaced persons needing education or re-education. 
r Within the limits of a relatively small budget the first Director- 
General gave free rein to his collaborators to apply their imagination 
to the achievement of U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aims. 


-_ 
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Three years have gone by. Three General Assemblies have evaluated, 
sifted and criticised the activities of the Secretariat. Nearly fifty States 
have joined the organisation. Many felt that U.N.E.S.C.O. was spread- 
. ing into too many directions, that a more definite and clear-cut pro- 
gramme was required, that order should replace chaos, that efficiency 
should replace imagination as the keynote of the bureaucratic machine 
which had taken possession of the former Hotel Majestic in Paris. 
The terms of his mandate having expired, Dr. Huxley was replaced by 
the former Minister of Education and of Foreign Affairs in Mexico, 
Dr. Torres-Bodet, an administrator who was supposed to be more in 
sympathy with the human and social sciences, replaced the natural 
scientist. Upon his appointment the new Director-General made it 
-clear that he did not want U.N.E.S.C.O. to be an academy but that 
most of its activities should be tuned to the needs of the masses ; that 
a special effort should be made to enlighten people on the importance 
of the Declaration of Rights issued by the United Nations ; as a con- 
cession to those who had complained about U.N.E.S.C.O. inefficiency 
he also asked for quick results (these will’take the form mostly of 
publications which will appear in increasing numbers during the next 
few months). 

In spite of the impulse given by the new Director-General, which 
has resulted in longer working hours for most of the Secretariat, it is 
doubtful whether the organisation has found itself, This may be due, at 
least in part, to inability or unwillingness to face some fundamental 
issues. Recently, an influential member of the United States National 
Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. stated that a major thesis of the organi- 
sation is that education and knowledge are the-necessary conditions of 
human well-being, of mutual understanding, of- peace and security. 
However modern we think we are, our minds still appear to belong, 
so far as the rôle of education and knowledge is concerned, to the period 
—not so far distant-—-when they were looked upon as a cure-all for 
everything wrong under the sun. 

Apparently the experience of the last thirty-five years has not been 
enough to dispel old illusions, to convince us—wishful thinkers that 
we are—that education is simply a mirror reflecting the ideas, aims, 
aspirations, values, of the educators ; that knowledge has little or no 
personality. Education increases the potentialities of the human being 
but does not necessarily improve him: an educated tyrant or slave 
may simply become a more efficient tyrant or slave. It is greater 
knowledge that makes modern totalitarianism more oppressive and 
“more destructive than ancient tyranny. Education and knowledge 
promote evil as well as good, lead to greater prosperity or to greater 
want, to greater happiness or to the destruction of mankind. The 
“ good life ” represented by international peace and common welfare is 
U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aim; it cannot be achieved through the uncritical 
use of tools which per se are neither ethical nor unethical. 

To achieve U.N.E.S.C.O.’s aim education and knowledge need to be 
qualified. And the qualification simply is not there. Any oral or written 
statement stressing the rôle of education and knowledge, the need to 
spread them, U.N.E.S.C.O.’s function in bringing them to every corner 
of the world, will draw enthusiastic applause. Add a qualifying adjec- 
tive and there are loud complaints immediately. So U.N.E.S.C.O. 
carries on; in order not to offend anyone neither education nor knowledge 
are qualified, and the “good life” will be as distant in a hundred years as 
it is now if mankind has to rely only or mainly on U.N.E.S.C.O. efforts. 
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The U.N.E.S.C.O. constitution, the statements made by those who 
direct U.N.E.S.C.O. activities, emphasise mutual understanding. As 
long as this remains a harmless platitude, agreement is general. It is 
enough, however, to add that mutual understanding means a tolerant - 
attitude towards the variety of cultures at present existing, or which 
will exist in the future, and agreement disappears. Tolerance implies 
the acceptance of free expression, free flow of information, freedom of 
research, of discussion, of opinion. In a period like the present in which 
most people, as individuals and as groups, identify freedom with what 
they want themselves; the concept of a freedom embracing the largest 
variety of cultures, accepting them all on an equal basis whatever 
their philosophical, economic, religious or political implications, is 
disliked. It would be well to remember that tolerance, without which 
no mutual understanding is possible, is distasteful not only to the 
Governments of most States not yet members of U.N.E.S.C.O. but 
also to a good many of those which are. The only result of the collabor- 
ation of forces and States which refuse to admit the practical impli- 
cations of mutual understanding is a partial paralysis of U.N.E.S.C.O. 
activities, and a decrease in the influence the organisation would 
otherwise exercise. i 

If the inability to qualify education and knowledge is the greatest 
single obstacle to the development of healthy U.N.E.S.C.O. activities, 
there are other factors too which affect the efficiency of the organisa- - 
tion. Nominally, U.N.E.S.C.O. officials are appointed by the organisa- 
tion itself. In reality, in the case of many member-States, particularly 
those where free institutions exist on paper only, appointment of their 
nationals is a monopoly of whatever Government happens to be in © 
power. National Governments are not likely to send to U.N.E.S.C.O. 
those among their citizens who are internationally minded, but those 
who can be trusted to foster national interests. The situation was better 
three years ago when relations between U.N.E.S.C.O. and the 
member-States were still loose, and both the Director-General 
. and the heads of the various departments had practically a free 
hand in choosing their collaborators. U.N.E.S.C.O. relations with 
official and non-official organisations are conducted more and more 
through National Commissions. The United States National Com- 
mission for U.N.E.S.C.O., besides being the most active, is probably 
also the freest from governmental controls. Next under this aspect 
comes the British National Commission. In most member-States 
National Commissions either are directly controlled by the Govern- 
ments or are purely paper organisations representing the cultural 
relations division of either the Ministry of Foreign Affairs or the 
Ministry of Education. 

It is good that projects are organised in such a way as to enable 
member-States to feel that U.N.E.S.C.O. activities cover them all: 
but it is not an advantage that in their execution projects must be 
colourless enough not to offend the susceptibility of any Government 
or of any influential pressure group. It is taken for granted, for instance, 
in the Secretariat, officially at least, that participation of the Soviet 
Union would be an advantage for the organisation: as a result an 
attempt is made not to say or do anything which may be construed: 
by the Soviet leaders as a criticism, direct or indirect, of their principles 
and practices. 

There is a growing tendency on the part of the Secretariat to identify 
States and cultures. The suggestion, for instance, that a non-Communist 
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Pole be invited, together with a Communist one, to an inatoa 
conference, sponsored and financed by U.N.E.S.C.O., was rejected on 
the basis that he was not “ representative ” of Polish culture. In the 
case of another international conference there was a choice between 
two Italians, both equally deserving from the objective viewpoint of 
scientific achievement. One had spent some years in jail as an opponent 
of the Fascist régime, the other had served the Dictator. The second 
was chosen as more “ representative ” of Italian: culture ! 

The criticism most often heard concerning the internal organisation 
of U.N.E.S.C.O. is that too high a proportion of’ the budget is spent in 
salaries. This is not, however, the only criticism one can make. In the 
first place, bureaucracy in which regulations and controls replace 
imagination and autonomy is increasing ; its sterilising influence is 
deleterious to the activities of the mind. Fhis development may be 
unavoidable but it should be contained within the limits of absolute 
necessity. There is a certain amount of duplicating, as exemplified in 
the two services dealing with U.N.E.S.C.O.’s finances, where one would 
be sufficient. In the second ‘place, salaries are high in relation to the 
standard of living prevalent in nine-tenths of the member-States and 
particularly to the standard of living in France. One can agree that 
international officials should live a little better than French national 
officials, but the difference should be kept within limits, To live in an 
` economic Olympus is not conducive to the right understanding of the 
needs of mankind. Rather irreverently a famous writer, after a visit | 
to U.N.E.S.C.O. House, observed: “ This is the place where professors ' 
fatten up.” Professors from most countries ‘probably need fattening ` 
up ; all the same this should not lead to the kind of competition in which 
the successful ones are those who know how to manipulate the largest 
number of strings. (Outsiders usually do not know that high salaries 
are partly offset by the uncertainty of appointments and re-appoint- 
ments, which weighs heavily on the minds of a large percentage of 
officials and affects their efficiency.) Thirdly, there is a remarkable lack 
of that internal criticism which is indispensable to correct the defects 
of an unexperienced organisation. Even criticism of oneself and of 
what one has done is discouraged as being. disloyal to the organisation, 
with the result that every official seems to be convinced that he or she 
is doing an excellent job and that deficiencies and defects are due to 
the interference of others. Lack of self-criticism leads to pomposity and 
draws the officials away from the humility with which they would 
approach their work if they were conscious of their own failings and 
limitations. 

Although constructive ideas must come chiefly from those who 
influence the shaping of U.N.E:S.C.O. policies, here, for what they are 
worth, are a few suggestions : 

(a) The number of projects should be reduced. One cannot praise 
too highly properly conducted projects concerning the experiments in 
fundamental education, the care of D.P. children, the book-coupon 
scheme, the establishment of international cultural organisations, the 
calling of constructive international conferences, the Field Science 
Co-ordinating Offices (to which, it is to be hoped, will be added Human 
and Social Sciences Co-ordinating Offices), the diffusion of the great 
classics, Western as well as Eastern and Far-Eastern, the administration 
of scholarships and fellowships. Nearly everything else listed in an 
earlier paragraph could be scrapped without harm. 

(6) The execution of projects should be entrusted as much as possible 
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to non-official scientific and cultural organisations. ‚This would apply 
chiefly to surveys, inquiries and publications. A non-official group 
enjoys a freedom of expression which is denied to an official organisa- 
tion ; and free from the burden of a bureaucratic machine it can achieve , 
the same results with considerably smaller expense. 

(c) If the first two points were realised, it would be possible to reduce 
the Secretariat considerably and more funds would be available for- 
carrying out U.N.E.S.C.O. activities. 

(d) In order to decrease the economic distance between U.N.E.S.C.O. 
officials in Paris and French national officials of a corresponding level, 
the least to be done would be for U.N.E.S.C.O. salaries to be subject 
to French taxes. The presence of a group of tax-free relatively highly 
paid people in a country where taxation is high is not conducive to 
cordial relations with the inhabitants of that country. 

(d) In the choice of officials, an effort should be made to engage only 
candidates possessing the genuinely international outlook, which 
cannot be divorced from the belief that the main enemy of peace_is 
the intolerance which most cultures can breed, and not this or that 
particular culture. 

(e) Administrative officials, including the heads of departments, 
should be given some economic security in the form of permanent 
or semi-permanent tenure. To those who come on temporary contracts 
it should be made clear that their appointment is not renewable : 
there are now many officials (and this is not meant as a reproach) who’ 
delay the completion of the projects or add unnecessary activities in 
order to force their re-appointment. 

(f) Self-criticism could be initiated with a frank appraisal of 


U.N.E.S.C.O.’s internal operations based on a detailed analysis of what.” E 


each department, bureau or division is doing, of the work accomplished 
in each of them, of the way in which money is spent. 
MAX SALVADORI, 
Formerly Diniy of the Division of Political Science, U.N.E.S.C.O. 


BEYOND ‘THE PYRENEES. 


Il dépend d’un seul homme, et encore intéressé, de condamner ‘tant 
d’Espagnols .. . il faudrait que ce soit un tiers, impartial... . 
Vérité en-deca des Pyrénées—erreur au-delà. , 
PASCAL. 


HESE two aphorisms were in my mind when, on a late winter 
l afternoon, I crossed the Spanish frontier at the International 
bridge between Hendaye and Irun, and they never left me during 
the month I spent in Spain, including a fortnight’s stay in Madrid, short 
visits to the most important cities of Castille and a stay of a few days 
in the Basque Province. When the great Pascal noted down these 
fragments amongst his immortal Pensées, he was probably not thinking 
so much of Spain in particular, as of the general fallibility of all human ’ 
judgments, of the general relativity of all that appears to be unshakeable 
‚truth to the human mind. Instead of the Pyrenees, he might just as 
well have said the Channel, the Rhine, the Alps or the Mediterranean.’ 
Distances have been greatly shortened since Pascal’s time, and the. 
crossing of mountains, rivers and seas has become a more banal event ` 
_ in most people’s lives. Yet the validity of preconceived ideas on foreign 
countries has not kept pace with the progress in communications. This 
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is especially true in the case of Spain. -Once the country where for 
centuries the poetic imagination sought a story or inspiration—Cor- 
neille and Molière, Schiller and Mozart, Beaumarchais and Byron, 
. Grillparzer and Merimée—Spain has now become the country of 
foreign prejudices. Because Spain ceased to be a decisive factor in the 
great crises of the world one or two.centuries earlier than the other great 
-powers of Europe ; because she showed weakness and signs of exhaustion 
before her former partners or opponents did; because she withdrew 
from distant realms overseas at a time when the other great nations 
of the European West were still expanding, Spain has become the target 
of much criticism. Macaulay said that Spain’s history is a textbook to 


teach statesmen how not to govern an Empire. We read that Spanish | 


. Intolerance is the cause of Spanish poverty, and that Spanish intoler- 
ance explains Spanish ignorance and backwardness, as if no other 
country had ever executed opponents of the State religion during the 
centuries of religious conflict in Christendom, and as if illiteracy 
and poverty were unknown phenomena outside the Iberian peninsula. 
Hilaire Belloc suggested that the carving of wooden Madonnas by illit- 
erate peasants was possibly a better contribution to human civilisation 
than the reading of racing papers by the more literate masses elsewhere. 


It is not the fault of the well-meaning foreign observer if, instead of - 


the gems of the Prado, the fresh mountain air of the snow-covered 


Guadarrama, fairy Oriental Toledo, noble Gothic Burgos, the monu- ` 


mental Escorial and the incomparable Avila and Segovia, and instead 
of the intensive Spanish intellectual and cultural life, he has to touch 
upon the political aspect first. But in the face. of-'so many misconcep- 
tions concerning the real character of the present political phenomenon 
_in Spain, all witnesses have to speak the truth,. restricted as their 
experience may be. There is certainly a theoretical case against any 
system of government in which personal prestige plays more than its 
indispensable part, and in which any national decision of importance 
may depend upon a single will. There is equally a good theoretical 
case against capricious popular assemblies which are unable to provide 
a determined will and stability, or exercise real control over ‘the 
administrative machinery. Historical evidence supports both theses. 
It does not however bring us any nearer reality in the concrete case of 
present-day Spain. Analogies with Hitler or Mussolini, Tito or Stalin, do 
not help in any way. The Spanish system, somewhat similar to the two 
former in its origin, is entirely different in everything else; in its 
theoretical and ideological foundations, in its practical workings and 
in its aims, and in the character of the persons involved. _ 

More subtle and less spectacular analogies are needed. Had the 
unfortunate General Schleicher, or the no less unfortunate Generals 
Beck or Witzleben, succeeded in integrating various national energies 


into a system headed by the Army, we should probably have seen an ° 


analogy with Spain in Germany. If the Italian Generals had not 
failed in the early 1920s, as Schleicher failed in 1932, Italy too might 
have provided us with an analogy. The theoretical foundations of the 
present régime in Spain are contained in the works of José Antonio 
Primo de Rivera. The cruel death which this young writer and poli- 
tician suffered at the hands of political adversaries has raised him to 
the rank of a national hero, although his cult possibly surpasses his 
real merits. His ideas, however, are nearer to the Christian-Social 
Standestaat, much in vogue under Dollfuss and Schuschnigg in Austria, 
a to Mein Kampf. The Falanje Espano has lost much of its 
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original importance. It has amalgamated with. other Radical and 
Conservative organisations, and is to-day rather an organisation of 
professional and regional representation than an ideological centre. 

The Spanish Press, although controlled, is divided into three distinct . 
sections. The Madrid daily Arriba represents the ideas which grew out 
of the Civil War and the Falanje. Catholic Action has its independent 
press, with the Madrid daily Ya at its head. Conservative and liberal 
royalism publishes its own press, the well-known A.B.C. of Madrid. 
Economic controls and the planning of the régime incur Catholic, 
Conservative and Liberal censure. There is an unbiased selection of 
translations of foreign books, and Spanish books, literary magazines 
and reviews of a more academic kind abound. Such a representative 
of the classic traditions of Spanish Liberalism as José Ortega y Gasset 
continues to lecture to crowded audiences and to publish his books. 
Nothing indicates an atmosphere of police terror or intimidation. 
We owe it to truth to state that nobody, in the presence of a foreigner, 
was afraid to express opinions that were often critical. I did not hear a 
single expression, of fear, although I had opportunities to talk to people 
who were not on the Nationalist side in the Civil War, and whose 
memories of former persecution were not ten years old. No parents 
are frightened to talk in the presence of their children, as I remember 
was the case in Nazi Germany. No family faces starvation because its 
" head is not “in the party line,” as in Soviet-dominated Europe. No 
secret meetings take place on dark street corners because people are 
‘afraid to be compromised if they are seen talking to a foreign journalist. 
No mines are laid on the frontier, as they are on the Austro-Hungarian 
‘border. :There are rather less, than more, police formalities which . 
await the foreign. visitor than in any other country I have travelled ` 
in since the war. 

Moreover, Spain differs fundamentally from Germany under Hitler 
or even Italy under Mussolini, in a most important respect. There is 
no exaltation of instinct and of physical force to the detriment of 
culture, no such slogans as Blut und Scholle, no revolutionary roman- 
ticism of an anti-intellectual character. Far from oppressing serious 
culture, the present régime delights in encouraging it, perhaps in order 
to popularise itself amongst the intellectuals, who in the past were the 
dissatisfied element in Spain. Finally, any aggressive Spanish, or 
Hispano-American “ Great-Iberian’”’ nationalism will not be a dis- 
quieting factor in the world for at least another half-century, although 
books and essays from the pen of younger Spanish scholars and 
publicists sometimes suggest that a new mission in the East and the 
West awaits Spain, that her former rivals, France and Britain, seem 
to be on the point of exhaustion, or in retreat from their former posses- 
sions, that Germany has been reduced to a shadow of her former self, 
and that the United States has reached her apogee. 

Comparison with Nazi Germany, or Fascist Italy, let alone the Soviet 
world, is certainly most favourable to Spain. Does this mean that 
we may consider Spain a model State ? By no means. There are plenty 
of economic and social evils. Determined to preserve the relative 
prosperity of the middle classes and the town population, the most 
numerous and the most potent political factor in the country, the 
Government has concentrated all its efforts on maintaining the high 
level of the peseta. Little is beng imported, and Spanish industry is 
too insufficient to create a big national income through exports. The 
scarcity of wheat and vegetables continues, for only with foreign 
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machinery could the agrarian poverty of the south, the many square 
miles of barren land, be attacked. Doctrinaire encouragement by means 
of family allowances and social.insurance policies are not enough to 
. raise the standards of the agrarian population. More capital is needed 
to allow new and better settlements of internal colonisation as well as 
more efficient and up-to-date machinery. The lack of foreign assistance 
is hardly the fault of the Spanish Government ; to make it dependent 
upon political conditions was a major psychological blunder, and, the 
refusal to accept it at, this price met with general approval in Spain. 
Yet it is certainly true that less useful but more showy luxury industries 
benefit from the available capital, while the agricultural masses do 
not, that salaries are stationary and low compared with the high rate 
of the peseta, that there is a greater gulf between the rich and the poor, 
the prosperous and the poorer provinces, than the present state of 
technical advance justifies. The aftermath of the Civil War is receding, 
and there has been a happy evolution in the matter of reprisals. Emi- 
gration to South America continues, however, for economic rather than 
for political reasons. 

It is certainly true that Spain was on her own side; rather than on 
Germany’s, in the European war. This, however, does not warrant the 
conclusion that Spanish reaction.to the issues at stake in the last war 
was the same as Britain’s and the Western Allies. From chairs of philo- 
sophy and industrial activities of every sort, Germany used every 
possible means for more than a generation to win Spanish sympathies, 
i.e. already before 1914. German philosophy sounded more meta- 
physical, more mystical, more in conformity with national trends than 
English utilitarianism, or French rationalism and positivism. On the 
other hand, German machines and methods of production were cheaper 
than British ones, when the various ministries of King Alfonso XITI 
were endeavouring to give modern equipment to Spain. The Allied 
cause in the first world war was not very happily served by pro- 
Ally Spanish intellectuals, who were sharply critical of everything 
Spanish and offered “ Western Democracy ” as a somewhat implausible 
Utopia to their compatriots. German agents from 1914 onwards had 
the right spiritual approach to Spaniards, however tactless and blunder- 
ing they were elsewhere. If already during the first world war, 
Democracy and Parliament meant the interminable civil strife of the 
nineteenth century, during the second world war the very word 
“ Democracy ” meant the still vivid nightmare of 1936-9. It was 
difficult for Spaniards to feel sympathy for the Allies when Stalin was 
one of them, when the sending of arms and financial help to the ex- 
International Brigade soldier, Tito, was official Allied policy, and when 
the French Communists were allowed falsely to claim control of the 
Resistance movement. 

I had the opportunity to talk to many ‘Spaniards of the younger 
generation and felt that their admiration for the British stand of 1940-1, 
for the independent action of General de Gaulle, and their sympathy 
for Poland, was genuine and sincere. The beau geste has an irresistible 
appeal for Spaniards. In so far as the last war was a defence of Christen- 
dom against the neo-pagan Nazi power, it aroused on second thoughts 
many Spanish sympathies. At the same time the Spanish mind, seeing 
things in black and white, distrusted “ Democracy ” itself, because of 
the Soviet alliance. Every country has atavistic ideas on foreign policy 
-which survive their context, but which remain potent psychological 
factors. American isolationism of 1940 was one of these ideological 
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survivals. In Spain the idea survived that a division between France 
and Britain was Spain’s opportunity, and a close alliance between them 
her mortal danger. Years of a new era of international relations will 
have to pass before such a potent but anachronistic doctrine is finally 
eradicated. 

Spanish co-operation in many parts of the world is essential to the 
Western world. It.is essential in Europe ; France needs full security 
on her Western border if she has to concentrate her efforts in the East. 
No real Western Union is possible if we omit one of the chief depositar- 
ies of the Western heritage. It is essential in Africa, where all European 
powers having a foothold on the dark continent have common interests. 
Finally, Spain shares with Britain the great historic achievement of 
having spread European civilisation on the Western coast of the Atlan- 
tic, and she still retains a certain moral and cultural influence in South 
America. But if changes must come in Spain before her integration 
into a Western Union is realised, more immediate changes are needed 
in the Western attitude to Spain. Spanish needs must be understood : 
first and foremost, the need for stability and peace. No Spanish group 
has the slightest chance of succeeding the present régime unless it can 
offer stability, and whatever the shortcomings of the present system 
instability is not one of them. Lack of stability was what frustrated 
all plans for reform in the past. Secondly, we must understand that 
Spain is jealous of her historic and national unity. The individual case 
of Basque or Catalan regionalists, who were unwillingly involved on 
the side of social revolution, and who subsequently suffered persecution 
from both sides, may be tragic and worthy of sympathy, as well as 
the personal cases of:many leading men of the Spanish “ Left’? now 
in exile. But this-sympathy hardly goes so far as to make Spaniards 
wish for a return to power of men whose past record is no guarantee 
of consolidation, and whose reappearance in politics would not 
strengthen national unity nor provide any clear vision for a new gener- 
ation critical of the Utopias of the past. Thirdly and mainly, it will be 
Catholic Spain, and not any “other Spain” of foreign ideologies, 
which will be integrated into a common effort of Europe. Spain will not 
be brought nearer to the Western world if she is asked to repent her 
own history, her own past and her characteristics. One may rightly 
wonder whether after two post-war periods the search for some “ other ” 
nation behind the real and visible one is not me idlest of dreams— 
everywhere, including Spain. 

BÉLA MENCZER. 
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< FINLAND AND THE KREMLIN. 


INCE March 13th Finland is the only Scandinavian State which 
Geter a prolonged political crisis has no Socialist Government. The 

social Democrat Prime Minister Fagerholm was succeeded by the 
Agrarian Kekkonen, ex-President of the Parliament, with the active 
support of two central groups—-Swedish Party and Liberals—and the 
passive help of the Conservatives. In the Presidential election of 
February 15th the Swedes, Liberais and Conservatives voted jointly 
against Kekkonen and in favour of his aged opponent, ‘Professor Juho 
Paasikivi. The People’s Democrats, consisting of a Communist majority 
under the leadership of Hertta Kuusinen and a few Social Democratic 
dissidents, opposed the previous Government. They adopted a similar 
attitude to the new Cabinet. nile the whole force of their polemic 
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was, however, directed against Karl August Fagerholm, a former 
barber, they do not attack the person of Kekkonen, a lawyer and banker. 
This leads to the logical conclusion that he is also more acceptable to 


. Moscow. It appears, therefore, that a right-wing Cabinet has better 


” 


chances of amicable ‘relations with the Soviets (i.e. of temporary 
toleration) than a Social Democratic Government. 

After two lost wars, with all their consequences, the Social Democratic 
minority Government had promoted Finland’s reconstruction and 
consolidation in an admirable manner. They succeeded in stabilising ` 
prices and wages and creating a more or less tolerable balance. The 
food and textile situation returned to normal, shop windows were full 
and rationing had practically ceased, apart from sugar. Coffee and 
pastries, hitherto a priceless luxury, were again within the reach of 
people with small means. A Helsinki building worker earned 
FM. 30,000 per month, a secretary about 15,000, while the salaries of civil 
servants were disproportionately low. The average price index was as 
follows : one kilo of meat FM.250-FM.300, one kilo of rationed coffee 
(as important to a Finn as tea to an Englishman) FM.375, unrationed 
coffee FM.1,250 (1947: FM.2,000), one pair of good quality ladies’ 
shoes FM.2,000, a dress PM.4,000-FM.5,000, and a pair of ee 
or French nylon stockings FM.650. 

The Social Democratic Government did not show itself equally success- 
ful in all fields. Whereas in the other Scandinavian countries the party is 
strong and united it is shaken in Finland by internal conflicts of power 
and ideology. There are to-day two central figures, who are antipodes, 
Fagerholm and Vaino Tanner. Fagerholm had-the more difficult task. 
Swedish-speaking, he succeeded only gradually in making his way to the 
top. His policy was one of moderation and compromise and he refrained 
from new nationalisations and from basing his ideology unreservedly 
on Karl Marx. It was this attitude which provided a welcome target 
for Communist attacks. The Communists considered and treated him 
as their deadly enemy, though he did not belong to the right wing of 
the party. He is a straightforward, incorruptible character. During 
the war the Germans demanded his dismissal because on his visits to 
Stockholm he revealed too much of the real atmosphere and the growing 
desire for peace in Finland and openly criticised the Nazi terror in 
Norway. An untiring worker and brilliant organiser, he occasionally 
lacks tact. Non-Socialist Swedes, for instance, claim that the Prime 
Minister’s treatment of the Russians showed poor psychology. Fager- 
holm himself describes those Finns who deny the vital importance of 
good relations with Soviet Russia as political idiots. He was born on 
the peninsula of Porkkala, twenty-five minutes by train from Helsinki, 
which was leased to the Soviet Union for ninety-nine years and through 
whose territory Finnish trains are only allowed to pass with shuttered 
windows. Helsinki is strategically controlled by Porkkala, so that the 
Russians virtually occupy the capital without actually being there. 
It is the almost superhuman task of every Finnish Government to 


‘arrive at a modus vivendi with them without giving up their own 


Western form of democracy. Fagerholm stressed this necessity in all 
his speeches. His vigorous fight against the Communists was inter- 
preted by them as an anti-Soviet gesture, identifying anti-Communism 
with Russophobia, according to well-proved methods. This convenient 
theory fell on fertile soil in Moscow. An objective observer, however, 
must reject these charges. It may not be very clever to proclaim, in 
this highly charged atmosphere, the fight against Communism “to 
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the bitter end” as some of the younger Social Democratic ministers 
have done, yet the fight itself remains a necessity. To evade it would 
conjure up a similar development as in Prague. 

Fagerholm’s realism and readiness to compromise are completely , 
lacking in Tanner. After a lengthy talk with this pioneer of the Inter- 
national Co-operative Movement, which to-day embraces one quarter 
of all Finnish households, the present writer finds that it is difficult 
not to be impressed by him. He is a personality and a financial genius, 
but like many of his countrymen he has no eye for what is possible. 
His blind Russophobia leads him again and again.to the edge of an 
abyss, into which he may not only fall himself but drag the whole 
Finnish nation. Psychologically, his attitude is quite comprehensible. 
After Stalin and Molotoff had wished him all the best during the un- 
successful Moscow discussion of 1939, Helsinki was bombed and the 
Soviet-Finnish winter war started. Finally he was stamped as being 
responsible for the war on the instigation of the Russians and sentenced 
first to short and then, after a fresh appeal, to long-term imprisonment. 
He ought to realise, moreover, that the British Labour Party can afford 
to speak in a different tone from the Finnish Social Democrats; they 
have the Channel, these Porkkala. 

Ryti, partner in the infamous agreement with Ribbentrop, which was 
never sanctioned by the Finnish Government or Parliament, together 
with Tanner & Co. were the objects of Soviet and Communist ‘hatred. 
The fact that Tanner disapproved of Marshal Mannerheim’s trans- 
gression of the 1939 Carelian frontier, and regarded this as the only 
historical error in the whole war question, made no difference. After 
his amnesty he resumed his leading position in the Co-operative 


= Movement, made inflammatory speeches, and provided the Finnish 


Communists with welcome pretexts for their anti-Government propa- 
ganda in Moscow. His renewed political activity has a similar effect 
on the Russians as an appointment of the Jewish-American writer 
Ben Hecht as Foreign Minister of Israel would strike the British. 

The conflict between Fagerholm and Tanner over the candidature 
of Paasikivi was such as to make the re-election of the wisest of all 
Finnish statesmen temporarily doubtful. Fagerholm did not believe 
that his own party would be able to put forward a candidate of appro- 
priate calibre, and the executive supported his view. The Social 
Democratic fraction tabled the proposal to prolong. by two years the 
term of office of the President, which expired on March ist, without any 
election. By that date it was hoped to increase the popularity of a 


‘Social Democrat, as for instance Fagerholm. The People’s Democrats 


voting against this notion, the required five-sixths majority was not 
achieved. While Fagerholm subsequently praised Paasikivi, Tanner, 


` who held him responsible for his prison sentence, violently attacked 


Finland’s grand old man, and the Social Democrats went to the polls 
without having agreed on a candidate. The Conservatives, Liberals 
and Swedes then reached agreement on the candidature of Paasikivi, 
who describes himself as a Conservative Liberal. The Swedes gave their 
unstinted support to this solution, for they owe a constitutional 
guarantee of their rights to him. This section provides 25 per cent. 
of the population of Helsinki and approximately Io per cent. of the 
whole country. After the failure of a cultural struggle inspired by 
chauvinistic elements, the Swedes now enjoy full linguistic and cultural 
equality as well as documented protection against infiltration.., 

The Agrarians decided to nominate Kekkonen as their candidate for 
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the Presidency. Clever, witty and full of charm, I recognised in him an 
ambitious and purposeful politician. He held several portfolios, 
directed the refugee relief action, presided for many years in the 
Olympic Committee as an enthusiastic sportsman, and finally took over 
as President of the Parliament from Fagerholm. He was an embittered 
enemy of the Fascist Lappo movement. He also belonged to the 
“Committee of the 33,” who wanted to rescue Finland from the 
conflict. His clear stand against Fascism is undeniable. His opponents, 
however, among them newly acquired partners in the coalition, are 
not agreed on an equally uncompromising attitude towards Communist 
aspirations. They even joked about “ Kekkoslovakia.” Sukselainen, 
chairman of the Agrarian fraction and now Minister of Justice, named - 
Kekkonen as a ray of hope for the Agrarians. This hope means higher 
prices for agrarian' products, land reform (probably frustrated by the 
coalition partners), and fresh social regulations, which are to compensate 
the grown-up sons and daughters of many farmers for having to work 

practically without remuneration. í 

Indirect Soviet influence was intensified during the election crisis. 
Polemics against Finland, President Paasikivi and the Government were 
the order of the day in the Russian Press and Moscow Radio, though the 
official relationship was perfectly normal, as it is called in diplomatic 
language. On December 31st, 1949, however, a note from Gromyko was 
handed to the Finnish envoy in Moscow demanding in strong terms the 
extradition of 300 war criminals (refugees), amongst them sixty-five 

“capital” criminals. The Helsinki Government was accused of issuing 
forged papers to these elements. The Finnish reply repudiated these 
allegations. Only four of the sixty-five had been caught and arrested, 
the rest had left the country or died. A second Moscow note, dated 
February 28th, 1950, repeated the charges and even accused the Finnish 
Government of violating the peace treaty and the friendship pact. 
Helsinki’s conciliatory gestures, made in the form of affirmations of 
friendship with Moscow both in Paasikivi’s New Year message and in 
his opening speech in Parliament, found no response in Moscow, where 
rumours were circulating that it was intended to tear up the peace 
treaty and the friendship pact. The sudden economic blockade by 
Soviet Russia caused even more perturbance., All trade negotiations ` 
in. Moscow came to a standstill. As Finland’s principal supplier of 
wheat (Russian deliveries sometimes cover almost the entire deficit 
of 300 million kilos), Russia is capable of exerting similar pressure as 
Germany during the war. 

The eagerly awaited elections brought nothing but surprises. In 
spite of the biting cold—even in Helsinki the thermometer 
showed thirty degrees below zero—z,529,709 peoplé went to the 
polling booths on January 15th, 1950, to vote for the 300 electors. 
The Agrarians (62 electors) had fallen from the first to fourth place 
(1948 : 455,635 votes ; 1950: 300,512). This result was probably less 
a rebuttal of the party than a vote of confidence for Paasikivi personally. 
If certain Finns called Kekkonen a dead man, this was a false con- 
clusion, for Conservatives (68 electors) rose from 320,429 votes to 
334,156). They advocate a “ healthier budget” and would be prepared 
to economise, even in the generous expenditure for the social services. 
After continuous defeats during recent elections, the Finnish Liberals, 
like their colleagues in many other countries, showed an upward 
tendency. The strongest parliamentary group in 1919, the Liberal 
Party was weakened by a sone term of office ; the growing influence of 
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the younger members proved a positive factor. The Liberals also 
profited from their co-operation with the new organisation called 
“Independent Middle Class,” consisting mainly of members of the 
middle class and civil service and aiming at the increase of incomes | 
for civil servants. The Swedes (24 electors) more or less kept their 
traditional number of votes. They campaigned enthusiastically for 
Paasikivi. In comparing the results attained by the People’s Democrats 
and the Social Democratic Party, Hertta Kuusinen’s party (67 electors) 
fared better than Fagerholm’s (64 electors). 

Elements with Eastern sympathies are in the minority, but not to be 
underrated. During a long and interesting conversation the secretary 
. of the Social Democratic Party in Kemi told me that the r949 strike, 
which almost assumed the proportions of a general strike, received a 
political character through Communist agitation, but he admitted that 
the underlying economic causes had still not been removed. By this 
he referred to the monopoly of three mammoth timber firms which 
allows them to dictate wages. These are consequently far lower than 
in Helsinki, although the cost of living in Lapland is at least as high. 
It is difficult to say whether a minority Government would have any 
possibility of effective action in this matter. Even events beyond their 
control acted unfavourably for the Social Democrats. Following the 
export boom of 1948 the situation deteriorated during the first part of 
1949. Two successive devaluations and an improvement of the world 
market situation gave a fresh impetus to the timber industry—the 
principal export—which was of the greatest importance for the whole 
country. Unfortunately, however, this development did not make 
itself felt immediately:‘on the labour market. If there were 3,041 
unemployed at the end of November 1948 and 13,209 at the end of 
December, the corresponding figures in 1949 amounted to 46,892 and 
58,075 respectively. The repercussions in Lapland, the traditional 
depressed area, were particularly serious. Visitors to this province 
cannot help being deeply impressed. Completely destroyed by the 
Germans in 1944, the whole area has now been rebuilt and emerged 
more modern, more hygienic and of far greater value, but with the 
end of reconstruction the problem of unemployment returned. 

Immediately before the Presidential elections of February 15th 
disagreements arose amongst the Social Democrat electors, until they 
finally decided to support the re-election of Paasikivi, who consequently 
not only attained but even exceeded the required.majority. Though 
Fagerholm’s section had won, they did not succeed in forming a 
Government. Since Conservatives, Liberals and Swedes were not 
prepared to support his minority Cabinet, anew combination had to be 
found. Two roads were open to the Social Democrats: to join the broad 
coalition including the People’s Democrats (envisaged by Paasikivi), 
or to return to the Opposition—after thirty years—hoping for a better 
chance in the 1951 elections. After some hesitation a very small 
majority decided in favour of the latter (Tanner’s) alternative. 

A few hours later Kekkonen’s centre Cabinet was formed just as 
suddenly as the Fagerholm Government in 1948. Only 75 out of 200 
M.P.s belong to the Government parties. Fagerholm can rely, however, 
on Conservative support, and thus on an additional thirty-three votes. 
The Social Democrat Opposition‘is officially loyal, though actually very 
critical: Three Swedes in the Government represent a record number 
since the liberation of Finland in r917. It is generally believed in Hel- 
sinki that Sweden’s neutrality helps to create a favourable atmosphere 
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in Moscow and that its discontinuation would augur ill for the Finns. 
A Finnish Government in which the Swedes are strongly represented,. 
however, would no doubt be likely to be well received in Stockholm. 
, The two Liberals might also be regarded to-day as the trustees of the 
Conservatives, and the ten remaining Ministers include both “ asphalt 
agrarians,” like Kekkonen, and farmers in’ the real sense of the word. * 
The Government kept a watchful eye on the reaction in Moscow.. ' 
Not only was its first official declaration more than friendly, but six: 
members of the Cabinet belong to the Finnish-Soviet Society, amongst: 
them the Prime Minister in a leading position and the new Foreign: 
Minister, Ake Gartz, a Swede and former director of a léading timber. 
concern. Furthermore, ‘the Liberal Minister of Trade and Industry, 
Dr. Tuomioja (previously Director-General of the Bank of Finland), 
possessed good connections with the Kremlin. He is the son-in-law 
of Hella Wuolijoki, who risked her life for Russia. Whether he will 
accomplish the miracle of renewing really favourable trade connections: 
with the ‘Soviet Union remains to be seen. Any non-Communist 
Government in Helsinki will be regarded sympathetically by the West.. 
Great Britain and America have proved this by their excellent infor- 
mation’ services as well as, on the part of the former, by lively trade 
(she is Finland’s foremost export and import partner), and from'the 
American, side by various loans and credits which make-up .to some 
extent for the absence of Marshall aid. In addition, the United States _ 
has agreed, as a friendly gesture, to waive the balance of the debt 
(which Finland incurred during the first world war and continued to 
pay off promptly) by creating a foundation for cultural and intellectual 
exchanges. Kekkonen’s political future, however, is not decided or 
influenced by London nor by Washington. Stockholm’s policy is of 
more decisive importance in this respect. Internally everything depends 
on his ability to adjust the price demands of his own supporters to a 
_redsonable level and, what appears even more difficult, to satisfy the 
wage demands of the workers. Even Governments with a Socialist. 
leadership of participation did’not always succeed in this. Yet Moscow 
remains the centre of gravity. If the Kremlin only wants to see a 
friendly Government in Helsinki, all is well. Since, however, it. is 
usually no longer content with “ friendliness ” and expects blind 
allegiance I regard optimistic forecast, to say the sae as incautious. 
; A. J. FISCHER. 


| MARXISM AND RELIGION. 


F we agrée with Socrates that the unexamined life is, not worth 
pe we shall also agree with Karl Marx that the first and most 
important critical inquiry is the inquiry into,the truth or falsehood 

of religion. Marx easily satisfied himself that nature alone is real and. 
that consequently all thoughts of the supernatural must be wishful 
fantasy. -Man casts the enlarged shadow of himself on the. universe 
and makes God in his own image, or perhaps one should say, in the 
image of himself not as he is but as he would like to be. Why doés 
man thus project himself on the universe ? Because from time to time 
‘he finds himself at the end. of his tether and in need of a help more 
powerful than his own. Man is frustrated in two ways, first by natural 
. forces, by earthquake and tempest, by famine and drought, and by 
sickness and death, and second by social injustice arising out of. econ-: 
omic conditions which men do not understand and; cannot control. 
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“ The omnipotence of God is nothing but the fantastic reflection of the 
impotence of people before nature and the economic social relations 
created by themselves.” 

According to Marx, all religion is illusion. There i is no reality corres- , 
ponding to these day-dreams. They may give some emotional relief’: ' 
to the wretched, but they give no real help. Indeed religious beliefs and 
practices divert attention from the only real remedies. Frustration by | 
nature can only be overcome by the advance of natural science, and 
frustration by social injustice can only be ended by the Communist 
social revolution and the application of scientific methods to the study 
of human society. Lenin, more fanatical and less intelligent than Marx, 
‘brushes on one side frustration by nature as of no account. “ The roots 
of religion lie in the social degradation of the toiling masses and their 
seeming impotence before the blind forces of capitalism.” “ All contem- 
porary religions and churches, all and every kind of religious organisa- 
tion, Marxism has always viewed as organs of bourgeois reaction, 
serving as a defence of exploitation and the doping of the’ working- 
class.” 

In a recent essay on religion* Professor George Thomson has pre- 
sented the Marxist view in an attractive and disarming manner. As in 
private duty bound he commends Lenin’s booklet on religion but he 
does not echo Lenin’s contempt for religion. Nor does he share Lenin’s 
loathing for Christian socialists since he hopes to persuade them to 
become fellow-travellers. He hastens to clear Marx from any charge of 
lack of sympathy with popular feelings in his description of religion as 
“the opium of the people.” . “ His meaning has been wilfully mis- 
represented by quoting the phrase out of its context, which is as follows: 
Religious misery is, on the one hand, the expression of actual misery, 
and on the other, a protest against actual misery. Religion is the sigh 
of the oppressed creature, the kindliness of a heartless world, the’spirit 
of unspiritual conditions. It is the peoples’ opium.” Professor Thomson , 


does not say who has wilfully misrepresented Marx, but presumably he `- 


means Lenin, since Lenin shows no trace of any such appreciation of 
religion as is apparent in the quotation from Marx. 

The Marxist view of the origin of religion as presented to us in Pro- 
fessor Thomson’s essay is of particular interest. In the much debated 
question of the relations of magic and religion, he plumps for the 
priority of magic. Magic is found in the primitive Communist society. 
It was an illusory technique by which the community, still an undivided 
whole, sought to control nature. In the early forms of class society, 
“ the technique of magic.is developed by the ruling class as,a means 
of consolidating their privileges by investing them with supernatural 
sanctions. In this way, the working class, being ignorant of the true 
causes of its subjection, is reconciled to its lot. This is the genesis of 
religion. Religion is an outgrowth of magic which, emerges with the class- 
; Struggle. It is an inverted image of social reality.” “ Just as magic 
reflects man’s weakness in face of nature, so' religion reflects his weak- 
ness in the face of society.” Professor Thomson thinks both religion 
and science grew out of magic, religion from its failures, its negative 
side, expressing man’s impotence in face of the unknown, and science 
developing its positive side, man’s power over the known. 

At first sight, this view of the priority of magic looks like a reaffirma- 
tion of Sir James Frazer’s position. “ Early man seeks above all to 
control the course of nature for practical ends and he does it directly, 

* An Essay on Religion. By George Thomson. Lawrence & Wishart. 1s 3d. 
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by rite and spell, compelling wind and weather, animals and crops,. .to 
obey his will. Only much later, finding the limitations of his magical 
might, does he in fear or hope, in supplication or defiance,. appeal to 
higher beings, that is to demons, ancestor-spirits or gods. It is in this 
distinction between direct control on the one hand and propitiation of 
superior powers on the other that Sir James Frazer sees the difference 
between religion and magic.” Few-.anthropologists would now accept 
Frazer's view without qualification, but it is clearly better than 
Professor Thomson’s. If religion grew out of the failure of magic, 
it was out of the failure of magic to control nature, and primitive 
religion, like magic, is concerned with man’s weakness in the face of 
nature, not with his weakness in' the face of society. Since this is so, 
religion, even if it came after magic, may well have appeared in the 
primitive pre-class society. In any case the rites and beliefs of primitive 
1eligion are concerned primarily with frustration by nature, they have 
little or no connection with class-struggle and frustration by the social 
order. Even Marx saw that religion was concerned with frustration by 
nature. By ignoring this factor Professor Thomson does less than 
justice to Marx and surrenders to Lenin’s foolish obsession. The sug- 
gestion that religion is “ an outgrowth of magic, which emerges with the 
class-struggle ” is just wishful thinking, the product of. the devout 
imagination of the devout Marxist. As a theory of the origin of religion 
the alleged priority of magic explains nothing. If the failure of magic led 
men to turn to religion, it does not explain how they came to have a 
religion to which they could turn. The failure of magic might stimulate 
the worship of demons or ancestor-spirits or Bods. It could not and did 
not generate the belief in them. 

On closer analysis the Marxist view of’ religion will be found to 
involve four assumptions, all of which are false.: It assumes, first,.that 
fear o1 frustration is the only root of religion ; “second, that frustration 
. by nature and frustration by an unjust social order are the only serious 
forms of frustration; third, that natural science is the only real cure 


for frustration by nature and the Marxist social revolution the only and — 
complete cure for social injustice and economic exploitation; -and., 


fourth, that religion, the people’s opium, is a debilitating illusory form of 
consolation for the dispossessed and not a real help in time of trouble. 

With regard to the first assumption it may suffice to quote a.sen- 
tence from Malinowski. “The maxim that fear first made the gods 
in the universe is certainly not true in the light of anthropology.” 
Marx who was Feuerbach’s disciple might have learned better from his 
master. Feuerbach at least had the sense to associate feelings of thank- 
fulness and joy in life with fear and anxiety, even in primitive religion. 
There are, of course, many religions of fear, but Renan’s contention is 
sound, that “ if religion had been originally: born. of the calculation. of 
fear, man would not be religious at his supreme moments.” Fear and 
frustration are not the only source of religious experience and conviction. 

Secondly, frustration is not confined to .frustration by external 
nature or by economic injustice in the social order. Men’s- worst 
conflicts and failures are inward and personal. The very fervour. with 
which some men throw themselves into social agitation often springs 
from inner unrest, from the fact that they. are not integrated personal- 
ities. When the Marxists can, get round: to it, they -will no doubt 
recognise that Freud has uncovered a problem here which is .over- 
looked in their philosophy. “They may also then persuade themselves 
that Freud’s psychology provides adequate remedies. t Others. will 
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doubt whether any remedy is possible save through the recovery of 
religious conviction. What is certain is that the pathetic faith of the 
Marxist in the possibility of eliminating all serious frustration, whether 
caused by nature or by society, merely through the advance of - 
science and the Communist revolution is doomed to disappointment. 

`- Thirdly, their remedies for frustration are not adequate even to deal 
with such forms of frustration as the Marxists envisage. It is mockery 
to pretend that natural science will ever end the frustration of death 
“or even disease. It is not probable that if science should enable us to 
get back to Methuselah it would make human life happier and better 
thereby. And as to the Communist social revolution, so far from being a 
complete cure for economic exploitation and social injustice, it gener- 
ates several fresh forms of oppression for each one that it eliminates. 
Economic exploitation is a kind of Hydra with nine heads. Marxists 
are under the illusion that it has only one, and they fail to observe that 
the removal or the attempt to remove that one only produces two more. 
The main obstacle to moral and economic recovery at the present time 
is precisely the Marxist philosophy, and the most serious source of 
frustration is neither nature nor the social order, but the blind un- 
critical faith of fanatics in the Marxist social revolution. 

The fourth assumption of the Marxists that religion is the people’s 
opium and is merely a debilitating form of consolation for the socially 
distressed is refuted by Professor George Thomson himself. He-says of 
early Christianity that “ it was not, even in those early days, a revolu- 
tionary movement. That in the circumstances was impossible. But it 
was progressive.” Professor Thomson perceives and tacitly corrects 
the self-contradiction of Marx who describes religion both as a protest 
against actual misery and also as the people’s opium. A protest, even 
an ineffectual protest, is not opium, And Professor Thomson in his 
discussion both of the Reformation and of the English Revolution sees 
that the religious protest was not ineffectual. Thus he says of Bunyan, 
“ He had laid up his hopes in heaven. Even so, he had not surrendered 
to the oppressor—he had preserved the independence of his spirit— 
and his Pilgrim's Progress remained an inspiration to generations of 
English workers and peasants whose revolutionary vigour was to burst 
out afresh after the Industrial Revolution had precipitated a new | 
economic and social upheaval.” 

From the standpoint of Stalinists, Professor George Thomson’s essay 
must be condemned as deviationist. He sees too clearly the pbsitive 
contribution of the Christian religion in some of its forms and expres- 
sions to social progress. But he still shares the Marxist failure to under- 
stand either religion or human nature or science or the present crisis 
in human history. To confine attention to one point we may note that if 
religion is concerned largely with frustration by nature, this is its real 
offence in the eyes of the Marxist. For frustration by nature affects rich 
and poor alike. Death is the great leveller’. Religion perpetually re- 
minds men of their common needs and of their one source of hope and 
consolation. The Marxist quarrels with Christianity, not because it is, . 
as he wildly asserts, always on the wrong side in the class-struggle, but. 
because in so far as it deals with frustration by nature, it is in a sense 
above the battle, and because it refuses to deny our common humanity 
in the interests of intensifying the class-struggle. Christianity is not 
opposed to social revolution, but it is irrevocably opposed to the re- 
actionary Marxist theory of class-consciousness and practice of 
class-war. . H. G. Woop. 


FRANZ JOSEPH AND KATHARINA 
SCHRATT. 


' HE destiny of the House of Habsburg still maintains its un- 
| weakened actuality. The fall of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy meant the Balkanising of the Danube basin and thus the 
best opportunity for the stronger neighbour to occupy this group of 
States. In vain the experts warned against the breach of a unified 
territory of trade and transport. All hopes of a productive solution of a 
League of Nations in miniature, or at least of preferential rights with 
regard to customs and tariffs, were vain. But the collapse of the old 
dynasty is also of great interest with regard to personalities. In spite 
of all authentic publications, especially the farewell letter of the 
Crown Prince Rudolph to his consort, Stephanie of Belgium, there is 
still a mystery about the motives and the manner of his suicide, which 
apparently originated from hereditary decadence and a complete 
inferiority complex. The old Emperor himself, the last real monarch | 
of the House of Habsburg, the last monarch of the old style as he 
characterised himself to Cecil Rhodes, has remained the object of his- 
torical investigation in spite of Redlich and Tschuppig, only to men- 
tion the most important biographers. Only during my recent stay in 
Vienna there appeared three new biographies, one by a -French 
historian. Everywhere the person of the monarch is brought to light 
with objectivity and esteem. In no way are the great shortcomings 
of his system of government concealed, the system of routine, of 
“muddling through,” his lack of ideas, which finally caused the fall 
of the monarchy. For never could Franz Joseph make up his mind to 
throw the full weight of his own personality into external and -internal 
politics to save the Monarchy. Never could he separate Austria- 
Hungary from that Germany which made itself the enemy of England 
without the least necessity, and which, by the arrogance and ignorance. 
of its monarch, finally challenged the whole world to battle. ; 
Who was this last Emperor? Only his official character was known. 
At the moment of his accession to the throne he had-said: “ Farewell 
my youth,” and from the beginning, by acts of violence and cruelty, 
he tried to convince people that there was no tender youth on the , 
throne, but an autocrat who went further than his predecessors in his 
self-will. Even his domestic happiness with Elisabeth of Bavaria was 
only a short dream, destroyed by the tyranny of his mother, the 
Archduchess Sophie. Franz Joseph’s letters to Elisabeth have been 
published and for the first time real kindness was revealed in him. In 
no way had they been written out of bitterness caused by the matri- 
monial quarrel. On the contrary they show a perpetual anxiety and 
solicitude for her welfare. Her escapades, often extravagant and dan- 
gerous, were mildly blamed and warned against by him. But it wasonly | 
a lukewarm inclination and a deep respect which found its expression 
in these letters. They were like the epilogue of a tragedy. They 
appeared to be the testimony of a noble character, not that of a loving 
assion. : 
i Now we have the letters to the actress Katharina Schratt. + I 
remember her very well. She was charming. She seemed. at the same 
time ‘emotional and gay, full of Gemüt and of coquetry and liveli- ` 
ness. Not really beautiful, she impressed by the mild symmetry of -her 


* Briefe Kaiser Franz J osephs’ an Frau Katharina Schratt. Edited by Jean de Bour- 
going. Ullstein-Verlag, Wien. 
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features, by the intense expression of her eyes, blue like the cornflower, 
by the harmonious fullness of her slender figure. I met her many 
decades later, long after the death of the Emperor, when she was an 
old lady, in her home in the palace on the Ringstrasse, which was 
filled by objects of art, mostly gifts from royal and other visitors. 
She was modesty itself, almost shy and still with the marks of past 
loveliness. In the course of our talks she assured me that the story, often 
repeated, that the Emperor had given the Crown Prince Rudolph a 
box on the ear because he demanded to be divorced was untrue. She 
assured me too that she had not informed Franz Joseph of the death 
of the Crown Prince. The Empress had asked her to do this, but at the 
critical moment her voice failed and at last Elisabeth herself had 
to communicate the tragic information. Likewise she denied—and 
surely with full. veracity—that the Emperor after the death of the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his consort ever had uttered the words : 
“ A supreme power has restored the order which men wished to upset.” 
Never did she, herself, rush into print in spite of her knowledge and of 
highly remunerative offers which might have given her a fortune. She 
had even to experience and to endure that one of her so-called friends 
abused her confidence and gave publicity to facts which she had told 
under the seal of secrecy. Not until now has the family of her husband, 
the late Baron Kiss, broken this silence, and four hundred letters are 
now available. 

This publication is an iavahabiė contribution to the appreciation 
of Franz Joseph. It is also a document humain of the most exceptional 
kind. For certainly they are letters to his.beloved, and: abundant 
tenderness speaks from every line to Katharina Schratt, from 1886 
until a few days before his death in 1916. But the address remains 
“ Sie,” beginning with “ Meine gnadige Frau ” up'to “ My dearest and 
most beloved friend.” Moreover from the outset the Empress Elisabeth 
has a hand in the game. She not only knew of the friendship of her 
husband ; she favoured it from the moment when, “ with the permission 
of the Empress,” he visited the studio of the portrait painter Angeli 
in order to meet her there: Each time she sends her hearty greetings. 
Once she sends her own photo, and asks for the photo of the “ friend.” 
She invites her, the “ Wahlschwester,’”’ when evil gossip touches the 
relations between the Emperor and Katharina, ostentatiously to a 
family dinner in which the children take part. The Emperor himself 
writes a letter in which he admits that the charming.Katharina Schratt 
might be dangerous to him as she is so beautiful, so sweet and so 
enchanting. “ But we must be strong,” he declares, “ for I do not 
wish to do any wrong and I must not abuse the confidence of the Em- 
press, which she showed us so generously.” 


Again and again after. Elisabeth’s death the Emperor speaks of the 


“ dear glorified one,” and in a moment of deep melancholy he writes 
to Frau Schratt: “ The remembrance of this glorified woman is the 
only thing that still attaches us to one another to-day.” Yet it is not 
easy to imagine that the lasting tenderness, uttered with so much 
naiveté and sincerity, should only be regarded as the fancy. of a young 
lieutenant, although this suggestion many a time forces itself upon the 
reader. The Emperor writes to Frau Schratt that he will pass her villa 
in the neighbourhood of Schénbrunn on a certain day at a certain hour 
‘and he asks her to look out from behind the closed windows. He calls 
ita favour (Gnade) when she smiles at him from the carriage. When: he 
sees. the “ young moon ” his thoughts are with his beloved. Often a 
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certain tendency to amiable jealousy appears, especially on account 
of Ferdinand of Bulgaria’s visits. Once—the scene is certainly unique 
in history—he, the most scrupulous bureaucrat of the Monarchy, 
. grasps not a word of what a Minister tells him, for he becomes aware that 
he has just now forgotten the moment “to rush to the window ” to 
greet Katharina when she passes by. His indulgence with her esca- 
pades, who could almost compete with the Empress Elisabeth, is 
endless. Repeatedly he has to warn against excesses in sports, tourism, 
spiritualism, ascetism in diet, and above all, against the gambling in 
Monte Carlo, where she mostly loses. He smiles—with a somewhat 
sour-sweet smile—but always generously pays her debts. 

It is of historical importance that, as has been mentioned before, 
the statement, often repeated, that Frau Schratt has informed the 
Emperor of the death of the Crown Prince is disproved. Not until 
five days after the catastrophe does he write to her, and then only in 
general terms about his and the Empress’s grief. He adds this astound- 
ing phrase: “I have lost the best of sons and the most faithful of 
subjects.” It seems as if he had wished to keep the reality a secret, even 
in the most intimate circles and even at the cost of truth. 

Charming and refreshing are the glimpses of humour and irony, 
which hardly any monarch in such an important position has shown. 
After a big rout he writes to Frau Schratt : “ I have been talking much 
rubbish. I do not read the papers to-day for I know that they must ~ 
print all that nonsense.” Many times the Vienna slang and a certain 
slovenliness in orthography and grammar may be noticed. Three times, 
once after a dinner at Court and a second time during a grand man- 
ceuvre, he declares that he had had only one wish: I must get out 
from here! During the manoeuvres he tries by gallop and sharp 
canter to get away from the Prince of Wales (later Edward VII). But 
“the fat man ” keeps quite close to the Monarch and only one thing 
happens : he tears his trousers, “ and as he had nothing underneath it 
looked somewhat comical.” 

These letters sadly recall the splendour of Old Vienna, the most 
glorious times in the history of the Monarchy and the theatre life of 
those days, in which the Emperor was passionately interested. Never 
did Frau Schratt in the slightest degree try to play the “ Pompadour ” 
or to favour private persons. The few wishes which she expressed 
remained unfulfilled in spite of their love. He refused in the kindest 
way her suggestion: that he should intervene with the Intendant of the 
“ Burgtheater ” in her interest. For, so he wrote, with typical modesty : 
“ I fear that I should only do you harm thereby. I have always had 
the idea that the Court theatres should have the public in view and 
not me.” In the same way she fails in carrying through the claims for 
damages of her husband against the Hungarian Government. 

Even concerning Frau Schratt the Emperor unswervingly kept to 
his principle that nobody, not even his dearly beloved, must go beyond 
his or her competence. He mentions, of course in words of the strongest 
disapproval, the struggle of the Pan-Germans during the fight about the 
language regulations of Badeni. But the moderates are still more 
disgusting to him in their cowardice. He constantly regards the 
Ministers as servants “ who must be looked after lest they should do 
any mischief.” He lays stress on his endeavour to preserve the military 
unity between Austria and Hungary against the claim of the Oppo- 
sition to introduce the Hungarian language for command purposes. 
The Emperor speaks here of “ knocking down,” if the obstruction in 
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the Hungarian Parliament could not be checked. . He is full of praise 
for General Fejervary who, as is well known, put himself in the first 
line as the “ faithful servant of his master ” in order to combat the 


refractory adversaries. The Emperor is very reticent about his bad , 


relations to his nephew Franz Ferdinand. He mentions only once that 
Franz has tried to persuade him, in a way both urgent and entreating, to 
allow his morganatic marriage with the Countess Chotek. Franz 
Joseph, like a great gentleman, visits the countess (later Duchess of 
Hohenberg) and writes reassuringly to Frau Schratt that all has turned 
out quite well, the countess had been reasonable, modest and talkative. 
. All other things.: the annexation of Bosnia, the crises with Serbia, the 
struggle between Germans and Czechs, the outbreak of the world 
war, which were vital questions for the dynasty, hardly appear in 
these intimate letters. 

Only one thing recurs with almost monotonous intensity : the com- 
plaint about the sad infirmity of age and of the loneliness of his life as 
a sovereign.. The ageing monarch has had to pass through many 
difficulties even in his-relation to Frau Schratt, and once it seemed as if 
a total breach would be unavoidable; but all the time the mutual 
feeling preyails that their relation. is “ indissoluble.” They were, in 
fact, a sunbeam in the dismal and tragic life of the monarch, his only 
source of: encouragement. He may be blamed for his incapacity to 
tolerate strong personages around: him, for his enmity to liberalism, 
for his policy, often aimless and empty of ideas. But a-cool insensitive 
pedant he was not. These letters are the most beautiful wreath on his 
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PROSPECTS IN SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


N recent times Southern Rhodesia has received a wealth of publicity, 
[especially since the Royal visit nearly three years ago. The outside 
world evidently regards this colony as a desirable place to visit; 
if not to reside in permanently. The present Governor, H. E. Sir John 


Kennedy, K.C.V.O., on his recent return from England, said he had. 


~ been inundated with inquiries from people wishing to come out to 


Rhodesia, and that there were many interested in the prospects the. 


colony offered and in investing capital in it. All.this. shows that 
Rhodesia is well “ in the public eye,” and for this reason it is important 
that the truth be made known as to the colony’s real position and 
prospects, for there is much that has not been given the publicity it 
deserves. 

To-day Southern Rhodesia shows many outward signs of prosperity ; 
shops in the towns display an abundance of goods ; peopie are dressed 
better than ever ; there is no serious food shortage, nor apparently of 
money, and more people own motor-cars than in any other country in 
proportion to the white population. Hotels make handsome profits, 
and farms, especially for tobacco, -have been changing hands at 
unprecedented prices, while profits for tobacco planters have exceeded 
anything of.the kind in the past. Does all this mean a sound position 
and good prospects for the future ? 


Before offering any direct answer, let us hear what Southern 


Rhodesia’s High Commissioner in London, Mr. K. M. Goodenough, 


had to say ata; meeting of the Royal Empire Society held last July. 
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Mr. Goodenough said that among all the changes he had observed 


after an absence of three years what was most striking to him was the 
general outlook of the people. “ Southern Rhodesia ” he said, “ had 
become self-confident, being confident of a new power of self-help, 
and her people-began to take stock of their natural resources with a more 
calculating eye than had been their wont.” 

Among the questions put to Mr. Goodenough after his address was 
one by Mr. Rolf Gardiner (a guest lecturer of the Natural Resources 
Board and a competent critic of agricultural affairs), who asked what 
steps were being taken to ensure that tobacco growers developed some 
system of rotation which would preserve the fertility of the soil? 
The reply seemed feeble and somewhat evasive. It was explained that 

‘as regards exhaustion of the soil, it must be remembered that the 
best tobacco land was usually land of very little use for growing any- 
thing else, so that soil exhaustion was not a matter of such serious con- 
cern as it would-be on ordinary good arable land.” . Now this explana- 
tion does not conform with the facts and is therefore misleading.. 
Much land of the lighter type, of granite sands and “ contact ’’ forma- 
tion, can grow good crops of maize, monkey nuts, cotton, sunflowers, 
etc., and did so before tobacco became such a remunerative crop. 
Moreover, a certain amount of “ heavy ” land is used for growing fire- 
cured tobacco. ' | 

On account of tobacco, much of the colony’s home-grown food has 
now to be replaced by the far less nutritive imported foods—-and 
often at fantastic prices. For example, large quantities of maize were 
imported from Argentina a few years ago. It was of very poor quality 
(much of it weevily) and cost about -three times as much as the locally 
grown grain. It is true that there was a drought at the time, but that 
alone did not account for the need to buy maize from overseas. 

There is no doubt whatever that excessive tobacco growing (despite 
the revenue it is bringing in—over {7 million last year) without due 
consideration for the production of food crops, is rapidly undermining 
the colony’s economic position in that it is seriously reducing its greatest 
asset, namely, soil fertility, which is its life; and life cannot be 
assessed in terms of L.S.D. Many do not realise why tobacco growing 
destroys soil fertility ; it is (apart from the huge quantity of indigenous 
timber needed as fuel for curing) because of the excessive quantities 
of chemical fertilisers required to make it a profitable business. It is 
not realised to what an enormous extent chemical fertilisers reduce 
fertility ; by destroying the micro-organic life in the soil they increase 
its poison content, which cannot be eliminated in the natural way. 
These things are merely stimulants as compared with natural manures ; 
one cannot continue to administer stimulants to living organisms 
without disastrous effects. . 

The tobacco-growing industry in Southern Rhodesia, viewed supér- 
ficially, is, of course, a boon and a blessing to the colony at the present 
time ; it has brought prosperity to many growers and has attracted 
many people with capital from overseas. But what of its effect upon 
future prosperity ? Can any industry which deliberately destroys the 
means of subsistence for coming generations be said to be truly prosper- 
ous ? Tobacco growing, as carried on,to-day, is destroying the country’s 
natural resources as never before, and at such a pace that, if it continues, 
the prospects for future agricultural development will be very seriously 
reduced. 

As in many other countries to-day, extension of hydro-electric 
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“power is a leading feature of the programme for the development of 
Southern Rhodesia. Power stations, big dams and irrigation schemes 
-are generally regarded with much favour. But what is the real aim 
of these things and what do they eventually bring ? Mainly the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce; actually the two things which, 
misdirected, are the chief agents in the process of destroying present 
civilisation. This may sound pessimistic nonsense, but on careful in- 
vestigation it will be found perfectly true. Man ignores the forces of 
nature (the cosmic forces) as manifested in trees and vegetation which, 
if properly cared for, produce most of his essential needs—in fact far 
more than all the man-niade factories in the world which produce so 
many things we do not want or would be better without. 

What is most needed at the present time to consolidate Southern 


Rhodesia’s position, hasten its development and improve its prospects, 


as a go-ahead country ? Surely it is an efficient labour supply. Is that 
labour to be black, white or coloured ? The answer to that is, all three, 
working towards a common goal. There must, however, be a greater 
proportion of white (European) labour, skilled and unskilled, if the 
European population is to dominate in leadership. 


_ There is no sound biological reason why Europeans in Southern - 


Rhodesia cannot perform physical labour as they do in such countries 
as Australia and California, where climatic conditions are somewhat 
similar. But whatever the type of labour, let it be understood that un- 
less the natural resources of the colony are preserved with much more 
foresight and vigour than, at present, before the end of this century 
‘there will probably not be enough fertile soil and. water supplies to sup- 
port a population even as large as that of the present time. 

For some years there has been much talk of the inefficiency of the 
non-European labourer in Southern Africa; his value as a worker has 
become greatly impaired by illness due to malnutrition. A prominent 
South African journal observed a few years ago that “ he (the non- 
European worker) has become the victim of the most insidious and 
debilitating diseases.” To-day the position is little better in Southern 
Rhodesia ; the working native still suffers from various forms of mal- 
nutrition, due to.wrong diet, especially to the increasing quantities 
of white bread and refined sugar which he is encouraged to eat. 

Here is an extract from a letter (by the writer) in the M pice 
Guardian (October 26th, 1947) on this subject. 


Generally speaking, it is correct to say that dat native workers in 
Southern Rhodesia suffer more or less from malnutrition. If evidence 
were needed there is plenty, but no “ proof’’ for this statement is 
needed ; a glance at the labourers on any farm or mine is enough. 
Here is an extract from a letter (to the writer) from a Government 
medical officer in Southern Rhodesia : 

. I can’t tell you how appalled I have been by the shockingly 


poor state of farm labourers in this area. The majority of them are 
. literally starving. I have made strong representations about this 


repeatedly to the Medical Director and to our local Native Com- , 


missioner. What is the hope for a minimum ration scale? The 
Government dare not force this issue for fear of losing the farmers’ 
vote. What a state of affairs ! ` 


From this it is evident that there is much room for improvement in 

the efficiency of the colony’s native labour by more suitable diet. 
According to the Secretary of the Federation of Rhodesian Industries 

(Mr. F. Gordon: Harper), the development of the colony has been too 
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languid ; many people suffer from inertia and apathy. There is d great 
industrial future for Southern Rhodesia; what is lacking, according 
to Mr. Harper, is energy and enthusiasm. “ People do as little as they 
.can,” he said, “and grab as much as they can.” In this respect, 
however, there is perhaps little difference between the people of South- 
ern Rhodesia and those of other countries to-day. In this country the 
grabbing ” is certainly very evident (to the observant) in the present 
tobacco boom. The soil is being “raped ” for all it can be made to 
produce in terms of money regardless of the consequences and irrespec- 
tive of the soil’s basic value for the future prosperity of the colony. 
The present gains in money revenue seem to obscure due consideration 
of the losses which must inevitably result from the wholesale destruc- 
tion of the colony’s natural resources: Soil (by erosion); micro- 
organic life (by chemicals) ; indigenous timber (for fuel, when coal 
should be used)——all involved in the present mad scramble for wealth. 

_ Southern Rhodesia, in aiming at prosperity, is relying far too much 
upon imported foods (not to mention the over-mechanisation of 
agriculture). In no country can a healthy, virile population be main- 
tained without adequate supplies of home-grown food; yet this is 
precisely what this colony is trying to do. Dehydrated foods, including 
green vegetables, now form a large part of the regime in many house- 
holds; this unnatural diet, together with the increasing consumption 
of imported, processed foods, such as breakfast cereals and pany foods, 
cannot’ fail to lower the standard of public health. 

The colony can produce all the cereal foods needed to rear - healthy 
children, including the various millets, if not sa much wheat and oats. 
One of the most wholesome, locally grown, foods is the groundnut, 
especially for children (if properly prepared) ; like cereals (taken whole) 
it provides the necessary phosphorised fats, in assimilable form, without 
which there is a tendency. to nerve disorder. Processed cereals con- 
tain very little essential nutriment, and it is remarkable that so much 
inferior food of this sort is allowed to enter the colony—and all the 
more so with a medical man at the head = affairs! (Sir Godfrey ' 
Huggins, F.R.C.S.) 

What of health from the official viewpoint ? Medical statistics 
(not always a reliable indicator of a country’s health) show a low death 
rate compared with that of many other countries. In regard to so-called 
medical or health services the colony is well equipped; there are 
magnificent hospitals, native clinics and plenty of good doctors ; 
yet with all these things public health is not what it should be in a 
naturally so healthy climate, even allowing for such tropical diseases 
as malaria and bilharzia—now well under control in most places. 
The explanation must be sought in the way the people live. For ex- 
ample, there is far too much devitalised food eaten, and people travel 
too much by car, even for quite short distances, not using their legs 
sufficiently. One effect of the latter habit is tendency to heart disorder. 
When people surrender their bodies to mechanical motion, such as that 

_of a motor-car, which does not originate in their own organism, the heart 
is deprived of much of its normal exercise and so tends to deteriorate. 
In such cases doctors, of course, give drugs which act on the heart 
(but; of course; not on the’ motor-car !) ; they fail to tackle the basic: 
cause, as in most other cases of illness to-day..- 

To sum up. Southern Rhodesia’s position to-day is, generally speak- 
ing, sound, and its prospects good, if not rosy. How long these 
advantages will last depends upon wise and firm leadership, especially 
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in developing natural resources of healfh and wealth by increasing 
home-grown food supplies and reducing importation of the devitalised 
foods of commerce. The true wealth of any country can only be assessed 
by the number of healthy and prosperous people it can support—not . 
by its gold, coal or base metal deposits, but by its extent of fertile soil 
and natural water supplies. 
G. C. WATSON. 
Southern Rhodesia. 
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MONG literary rebels Voltaire is for many reasons one of 
Ate best known. He was a disturber of smug self-satisfaction. 

He knew how fatal laziness of mind and stagnation of ideals 
were. He wanted to provoke and he succeeded. He wrote an aston- 
ishing amount-——poems, plays, histories, romances, pamphlets and 
letters. His prose is one of the glories of French literature but his real 
fame does not rest on his artistic genius. It was his personality, his 
startling ideas and original arguments, that gained extraordinary 
currency in what became known as the age of Voltaire. His satire stung ; 
his wit cut his opponents to the quick. He was read and listened to by 
all. Blackened, cudgelled, imprisoned and exiled, he loathed sham and 
superstition. When in the last years of his life he had achieved inde- 
pendence and wealth he fought unsparingly for justice and against the 
oppressor. He never confused his own good fortune with that of others. 

Born in Paris in 1694 the sickly infant was not expected to live and 
had to be hurriedly baptised. He died in his eighty-fifth year. The 
man who came to deny all miracles was a perpetual one in his own per- 
son. Never idle, when seriously ill he wrote verse instead of prose. As 
a man he was excitable and quarrelsome, with a shrewd and disciplined 
business mind ; yet he kept his many friends to the end. As he grew 
older his opinions became firmer but never changed direction. His 
boyhood was spent in the troubled closing years of Louis XIV’s reign. 
Voltaire’s was the temperament that inherits by reacting—first against 
- his stern, elderly father, a dour Jansenist. The boy began his schooling 
at Port Royal and`saw the college demolished, and the plough driven 
through the cemetery where lay its sainted dead. The youth had no 
liking for saints, but he came to hate persecution witha passion rooted 
in early memories. Voltaire entered the Jesuit College of Louis-le- 
Grand and had the best teachers. He was only twelve when he wrote 
a petition in verse to the King asking for a pension for an old soldier. 
Louis read it and granted the request. 

Voltaire’s father tried to make a lawyer of him ; the boy rebelled 
and became a literary freelance in the fashionable circles of Paris. 
Despite quarrels between the peppery father and the young scapegrace 
the latter early began working hard at some of the great books produced 
later. Curiously, his first clash with the authorities was due to a mistake. 
A scurrilous satire on the Regent was foisted on him and the wrong 
poet was locked up for'a year in the Bastille, where so many innocents 
were cast and forgotten until the Revolution. In prison he sketched 
the plot of his first play, Edipus, a stage success that made him famous, 
and wrote the earliest version of The Henriade, in which he had the 
épportunity of expressing his hatred of fanaticism. Before any direct 
contact with England, he here revealed his humane sympathies by a 
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portrait of Queen Elizabeth, his praise of English political institutions 
and by boldly depicting the heroic Coligny and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. This epic honoured Henry of Navarre, a tolerant king 
who wanted to be the father of all his people. 

In the early ‘twenties Voltaire was known and had enemies. One half 
of society was in his camp against the pompous J.-B. Rousseau, who 
attacked the youth for his verses, whereupon Voltaire took the liberty 
of doubting whether this Rousseau’s Ode to Posterity would ever reach 
its destination, By the end of 1725, Monsieur de Voltaire, as he now 
styled himself, was successful and happy. The awakening was sudden ; 
for one evening in brilliant company the stupid Rohan drawled at him 
the insult, “M. de Voltaire. .. what is your name?” “ M. le 
Chevalier,” said Voltaire, “ the name I bear is not a great one, but at 
least I know how to bring it honour.” A few days later the Rohan 
cudgels left their mark. There was no official redress, and when it was 
reported that Voltaire was seen skulking on the watch for the nobleman 
the authorities locked up the unreasonable poet and he was released 
only on condition that he left the country. A police officer conducted’ 
him to Calais and waited until the ship was well under way for England. 
Voltaire had sent The Henriade on ahead for printing. In England a 
poem on toleration could give no offence. It was dedicated, by permis- 
sion, to Queen Caroline. He had met Bolingbroke in France and 
carried introductions from Ambassador Horace Walpole. 

Bent on a first-hand study of English conditions Voltaire worked 
hard at the language. it is said that when he learned that “ plague ” 
had one syllable and “ ague ” two, he wished that the plague would 
take one half of the language and the ague the other. He met some of the 
greatest and was well received in literary circles. However, in an un- 
guarded moment, the snobbish playwright Congreve, having achieved 
his social ambition, begged Voltaire not to think of him as a writer 
but as a gentleman, whereupon Voltaire replied that he would not have 
taken the trouble to call on one who was only a gentleman. He appreci- 
ated British liberty under Parliamentary government but did not 
realise the benefit of a two-party system and' was disconcerted by 
political bitterness. “ I have heard it said that milord Marlborough 
was the biggest coward in the world.” But he soon wrote, “In this 
country it is possible to use one’s mind freely and nobly without fear 
and cringing.” In his account of sects in England, Voltaire meant to 
draw attention to ithe happy consequences of toleration. He says, 
“ An Englishman, being a free man, goes to heaven by the road of his 
choice. Had there been only one religion in England, its despotism 
would have been formidable ; had there been only two, they would have 
cut each other’s-throats; but there are thirty and they live happy 
and at peace.” He always spoke kindly of England after his three 
years’ exile and delighted in receiving English visitors until his death. 
He admired the dignity attaching in England to a business career and 
stressed the national value of commercial prosperity in cultural 
progress. 

There is much coffee-house talk in Voltaire’ s brilliant English Letters. 
Their political and religious ideas gave offence to French absolute 
monarchy, but the keenest and most fearless of French minds had seen 
constitutional governments at work, some measure of toleration, 
aristocrats not hostile to new ideas, writers who were not outcasts 
and merchants not unhonoured. It is not known exactly when he left 
England, but he left it with an active concern for the happiness of others 
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which he practised so assiduously from his model township of Ferney, 
and with the makings of a social reformer. His admiration for English 
liberties was seen as an indirect attack on the established Church and 
State in France. 

Voltaire later set out on other travels in quest of safety. He spent 
two years in Potsdam with that fickle patron, Frederick of Prussia. 
He fled from the chilly splendours of Potsdam: when “ the orange 
had been squeezed, it was time to think of saving the skin.” His 
last long exile in or near Switzerland was a literary gain, for in Paris 
he would have wasted in petty quarrels powers that belong to mankind. 
The stormy petrel’s last homing flight led him to die in Paris in 1778 
as the nation’s idol. 

One of Voltaire’s merits is that he-was one of the first scientific 
historians. He took infinite pains to collect original data and to weigh 
evidence, to study ways of life and the social institutions of civilisations. 
The love of research and his critical mind and unflagging energy, 
taking no traditionally accepted views for fact, made him, in the opinion 
of experts, the first modern historian. Yet he was a little too ready 
to reject all that offended his rationalism. But his faith in science, 
including the physical sciences, and his love of humanity looked to 
liberty and intelligence for amendment in human affairs and in the 
misery of the masses, for the abolition of torture and the cruelties of 
wars of aggression. He faced facts and flung off the easy optimism of 
current philosophy. He scorned the view that..all was for the best 
in the best-of all possible worlds. After the first Lisbon earthquake 
the-authorities in Portugal had burnt a few heretics and Jews to appease 
the powers-that-be, when a second earthquake destroyed what had 
been left of the city. 

In that age of rabid and cruel superstition Voltaire need 
that he had no sceptre but a pen. Assuredly, he said, there is order 
everywhere. A stone in the bladder destroying life is an illustration of 
causation and system. Lisbon was no more wicked than other cities : 

. and age has schooled my mind 

To share the common frailties of mankind. 

The tale of Candide, an immortal narrative, was written. The hero 
is chased from his quiet chateau, kidnapped, survives war and shipwreck, 
an earthquake and adventures in many lands, until his quest ends with 
the cultivation of his own garden and the determination to make the 
best of a world that for the moment wags passably. well. Candide is 
the Pilgrim of another progress ; Voltaire, the onldoker, sees its cruel 
wrongs and uses his sword to pierce the breastplate of self-righteous- 
ness ; and above the battles we can catch his hymn to justice and his 
kindly wisdom. ; 

Voltaire’s finest qualities combined in his championship of the perse- 
cuted and of the wrongly tortured and condemned—cases like those of 
Calas, Sirven, Espinasse, Lally, Montbaili and La Barre. The Calas 
affair was the Dreyfus case of the eighteenth century. Through years 
of unwearying labour he sacrificed his leisure, work and wealth 
to support the ruined person’s family and secure the acquittal of dead 
and living victims of persecution. In the face of cruelty he felt 
that pity is the last insult ; his answer was reckless militancy, the devas- 
tating sword-play of his wit in the service of humanity. “ Soon,” 
said André Maurois prophetically in 1939, “ a new Voltaire must write 
a new Candide about fanatics of a kind unknown at Torney; hatching 
misery for mankind to-day.” j 
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_ Voltaire is one of its master types.” 
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The older he grew, the more clearly sounded his cry, ‘‘ Crush the 
infamous,” by which he meant the spirit of intolerance; persecution, 
superstition. We, too, have seen the infamous barring progress, liberty 
and enlightenment ; and the infamous was Voltaire’s lifelong enemy. 
There are numerous acts of kindness towards the humblest individuals 
recorded of him: the orphaned descendant of Corneille ; actresses 
refused Christian burial or nervous in his dramas ; his tenants at Ferney, 
where he did much to establish the Swiss watchmaking industry. Even 
in his personal quarrels he was never the aggressor. Yet he could sting 
like an adder ; indeed, his lampoon on Fréron asserted that when the 
latter was bitten by a snake, the snake it was that died. I fear, however, 
that not even his wit could shake the humourless self-complacency 
of a great artist and constructive thinker like J.-J. Rousseau, of 
Geneva, for when Voltaire received one of his discourses to prove that 
civilisation is the cause of all our ill, he replied that he was too 
old now to return to the state of nature and to walk on all fours. And 
he accounted for the lamentations of Jeremiah by stating that the pro- 
phet foresaw that Lefranc de Pompignan would translate him into 
bad verse. 

Voltaire had his blind spot. He was the complete extrovert, poles 
asunder from a mystic like Pascal, scientist and theologian. Yet 
he expressed the necessity of a God and opposed atheism as having 
no consoling hope for man. God for him is truth, with no attribute 
of anger or vindictiveness: His kindness and justice are unalter- 
able. He judges all by their resemblance to the perfect being and 
maintains that there have always been good priests. Judge all things, 
do good, and be, like Newton, humble in your confession of ignorance 
of what lies beyond reason and the senses, In'the maturity of his 
Philosophic Dictionary he expressed the need of a God who speaks 
to mankind, This was the great work that formed the mind of liberal 
Europe. ; 

His last years saw him as the Squire of Ferney and the Innkeeper of 
Europe. This wizard corresponded with kings and emperors and with 
the poorest. He had no repressions ; perhaps this helped to make him 
the world’s greatest journalist. Benjamin Franklin brought his grand- 
son to receive Voltaire’s blessing—‘ God and Liberty.” Voltaire was 
not perfect, but few have been more consistent in putting into practice 
his beautiful prayer for human brotherhood—no man was ever more 
sincere when he cried : 

Ye gods, exterminate from o’er the earth 
Whoever takes delight in human blood. 


He never mocked at those of good life. He was the first really warm 
friend of Britain among the great French writers. The old prejudices 
pass away as dust, removed by a breath of sane sympathy. About 
right action and the principles of judgment on finite life and its prob- 
lems, there has seldom spoken a more penetrating mind than Voltaire’s. 
He was a rebel and a great man, some'of whose words have passed 
into the daily speech of the modern world. He saw that the hope of 
man lies in the enlightened conscience. Lord Morley said, “ Humanity 
armed and alert, never slumbering and never wearying, moving like an 
ancient hero over the land to slay monsters, is the rarest of virtues and 
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WHY FORESTS ? 


ROM cradle to coffin we are surroundeéd by forest products. The 

 scorboaras under our feet,-the doors through which we pass, the 

stairs we climb, the roof-frames over our heads, the chairs in which - 

we sit, our tables and chests, the handles of the spades, forks and hoes 

with which we cultivate our food—all these things come from the 

forest. But what do the words “ forest ” and “ forestry ’ mean for'the 

mass of taxpayers? An answer to this question, prompted by the 

Government’s greatly increased expenditure on forestry, may resolve 

some ‘popular misunderstandings. ` The old definition of a “ forest,” 
as forests used to be, has often been quoted : i 

A certain territorie of woody grounds and fruitfull pastures, priviledged 

for wild beasts and foules of forrest, chase, and warren, to rest and abide 

in, in the safe protection of the king, for his princely delight and pleasure. 


The best modern definition of “ forestry ” is perhaps Mr. W. E. Hiley’s : 
Forestry is the art of growing trees for the production of timber and 


other woodland products. ... Like agriculture, forestry is an industrial 
use of land. 


And there, in the difference of outlook or emphasis, is the core of 
popular misunderstanding. For the man-in-the-street (and the vast 
majority of our population’is urban) the word “ forest ” conjures up 
the old, romantic picture of great spreading oak trees and grassy 
glades in which deer feed. The timber required for cradles, coffins 
and all the rest was merely an accidental product. 

While oak for naval construction was the country’s first need, the 
old-style forest was well enough, for the spreading oaks yielded huge 
main timbers and plenty of curved and crooked “ knee ” timbers. But 
the Battle of Hampton Roads in 1862, by proving the superiority of 
ironclads, changed the whole character of naval architecture. This 
elementary point——that oak is no longer the prime vital need that it 
was from (say) 1562 to 1862 has not yet been fully grasped. The 
modern development of industry, and of mining in particular, has 
caused softwoods (from coniferous trees) to become increasingly . 
important, and by 1938 the country’s timber consumption was divided 
between 94 per cent. softwoods or conifer timber and a mere 6 per cent. 
hardwoods. Further, of all the timber which we used, less than.5 per 
cent. was home-grown. Yet twenty years earlier, before the end of 
the first world war, pitprops had to be recognised as the nation’s 
number one timber need, the same kind of vital necessity that oak 
had been in the days of wooden warships. Forest planting between 
the wars was therefore directed first to the production of pitprops, 
and second to the production of other softwood timber. This policy 
‘was the more necessary and convenient because it had been decided 
that forestry should not in this country compete with agriculture for 
the better soils (when the Forest Authority has acquired land of inter- 
,mediate quality there have often been bitter complaints from the 
farming interests) and the only trees which would yield crops of useful 
timber when grown on the poorer sdils were the conifers. 
_ Those were, and perhaps still are, the two chief factors governing the 
production of timber in Britain—the outstanding need for softwoods 
and the relative poverty of the soil available. But there were also minor 
complications. For example, pitprops could not be grown “ economic- 
ally ’’ more than too miles from the mines where they were to be used. ` 
Even local prejudices about particular species of timber must be 
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reckoned with. And the whole picture is shadowed or lighted by a 

number of imponderables—influences likely to be of great importance 

but whose future significance cannot yet be calculated with any kind 

. of precision. An obvious example is atomic energy. The special import- 

ance of pitprops flows from their place in the complex of power pro- 
duction. But who can calculate what will be the resources of atomic. 
power (or hydro-electric power, for the matter of that) a mere twenty 

years hence, and who can use any more assured word than “ guess ” 

about the need for mining timber in the years 1990-2000 ? * 

Again, though the world is eating into its forests, vast areas still 
remain, and it is almost impossible to foresee how far the problems of 
extraction and transport from the less accessible and hitherto un- 
exploited forests will be solved, or how much timber the producing 
countries (especially Canada and Russia) may be able and willing to’ 
sell to Britain. The present indications are that there will be little to 
spare, because the producer-countries’ development of their timber: 
industries and timber needs will more than keep pace with any increase 
in production. 

Yet again, no one can foretell the future uses of timber. As timber 
‘is superseded for one purpose it is developed for use in another ; there 
may fifty years hence be no timber telegraph poles and no timber 
railway sleepers, but at the same time a great proportion of the country’s 
food or Clothing might come from timber. Incidentally,- “ super- 
cession ” is sometimes: more apparent than real. Though warships are 
now chiefly of steel, a 10,000-ton cruiser requires 2,000 tons of timber: 
The difficulties of prevision and provision for this uncertain future may 
be better appreciated if the times for timber production are considered. 
It would be approximately true to give 40 to 50 years as the average 
rotation for the growing, on the poorer soils, of trees required primarily 
for mining timber ; spruce grown chiefly for pulping might be ready a 
little sooner—say 30-to 40 years; most softwoods for building, and beech 
for furniture and other various employments, 70 to go years ; oar 130: 
to 180 years. 

Foresters might well long for the aid of seers to advise what ey 
should be planting now. At the moment, however, the two most 
likely future developments of timber utilisation seem.to be based on 
pulpwood and cellulose (for which small or medium-sized spruce is the 
best timber) and the plywood industry, which uses a variety of timbers; 
including beech, sycamore and birch. 

The usefulness of' birch is specially noteworthy. Hitherto reparded 
as of little value or as a tiresome weed in the home forests, birch will 
grow almost anywhere and is a partial exception to the general rule that: 
only softwoods can be produced on poor soils. Birch grows quickly ; 
it is a soil-improver ; and it is almost immune from the attacks of 
rabbits—-which last quality appeals to the working forester who may 
sometimes feel that his life consists largely of war with rabbits. Further, 
birch is liked by the sentimental country-loving townsman. 

Sycamore’ s chief use, hitherto, has been for turnery (mangle-rollers, 
rolling pins, wooden tableware) and for furniture. ‘Beech has long been 
a most useful timber, but it is now so scarce that this country has been 

* The atom bomb may have reduced the importance of what are called siatepic 
reserves of standing timber, which could count for little in a war lasting less than twelve 
months. Future forest policy might-thus be less concerned about building up stocks for. 
a possible “ national emergency ” (as during the inter-war period) and rather more 


with long-term conservation and development plans, in water-catchment areas ang 
elsewhere. 
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unable, during the past two years, to. meet even the modest needs of, 
the makers of women’s shoe heels. Since beech trees are also popular 
favourites, because of their obvious beauty, the news that beech is now 
being planted in greater quantities will be welcome. But beech cannot 
be used in all the situations where the holiday-maker would like to see 
it, for it is not truly a pioneer : that is, beech can seldom be planted to 
advantage in places where no trees have been before. This means, 
in effect, that it can be used, in suitable situations, for re-afforestation, 
but not in afforestation unless it has a “ nurse.” 

Some other insufficiently known peculiarities of other forest trees 
merit a word in passing. Oak, the romantic and most-loved of trees, is 
not only the slowest-growing of important timber-yielders but also the 
most exacting. It demands good soil. Both oak and ash have been 
planted by the Forestry Commission in suitable places, and it is likely 
that a greater proportion of oak will be planted in the near future. 
because war-time fellings have left available for re-afforestation many 
old woodland sites, on superior soil—quite different from the poor. 
soil on which Britain’s newly made forests are located. We need 
more high-quality oak, but to plant oak on poor ground is waste of time 
and money. The point can scarcely be over-emphasised : despite the 
war and the general shortage of timber, this country still has a surplus © 
of low-grade oak, the result of ill-judged and badly sited plantings after 
the Napoleonic wars. 

Oak has been called slow-growing but the term is merely relative. 
As a rough guide, it may be said that oak in a suitable situation should, 
grow in height an average of a foot a year for its first sixty years. There- 
after, growth is slower: For more general use, an even rougher guide 
to other species may serve. Most fast-growing timber trees in this 
country should average about two feet a year, more or less, for their 
first thirty or forty years. Though this category of quick-growers con- 
sists chiefly of conifers, it includes also birch and ash. And since conifers: 
are commonly considered to be our fastest-growing trees, it may be 
worth adding that the first place of all for height growth is in fact held. 
by a hardwood genus—the poplars. Some hybrid poplars have grown 
over ten feet in a good year, and an average of five feet a year over. 
several years during the earlier stages is not uncommon. Incidentally, 
the allied family of willows includes the quickest true timber-producer : 
the best cricket bats are made from the wood of trees between ten and 
twenty years old. Pee 

Forestry is like a wild wood, full of attractive by-ways, sch as curious 
utilisations and unexpected figures, which invite diversion from the 
main roads ; bat willows may be interesting but they are of trivial 
account beside the chief conifers, which are the most important, the 
least known and the most criticised of trees. The uninformed opposition 
to conifers is based chiefly on conservatism and dislike of the unfamiliar, 
for large blocks of conifers were until recently relatively uncommon in 
most parts of England. Britain has only one indigenous conifer of 
importance as a timber producer : the Scots pine, often called Scotch 
fir. This species has been much planted, especially on thin soils or 
where rainfall is relatively low, as in the eastern half of the country. 
Similar, but with longer needles and grey rather than orange-red bark, 
is the Gorsican pine, which tends‘to grow rather more quickly and to. 
give heavier yields per acre. 

The two chief spruces are the Norway from Europe and the Sitka 
from Western North America. The Norway spruce is the familiar 
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Christmas tree, and it is an alien only because of an accident of geo; 
graphy or natural history. It used to grow here before the Ice Age, 
but soon after the ice moved back Britain became separated from the 
_mainland of Europe—before the land had been fully re-colonised by 
what may be called the continental vegetation. The Sitka spruce, 
which has stiffer and.sharper needles, blue on.the underside, promises 
to be the larger and the more useful species, but.as it is somewhat 
frost-tender and requires plenty of rain, its chief future lies.on the 
western half of the island. It forms, in fact, a rough counterpart to the 
pines on the east. Sitka spruce is a tree of outstanding importance partly 
because of the likely pulpwood/cellulose development already mentioned. 

The European and Japanese larches are not usually distinguished 
from one another by the casual observer. The Japanese larch, though 
slightly coarser, has some qualities which the European lacks, and it 
is now the more widely planted. It has been described-as “‘ our fastest- 
growing conifer” but the primacy might be disputed.. The hybrid 
larch, a cross between the European and Japanese, promises-well but 
its future cannot yet be forecast. It would-be impossible to comment 
on all the conifers which “ have possibilities ” as economic timber 
trees in Britain but at least six others (all from Western North. America). 

= must have a passing. mention. The fast-growing Douglas-fir and the 
western red cedar (Thuya plicata—not a, Cedrus but. the source of the 
so-called cedar shingles) have already proved valuable... Then there 
are the two sequoias,,one commonly called the. Wellingtonia and the 
other (S. sempervirens, which yields much the better timber) famous as 
the tall redwood of California. And lastly. the beautiful feathery 
western hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla), relatively, little-known. -outside 
forestry circles but now being planted in increasing numbers, and the 
American silver fir (Abies grandis), which has generally.. superseded 
the European silver fir, since the latter has suffered very severely from 
insect pests. s, 24, 

The hopeful picture of new trees prospering, in, forests expanded Or 
newly planted with the aid of enlarged forestry, grants must -be- seen 
against the background of timber needs, figures for which might daunt 
any optimist. One mile of British railway needs the produce of three 
acres of forest for its sleepers, which must be renewed every. ten or. 
fifteen years. Pre-war newsprint consumption, for daily papers: alone,’ 
meant the clearing of between 500 and: 1,000 acres of forest a day. 
Evidently Britain.cannot produce all the timber, she. consumes, . But ` 
whereas in the past she has grown barely 5 per cent. of her requirements, 
the home forests should in the future produce,.on a conservative com- 
putation, 35 per cent.—say a full third of her needs in peace-time and 
all her needs for three or four years in such an emergency as war. First, 
however, the forest area must be expanded: from a nominal 3 million 
acres to a real 5 million, and the general standard of sylviculture must 
be vastly improved. It has been estimated that the country’s private 
woodlands, which yielded about 95 per cent. of the war-time fellings, 
produced only a quarter or a fifth of what they would have: done, if 
they had been scientifically tended by skilled foresters. There have been: 
suggestions that Britain, which sacrificed over 100 million- of her trees. 
in the first three years of the war, now plans to grow too many trees: 
Space limitations forbid an examination of the anti-forests thesis,but; 
it may be relevant to note that Britain is, as to proportion. Of forest to. 
her whole land area, the worst-forested country-in: Europe, and that, 
if the -present programme (spread over fifty years)-is realised, she: ~ill. 
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still have rather less than xo per cent. of her total acreage devoted to 
timber production. This figure may be compared with Germany’s 
27 per cent. and France’s 19 per cent.—both figures being pre-war. 

In conclusion, another glance at the esthetic or amenity side of- 
what may be termed “the new forestry,” since the’ man-in-the- 
street will continue to judge forests by their looks. Bad mistakes were 
made, and unsightly layouts were perpetrated in the first fifteen years 
of State forestry (say 1919-34) but there has in recent years been a 
great improvement and more attention is now paid to “ amenity.” 
Yet two or three major points should be faced and accepted. First, 
the outside boundary of a hillside plantation may be made to conform 
to the skyline or the contours of the hills, but within the forest the 
trees must, for reasons of cultivation and easy extraction, be planted 
in straight rows. The commonly disliked appearance of rows gradually 
fades (usually between the twelfth and twenty-fifth vears) as the trees 
grow up. Secondly, nearly all forests which consist chiefly of trees 
under twenty-five years of age tend to be dull to people who have no 
detailed or technical interest in them, and a large proportion of young 
forests is-an obvious corollary of fairly rapid forest expansion. The. 
dullness of youth is cured by time. 

Thirdly, persons who dislike modern forestry might try cultivating 
a fresher and more intelligent vision. To fault a twentieth-century 
conifer forest for being unlike a traditional oak forest is much like 
saying, “ I don’t like these greengages because their flavour is unfamiliar 
and quite different from that of the strawberries to which I am accus- 
tomed,” or “ I don’t like St. Paul’s Cathedral because it is different 
from Salisbury.” Much of the expressed hostility to forestry comes 
from the reputed ¢ntelligentsza, whose members ought to avoid errors 
on this plane. 

A modern forest, with its orderly and regular verticals soaring up- 
wards, has its own stately and classic beauty, quite different from the 
obvious charms of the natural or romantic wild wood. The day may | 
well come when sensitive people will blush for their former blindness 
which encouraged such apologetic disguises and shamefaced compro- 
mises as the planting of roadside forest boundaries with “ ornamental ”’: 
trees. In the meantime, critics might be a shade less arrogant in their 
hostility to the home forests. The difficult virtue of humility could 
perhaps be cultivated by meditation on words written some ten years 
ago by the then Professor of Forestry at Oxford’:"‘‘ There are few 
civilised countries in which ‘forestry is so backward, and in which 
forest sense is so lacking, as Britain.” J. D. U. Warp. 
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F you want to get to know an author, read his books, say the 
[iay critics. By this they mean that most authors insert into 

their books so much of their own thoughts and feelings that it is 
not difficult to build up an accurate composite picture of an author’s 
personality. It does not require much reading of the novels of Charles 
Dickens to deduce that their author had a passionate hatred of in- 
justice and oppression. Almost any novel by Tolstoy or Dostoevsky is 
permeated by their personal philosophic attitude to life. The writings 
- of Shelley or Mary Webb reveal a profound hatred of cruelty to animals, 
those of Dean Swift and Sydney Smith a formidable aptitude for 
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savage satire.. Wordsworth’s poetry is flavoured with.a porposity: 


which, we learn from his contemporaries, was very much.a part .of his 
personality. There is some useful detective work.to be done in that 
‘way, and yet it is possible to emerge with the picture still incomplete. 

For an author writes his books for publication, and he would be very 
inhuman if he did not sometimes refrain from wearing his heart on the 
printed page. There is the exception, of course : a writer like Rousseau, 
who attempted a minute exposure of his personal life in his Confessions 
—an attempt followed in modern times by John Cowper Powys in his 
Autobiography, and by the American, Henry Miller, in his books 
Tropic of Cancer and Tropic of Capricorn. 

The exception proves the rule, and the rule which will be found most 
rewarding, if you really want to get to know an author, is to read his 
letters. There is a certain natural intimacy about letter-writing that 
encourages self-revelations and confessions. In writing a book an. 
author invariably does so with one eye on his public—in letters he can 
express himself freely. Letters of Britain’s great authors have been 
preserved for many hundreds of years, but it is only in the last 
two centuries that -such letters have been systematically collected 
and edited—by relatives, friends and biographers—and subsequently 
published in volume.form. It is now possible to read the letters of most 
of the leading writers ‘of the nineteenth century, either in. individual. 
volumes or at least as a section in an omnibus, volume ‘of letters. 
And to read any of-them is almost always to be surprised and delighted 
(or disappointed) at-coming-across some new facet of character. 

Who, -for instance, smiling at the satires and verse witticisms. of 
Thomas Hood, would suspect that all his life the: poet was.struggling 
with illness? Little of his misery is allowed to permeate ‘his public 
writings—indeed, in his more’ serious work the concern is always for 
others, as in his famous Song of the Shiri, written out of indignation 
at the conditions ofttextile workers. Yet Hood’s own son wrote, in a 
memorial volume; that his family could seldom enjoy his various 
comic publications simply because there were too many memories of 
illness and anxiety associated with their creation. And Hood himself, 
in a letter to a friend, Dr. Eliot, in 1837, referring to a new edition of 
his Comic Annual, commented, “ But’ who would think of. such a 
creaking, croaking, blood-spitting wretch being the Comic?” In 
some of his letters to-his wife Hood admits to some of his physical 
sufferings; which‘siiu8t often have been terrible, yet even so an impish 
touch breaks through. There’ is' braveness and nobility in one o his 
last letters, written to a Dr. Moir in-1845 : 


God Bless you and yours, and good-bye. I drop these few lines, as in 
a bottle from a ship water-logged, and on the brink of foundering, being 
in the last stage of dropsical debility ; but though suffering in body, 
serene in mind. So withqut reversing my union-jack, I await my last 
lurch, Till which, a ew as dear Moir; THOMAS Hoop. 


The letters of William Blake often give a practical picture of his: way 


of living which could not be found in his published writings.. In a. - 


letter to his friend and patron, Thomas. Butts, in 1803 he gives:an 
exciting account of a quarrel with a soldier in his front garden which 
led to the poet being arrested and tried (and acquitted) on a trumped- 
up charge of high treason.: Blake’s letters are consistent. with his 
other Writings, however, in that they reflect the same rather. charming 


certainty of his work’s importance. In-anothe letter to Butts, referring- 
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to a new “ sublime allegory 2’ which he has just completed, he concludes 
that he may safely praise it; “since I dare not pretend to be any other 
` than the secretary ; the authors are in Eternity. I- consider it as the 
grandest poem that this world contains.” In a letter to John Flaxman- 
in 1800 Blake grandly describes the experience of.settling in a country 
cottage at Felpham in Sussex as follows: ‘ Heaven opens here on all 
sides her golden gates: her windows are not obstructéd by vapours ; 
voices of celestial inhabitants are more distinctly heard and their 
forms more distinctly seen ; and my cottage is alo a shadow of their 
houses.” And he proceeds- to comment : 


I am more famed in heaven for my works than I could well conceive. 

In my brains are’ studies and chambers filled with books and pictures 

: of.old, which I wrote and painted in ages of eternity before my mortal 

’ life; and those ‘works are the delight and-study of archangels. Why, 

then, should I be anxious about the riches and fame of mortality ? 

| en Lord our Father will do us and with us according to His divine 

wi ; - <, 

Whatever one may think of Blake’s work and ideas, it is, impossible 

not to recognise from such letters that he was a. man completely sincere 
in-his beliefs. 

Most poets seem: to have enjoyed, and excelled at, letter-writing. 
We-can learn a great deal more of the personalities of Byron, Shelley. 
and- Keats, for example, from their letters than» from their poems. 
Shelley, in particular, poured himself out in-Jetters, and Matthew 
Arnold estimated that finally the letters would be valued more highly 
‘than the poems. To read the letters is to participate in all the more 
colourful episodes of-a colourful life, for somehow Shelley manages to 
make every incident come alive. “ She is-no longer mine ! She abhors 
me asa sceptic, as what she was before ! Oh, bigotry ! I cannot avoid 
feeling every instant as if my soul was bursting . . .”’—-such is the tone 
of.an early letter to his life-long friend, Hogg, bemoaning the end of his 
love affair with his cousin Harriet Grove. He goes on to describe how 
he slept with a loaded pistol and some poison by his bed, but fortunately 
wiser thoughts capped his youthful emotionalism. . Anyway, it was not 
long before in another letter to Hogg he was full of new excitement 
about his runaway marriage to Harriet Westbrook. .‘‘ We shall have 
£200 a year ; when we find it run short, we must-live, I suppose, upon, 
love! Gratitude and admiration, all demand that [love her forever.” 
But.it was not to be. Another letter, sent in homage: to the then; un- 
known. William Godwin, -author of Political Justice, brought him into 
acquaintance not only with Godwin but with his daughter -Mary, 
and with her he, eloped in 1814. Thereafter Shelley was a prolific 
correspondent ; in particular with the novelist Thomas Love Peacock, 
to whom he wrote, a'series of vivid accounts oftravels in Italy, and 
with his wife, Mary Shelley. It is in his letters to 'the latter that he 
gives one of the most interesting, accounts of his stay with Byron in 
Italy, of the plan for starting with Byron and Leigh Hunt a new 
quarterly, The Liberal: Verse and Prose from the South, and. of the last 
events leading up to his death. : 

. Like Shelley, Keats was a- natural and gifted letter-writer, and much 
of what is known of the poet’s tragically short life has emerged from his 
letters. These reveal many sides-of his character; suchas: his. refusal 
‘to allow himself to accept the help of more established writers in shaping 
his own work. Ina letter to his friend J. H. Reynolds in 21818 ‘he 
vowed that he had never written a single line of poetry with the least 
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. shadow of public thought ; and in several other letters to the same 
friend Keats makes statements about his poetic aims which are’essen- 
tial to a clearer understanding of his poetry. His passionate attach- 

‘ment to Fanny Brawne (“I can bear to die—I cannot bear to leave 
her. There is nothing in the world of sufficient interest to divert me 
from her a moment.... If I had any chance of recovery, this passion 
would kill me’), his devoted nursing of his dying brother Tom, his 
friendships with Reynolds, Joseph Severn and many other gifted 
artists, his unease in the presence of women (“ When I am among 
women, I have evil thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak or 
be silent ; I am full of suspicions and therefore listen to nothing ; I am 
in a hurry to be gone”) : these and a dozen other fascinating glimpses > 
of varying elements in the poet’s character emerge from his letters. 
They would be discovered less easily in his published works. 

It would seem natural for novelists to’ express themselves well as ` 
letter-writers. This is very evident in the letters of Charles Dickens, 
which are full of excellent descriptions. Nevertheless, it is a curious 
fact that in the case of Dickens something seems to be missing from his 
letters. One has the impression that he has become so used to playing 
a part for the benefit of the public that it carries through even into his 
correspondence ; nor should it be forgotten that towards the end of his 

life he must have been well aware that his letters would one day be 
published as widely as his other work. He was by no means a happy 
man, but the true ‘cause of this is only hinted at, never squarely 
revealed, in his letters. 

Charlotte Bronté, on the other hand, unfolds in her letters, as if 
chapter by chapter, a theme as tragic and enthralling as any of her 
novels—the whole incredible story of' the Brontë family. In the space 
of about six months she witnessed the deaths of her brother and her 
two sisters. ‘S 


I cannot forget | Emily's deathday ; it becomes a more fixed, a darker, 
a more frequently recurring idea in my mind than ever. It was very 
terrible. She was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though resolute, 
out of a happy life. But it will not do to dwell on these things. 


In that letter to a friend in April 1849 is contained not only an illu- 
minating piece of. information about Emily but a significant reflection 
on Charlotte’s own character. That determined unsentimental resolu- 
tion to go on with life, to push away the haunting thoughts, was typical 
of the most practical and down-to-earth of the Bronté sisters. That she 
was extremely practical emerges clearly from her letters, particularly 
in her firm and businesslike dealings with publishers and critics. From 
the latter she was ever ready to accept advice, but was not afraid to 
administer-a rebuke when necessary. “ I can be on my guard against . 
my enemies, but God deliver me from my friends ! ” was the note’she 
sent to George Lewes after he had given what she considered an unfair 
review of Shirley in the Edinburgh Review. 

Lewes was also the correspondent of another famous woman novelist, 
George Eliot, but in that case the communication deepened and led 
to a lasting relationship. It was with his encouragement that she wrote 
all her best books. Because she held very strong views about the inde- y 
pendence of women, and publicly announced her intention of 1 ignoring 
the marriage laws, she faced the full force of Victorian criticism. But 
her sincerity can be felt in this extract from a letter to Mrs. Bray in 
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an, Light‘and easily. broken ties.are what I neither, desire. theoretically, 
-ga hor could live for. practically. Women who-are satisfied with such ties 
_+.. do not act as I-have done. That any unworldly, unsuperstitious person, 
.., .-who is. sufficiently acquainted with the realities of life can pronounce 
~~ my relation, tò Mr. Lewes immoral, I cah only understand by remem- 
“bering how" subtle and ‘complex are the influences that mould opinion. 
* "|, We are leading no life of self-indulgence, except indeed, that, being 
a happy i in each other; we find everything easy. 


` Two other gifted women Jetter-writers, both married to famous 
authors, were. Elizabeth Barrett. Browning and Jane Welsh Carlyle. 
The ‘love letters exchanged between the Brownings reveal, tenderly, 
Mrs.-.Browning's :fulflment and. happiness. From’ the time of her 
marriage she seemed to emerge;into a fuller person, and their travels 
inspired her to: write’ many. fascinating descriptions of life-and people 
abroad. Here is. her pen-picture. of another woman novelist, George 
Sand > 4 ; 


She seems-to five in the abomination of desolation, as far as regards 

. society-crowds ‘of ill-bred men who adore her, å genoux bas, betwixt a 

t . spuff of smoke. and an ejection of saliva—society of the ragged red, 
2 diluted -with the-low theatrical. She herself was so different, so apart; 
v- sœalone in Her melancholy. disdain. I was deeply interested in that poor 
; woman. I felt a profound compassion for her. I did not mind much 
even the Greek, ın Greek costume, who tutoyéd her, and kissed her I 
ea believe, S0 Robert said—or the other vulgar mano the theatre, who went 
° ‘down on his knees and called her ‘“sublime.” Caprice d'amitié, she said 


with her quiet, o Scorn, A noble, woman under the ‘mud, be 
certain: s 


"Jane; ‘Welsh Cariyle has oe described by many critics as one.of the 
best,correspondents the English language has ever produced. Although 
she did not write or publish books herself, her collected letters make up 
volumes far more entertaining and penetrating than many works by 
recognised authors. _ They range from ‘tenderness’ to-satire, humour to 
passionate’ deji ection.’ ‘ They are always. alive, whether describing her 
lifé among Scottish: ‘high. society—or the night she was startled wide 
awake by the sound of her husband falling out of bed (“ What could 
I think but that he had got-up ul, and fallen down in a fit? I threw 
myself-out of bed, tore open the door and began to run upstairs. But 
mywlegs got paralysed:; I leant against the. wall and screamed. In 
answer to my scream came Mr. €.’s voice, callinge out quite jolly, 
“ It’s nothing; my-dear ! Go back, to your bed.”)' .Her letters paint a 
picture of the domestic life of a man of literature that has seldom been 
surpassed for -vividness and good humour. . Equally interesting are 
Carlyle’s own letters.’ So, too, picking at random, are the chatty letters 
of Edward FitzGerald, translator of the Rubdiydt, the breezy epistles 
of Captain: Marryat, author of Mr. Midshipman Easy and other classics 

of.sea-life, and the polished, sophisticated letters of de Quincey and 
Charles Lamb. Delving among these and’ the letters of other writers 
of the nineteenth century,one gains a delightfully jumbled-up, intimate, 
sometimes racy,.and always. unexpected glimpse of: the life ‘of those 
times. , Let us-hope that. the habit. of publishing collected letters will 
pérsist,.so,that in the,letters of such giants as D. H. Lawrence, H. G. 
‘Wells, “Bernard Shaw, Aldous .Huxley, Sean O’Casey, and other 
twentieth-century : ‘authors, we may capture the same vivid and umn- 

conventional glimpse of our own ‘times. + . .- B. 
| DENYS Ake Hanes ; 
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THE WHITE MAN AND His BURDEN. “48 


T looked as if the white man had lost his famous burden ; aa the 
T burden,” as it: were, although it sounds topsy-turvy, had been 

finally emancipated. The case of Seretse, Khama is a-true exception 
thát-proves the rule ; for it is no exception at all when closely examined. 
It does not constitute a reversion to the old order. On the contrary, the 
difficulty arose not out of any attempt at a hark-back to the old but 
out of the rapid march of events towards the new state of affairs. A 
white woman crossed 'the old line, the line being not yet quite obliter- 
ated. Seretse Khama, crossing the line in the opposite direction, 
graduated at Balliol and took with him to his Bamangwato tribe‘not 
only an Oxford degree but a white wife as well ; and he ‘ got away with 
it ” to such a tune-that his tribe, though at first hesitant and puzzled, 
decided still to accept him as prospective Chief, white wife and all. 
But his wife is with child. What is to be the position of that child in 
relation to the succession ?- Is it likely that.the Bamangwato followers 
of Seretse will ‘change their attitude when presented with a successor 
of mixed blood ? Willa new feud be added to the old feuds ? And is the 
British Government's still operative responsibility for the maintenance 
of order in the land to nip the potential disorder in the bud ? 

Those questions‘have caused a deal of disorder at Westminster. A 
Government solutiot, illustrative more of the Government’s confusion 
than of.anything else, seeks to gain time by exiling Seretse for five years, 
during which time there is at any rate a chance of something turning 
up to rescue H:M: Governmént from its embarrassment. The White 
Paper (Cmd: 7193) presented to Parliament by the Commonwealth 
Relations Office on March-z2nd last set out at length the Government’s: 
reasofis for not recognising Seretse Khama : reasons which amount to 
nothing more thai this: that Seretse by-his rash and unsuitable marriage 
has shown himself “ tiimindful of the interests of his tribe and of his 
public duty,” and might thereby again split the tribe, the likelihood of 
such ‘misfortune ‘being. increased both by the tribe’s bad-record for 
feuds and by the tribe’s initial reaction against the marriage. But the 
argument was lame arid uncertain. : The tables are indeed turned. It is 
the white man who.needs help and guidance. 

- Seretse has cuta dashing figure, and was received isasi 
when hé flew-back tö Africa after his talks with the British Governmént. 
As a parting shot before leaving London he wrote a polished letter to 
The Times, which was published in the edition of March 24th, defending 
himself with confident and telling argument against what he took to 
be an injustice, and carrying the argument into the enemy’s territory 
with a challenge thus neatly expressed : “ The questions which the 
British people have to ask themselves are: “Is our conscience clear 
over the whole event ? Have we allowed expediency to prevail over 
political integrity ?’ Upon these answers alone is greatly dependent 
morally and politically Britain’s future status as the mother country 
of the Commonwealth.” The really interesting thing that emerges from 
this quaint episode—it may fairly be called quaint in the sense that it 
reminds one- of an old order that is passing—is precisely that new: 
challenge presented by the coloured to the white.man. For though an 
order is passing it is by no means yet clear what is to take its place. 

- It happens in the upheaval of the times through which we are passing 
that as the coloured peoples drive ahead into freedom they find a- new . 
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tyranny waiting to trap them.. The peoples of Asia are as yet more 
exposed to the menace than are those of Africa. The real interest of the 
Seretse case is not whether the backward coloured people are to be 
fully independent of the civilised white man who formerly controlled ’ 
their development (mainly to the coloured, man’s advantage) but 
whether, having thrown off that control and being taken, as it were, on 
the hop, the emancipated people are to be promptly trapped by the 
blizzard of Communist ranny now sweeping over the world. 


~ THE NEW MENACE. 


~ During the half century now nearing completion there have emerged 
two main tendencies in the crisis of the civilisation that of.old radiated 
from Europe. They are contradictory and mutually destructive. First, 
resulting directly from the war of 1914-18, the cause that was sum- 
marised in the slogan “ self-determination °- of peoples started the ' 
fashion of independence for the small States which were formerly used 
as pawns in Great Power rivalry and for‘the colonial peoples fo merly 
helped and guided, but incidentally in some degree exploited, in the 
material field of Great Power prosperity. Second, as the result of the 
second great war, the clock was in danger of being put back several 
centuries by the launching of a Communist attempt at the enslavement _ 
of peoples, great and small alike, under a system of tyranny not before 
equalled- in ‘its crudity, cruelty and spiritual. degradation. The first 
of those movements, given currency in President- Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, in particular Points 5 and 14, was given its machinery in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations (Articles 22 and 23) and was given 
further fillip in the trusteeship provisions of the Charter of the United . 
Nations (Chapters 12 and 13) a generation later. That movement has 
continued to make headway, and has been stirred into a greater 
momentum by the-challenge of the second movement launched’ from 
Moscow. In 1950 the rival forces have established the central issue in 
world affairs : whether the peoples of the world are‘to move forward 
to greater freedom, dignity and spiritual fulfilment or backwards into 
a condition of brutish servitude the. like of which has not sai within 
human experience. 

. When the second war ended there were some 600,000,000 people 
in the world—nearly a third of the human race—who were subject 
in; greater or lesser degree to foreign rule. +- During. the following 
five years two-thirds of that number, namely, the peoples of India, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Jordan, Burma, Ceylon, Israel and Indonesia, 
have become self-governing. The “self-determination ” movement 
has developed at great speed. But the rival movement from Moscow 
has moved faster. The peoples of Eastern Europe—of the three Baltic 
States (Lithuania, Estonia, Latvia) and of Poland, Roumania, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Eastern Germany—as well as the teeming 
millions of China: have been enslaved ; the tide of invasion laps the 
borders of Tibet and Indo-China and threatens the whole of South-East 
Asia. Even in those parts of the. world not submerged—the American 
continent, Western. Europe, .Africa and the British Commonwealth— 
Communist pressure seeps up from below in the form of “ unofficial ” 
_or political strikes and in other forms of organised subversion. The 
two currents clash head-on. 

While the former British Empire transforms itself into a common- 
‘wealth of free peoples, and thus provides the chief spectacle in the 
contemporary evolution into independence, the counter-surge towards 
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tyranny swells into a flood not only in the lands of the backward peoples 
but in Europe itself, battering against the frontiers of Italy and the 
western half of Germany. It has already succeeded in causing upheaval 
and disorder in the West. The Roman Catholic Church is inescapably 
caught up'in the ‘disorder. The See of Rome itself is not far distant 
from the cockpit of: Venezia Giulia, where the forces of Communism, 
orthodox Russian and unorthodox Jugoslav alike, make their bid upon 
the traditional citadel of Christianity. In both Italy and France the 
so-called trade unions are infested by fifth-column Communists who 
are tireless in their‘routine of riot and subversive mischief. In this 
whirlpool of ‘opposing tendencies, the one towards the independence of 
nations and peoples, the other towards their further and even total 
‘subjection, the colonial peoples find themselves trapped between, the 
devil and the deep blue sea. They are not yet fully competent in- self- 
government, yet they rush towards the goal and expose themselves, by 
‘their incidental discontent, to the Communist menace which, though 
they do not see it, is the threatened negation of all their aspirations. 

In‘ a mad -‘world—for the world in realist truth is at this time mad, 
‘driven mad by the unbearable horror of two world wars—the craziest 
feature 1s the use made of the distress by Communist propaganda. 
The Moscow spider says in effect to the bewildered fly : “ You want-to 
be free : come into my- parlour.” And in they go, or at least seem 
disposed to be going. Hunger and adversity do cloud the ‘intelligence 
of backward peoples; and there is no more cold-blooded a device for the 
seducing of beclouded minds than the disguised offer of prison held out 
by the Cominform as the solution of all- their .difficulties. When on 
March 5th last Lord Boyd Orr declared, in explanation of the spreading 
Communist successes, that.‘‘ to-day the people of Asia, who have long 
borne poverty with resignation, have come to believe that if they can 
take their countries into their own hands ‘and establish a new order 
they can abolish hunger and poverty,”. he did not explain, for the 
explanation was unnecessary to a western audience, that the taking of 
things “into their own hands ” in this case meant the surrender into 
other hands: cruel hands at that, and pitiless. 

The foundations of life in its aspect of: political civilisation are at 
this time being. assailed. It is not new to human experience that 
difficulties abound, nor is it easy to recapture the specific difficulties, 
still more the mental and spiritual atmosphere, of former times ; for 
history-is'an elusivetstudy, and by the mercy of God past horror tends 
tô be forgotten ‘and'only the good takes root in the memory. But there 
is little doubt at this present time that we pass through a period of. 
trial. Every external circumstance of man’s sojourn on. earth seems 
to be involved. ‘Faith steadies a man’s misgiving, for he knows that 
mundane suffering, in this.case largely the result of his own folly and 
impiety, is the appointed road back to God ; and even common sense 
is incidentally vindicated, for if you knock the: world to bits in two 


-world wars, incomprehensibly cruel and unnecessary, what else do you 


expect except but what you get ? And now another challenge, resulting 
from those: pon presents itself to our hard-tried generation. œ» . 


THE LIMIT TO COMPLACENCY. 


Partly as the result of long experience, but in a greater degree eae 
as the’ result of present lassitude and, demoralisation, the British 
temperament: and method in dealing with dangerous situations: is 
characterised. by a peculiar phlegm and complacency. It is typical in 
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the sense that no other nation on earth is apt to play with fire in so 
unruffled a temper. There is an element of thoughtlessness, no doubt, 
in the performance, but thoughtlessness is sometimes less harmful than 
‘over-cleverness. The Germans in our time have given a classic example 
‘of the folly of being too clever by half. But the contrasting folly of 
being too stupid by half is not the whole, nor the main, explanation ' 
of the particular British temperament here referred to. There is some- 
thing in it of tolerance, of reluctance to believe in the evil intentions 
of other people, and of contempt for logic : good human qualities, all of 
them. Man does not live by bread alone, nor by logic in any degree at all. 
This rather sloppy and rather wayward British superiority to facts in 
-large measure explains the survival of Britain as a force in the world, ' 
shrunk though it be, and as a home more or less fit, or at any rate! 
tolerable, for Britons to live in. Two world wars and on top of them, 
largely as the penalty for them; a severe infliction of Socialist planning, 
austerity, muddle and general hardship, have left Britain down but 
not yet out. Precisely because the majority of the people do not 
apparently: appreciate or even recognise the danger of State tyranny in 
their own case—‘ It can’t happen here,” they habitually think, and 
thereby, in one sense, make it the less likely to happen, wishful thinking 
being a potent form of unconscious prayer, and prayer being a potent 
instrument of human welfare—it is this very contempt of logic and of 
facts that sometimes saves the people from the worst of the dangers. 
But it may have an opposite effect. When carried to an extreme 
the habit of complacency may accentuate the danger, An instance of 
this equivocal sort of sloppiness is given in the continuing British 
attitude,. official and popular alike, to the menace of Communism. 
Whereas in the totalitarian method a menace to the régime is met with 
hysterical ferocity—there being no animal so cruel as a frightened 
animal—in the contrasting. British method the menace is in large 
degree ignored. Perhaps in the British case the word ‘method ” is too 
strong. There seems to be hardly any method.-at all in this particular 
instance. ‘The planners of the Kremlin, by contrast, show far more 
method than sense. Their major concern is the stamping out of oppo- 
sition by the liquidation of opponents. ‘Hence the normal technique 
of public trial, public confession of guilt and public suppression of the 
victim : a mixture of propaganda and torture designed to encourager 
les autres. Hence,.too, the unending and even increasing application 
of.the method, for the instrument of fear never daunted the spirit of 
man. In the contrasting British practice professing Communists, who 
by their very profession are traitors to their own country and agents of 
an enemy country, are allowed to sit in Parliament. The Communist 
Party of Great Britain, bound in allegiance to the Soviet Government, 
and sworn to usurp power in Britain in behalf of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (as in fact has happened in Czechoslovakia and the other Eastern 
European countries annexed to the Kremlin), is not-only allowed on 
equal terms with the genuinely British political parties to submit its 
candidates to the electorate but is granted by the B.B.C., with the 
combined approval of the said British parties, the opportunity to 
broadcast at large to the British people and to use all the tricks of the 
Communist trade for the deception and enslavement of that people to 
Moscow. oS 
Similarly the clergy of the Church of England are allowed, if they so 
choose, as a few’of them have so chosen, to propagate the doctrines of 
Russia’s Communism, which include that of the negation of Christianity. — 
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-It seems impossible, but it is so. In the House of Lords on March zotki 
.last the Bishop of Ely remarked that “ they could not in the Church'of 
:England. interfere with private opinion.” ‘In other words, to serve ‘the 
sacrosanct cause of freedom, so dear to evéry true British heart, almost 
any extreme of licence -becomes incidentally sacrosanct, such as thé 
espousal by a professingly Christian clergyman of an anti-Christian 
cause, and thé competence of avowed traitors to be admitted into His 
Majesty's Government. There is surely little justification for com 
cency in such a case. -The-Lord Chancellor, replying on behalf of the 
Government to a typically pungent speech by Lord Vansittart in that 
same debate of March 2gth, began by obServing that “ there was no 
justification for complacency,” and promptly relapsed into compla- 
cency of a thickly coated quality on his own account. “ The situation,” 
he said, “ might get so serious that almost a state of war existed, when 
they would have to take drastic steps, but he would be sorry to do sO 
until it was demonstrated beyond all argument that it was necessary.” 

‘What sort of demonstration, it may be asked, does he postulate:? 
When the demonstration is given “ beyond’all argument °% it has‘ also 
gone beyond all redress, as they have fourid in Czechoslovakia. The 
war is on,-cold as it may appear to -those who cling to the idéa that a 
war is not worth noticing unless and until the bombs are dropping all 
around them. This is a war conducted without bombs, Lord’ Vansittart 
on March 2gth drew a startling picture of Communist infiltration into 
various spheres of our public life—into Government departments, the 
B.B. C. , education and the Church of Englarid—and moved a resolution 
that “in view of the extent of Communist infiltration into the public 
service and other important branches of publiè life in’this: country 
continuous and resolute precautions are necessary for public security?” 
He gave detailed and abundant instances. One of the’ relevant con- 
‘siderations is the practical effect in present- circumstances of the old 
tradition of freedoth in what, up to the’ present, ‘tithe? we have rightly 
called the British way of life. 

Even if we assume for the purpose of the argument that the present’ 
incidence of State control over individual competence is compatible 
with that tradition of freedom, there is room for doubt about the wisdom 
of the latitude-and even the licence allowed by the almost omnipotent ’ 
government in the political as distinct from the htiman and individual 
field.. Half the world has already fallen under Communist tyratiny’ 
largely.as the résultof the sort of infiltration now under way in our own 
country. On March 29th the Lord Chancellor said that “ he was entirely 
opposed to dealing with the menace on the lines of a Press censorship. 
That corner of Hyde Park where the orators spoke was a splendid 
invention, and although all sorts of hot air was blown off and stupid 
things said, it -was better for these things’to come out rather tham be 
bottled up.” In another part of his defence of the complacent attitude 
to these things he made the remark.that “as a member of the Church 
of England, he found the work and the speeches of Dr. Hewlett Johnson 
‘unpalatable, but, although he disapproved of them, he thought that 
Dr. Johnson had a right to work and speak as he pleased. The préven- 
tion of free expression would not eradicate’the menace. They could not 
cast out Satan by means of Beelzebub.” -Now that sort of sentimerit 
slips easily down British throats; and up to a point theré:is- much to 

‘be said for it. The practical problem i is where to'draw the line. The 
question arises,’not whether liberty should, with exalted approval, 
degenerate into licence but whether a climax öf -nonsense—dangerous 
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nonsense at that—should not be exposed and depoa by those who 
retain some-measure of.their intelligence. > 
«Such a climax is presented by the admission of avowed traitors into 
membership of Parliament (or into atomic research laboratories) and » 
by the indirect preaching of atheism by self-styled “ Christian ” clergy- 
men. Is the slogan of “ liberty ” to. cover so great a multitude of 
imbecilities, when the imbecilities are. the deliberate method adopted: 
by a hostile Power to destroy the liberty itself, and to forge upon us. 
such. shackles as have been forged upon Czechoslovakia and her fellow’ 
victims behind the curtain ? What precisely the Bishop of Ely said in 
the debate above mentioned was that “ the Anglican communion had . 
consistently stated that Communism in the Marxist sense ” [one is; 
entitled to interpolate that- it cannot have any other sense] “ was 
fundamentally and directly opposed to the Christian religion. He found 
it completely impossible for anybody professing the Christian religion 
to think for one moment that- a philosophy which entirely denied the 
spiritual meaning of the universe was consistent with the profession 
of Christian religion.” Yet in spite of that conviction he went on to 
declare that “ they could not in. the Church of England interfere with 
private opinion. They could not say because they knew that a priest 
was.a Communist, even-if they did not understand how that was 
possible, that he must be deposed from his position. Indeed it would be 
difficult to do that from the public point of view so long as a Communist 
.was allowed to be a Member of Parliament.” , s=5 

In other words, if a clergyman of the Church of England were to 
mount his pulpit and declare to his congregation that in his true and 
private -opinion religion. was “all my eye and Betty Martin,” that 
Christianity was the opiate of the people, that the’ Church ought to be 
suppressed, etc. —he would be wholly entitled, in the sacred name of 
freedom, so to propagate his inmost and honest théught. If the cause of 
liberty be allowed to banish sense and to violate decency it has lost 
its virtue. Is there to be no differentiation ewe liberty and licence, 
between sense and nonsense ? 


. Footnote ON LIBERTY. 4 


“Not long ago a certain man, a friend of the present writer for more 
than thirty years, arrived in England. He shall be nameless, as shall the 
country: from which he escaped ; for the N.K.V.D. has eyes and ears 
in. every land. When his country was overrun bythe -GCommunists 
he had. the courage to refuse, as he ‘put it, to dip his coat in red. He 
remained a non-Communist, was therefore deprived of. his job, rele- 
gated.to the status of what was labelled a ‘‘ second-class citizen,” 
lived precariously on ** second-class ” rations, was subjected to constant 
vigilance, annoyance and even hardship ; and after many months of 
scheming he escaped, his wife with him.. Not by “ unlawful ” methods, 
for he knew that the penalty would. be paid- vicariously by those whom 
he loved and left behind, including: a brother and a sister; but by 
obtaining an exit permit for. a specified period for-a specified purpose. 
When the period.elapses, unless he can get a “ lawful ” extension, he 
will be faced with another trial of his courage : namely; whether to go 
back. (for the exclusive sake of his.loved ones) to the hell he had escaped 
of to find an alternative way-out of his dilemma. 

On arriving in England he had to make the several arrangements 
necessary for life, in our own country, including-that of realising a:nest- 
egg he had providently made in the past for precisely such a contingency. 
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He had known England well in the past. What he called the new 
England had a chilly effect on him. “ The difference of degree,” he 
said, “ makes all the difference—at this stage. Please God you may 
never reach the later stage. But wherever I go I am reminded, and thé. 
memory hurts, of those preliminary things I know too well.. You have 
got it, in your milder and your typical degree. In banks, in offices, in 
Government departments I see crowds of your people feverishly filling 
in endless forms, seeking from the political bosses endless permits for 
this, that and the other thing you want or need, big things and small 
things alike. All that is the (to me) familiar beginning of the tyranny. 
I-hope I am wrong, and that my nerves are suggesting things : but for 
God’s sake, beware ! ”’ 

GEORGE GLASGOW. ` 
April 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMEN T. 


THE CZECHOSLOVAK CRISIS THROUGH GERMAN 
EYES.* 


It was a wise decision to begin the publication of the 400 tons of pued 
documents of the German Foreign Ministry with the more recent years: 
The gigantic enterprise is being carried out by eminent American, . British 
and French scholars, and the first instalment shows that it is in good hands. 
Since the originals are in German we have to trust to the competence of the 
translators. A brief précis of every document enables the reader with 
limited time to separate the gold from the dross. ‘Here is the story of the. 
gathering of the storm which almost broke over our heads in 1938 and was 
only postponed with difficulty till 1939. 

The main theme of these two enormous volumes is the conflict between 
Berlin and Prague, nominally about the position of the German minority in 
Bohemia, and it was so envisaged by Neville Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and 
Sir Nevile Henderson, who worked in all sincerity for the solution of what 
seemed to them a regional problem. All three admitted the strength of the 
German case, and the British Ambassador, whose zeal exceeded his discre-, 
tion, made no secret of his distaste for the Czechs. But the task of the 
mediators was hopeless from the first. The captured documents, many 
of them produced with devastating effect at the Nuremberg trial, reveal 
that Hitler and Ribbentrop were pursuing far wider aims than the satisfac- 
tion of Sudeten demands for autonomy within the Czechoslovak State or . 
even for union with the Reich in the name of racial self-determination. 

The first vital document is the famous Hossbach Memorandum, summaris-. 
ing Hitler’s speech ‘in the Chancellery on November roth, 1937, in which he 
informed Blomberg, Fritsch, Raeder, Göring and Neurath of his plans. The 
main aim was to win space—Lebensraum—for the German community, 
and this could be provided by the conquest of Czechoslovakia and Austria.. 
These conquests must be made by 1943-5, and French internal paralysis or 
an Anglo-French conflict with Italy. might permit them to be made in 1938.. 
In the’ event of his death, added the Dictator, this programme was to be 
regarded as his last will and testament. In studying these volumes the 
reader should keep this sensational declaration in mind, for it governs the’ 
whole drama of 1938 and 1939. The Fiihrer knew what he wanted and be- 
lieved he was strong enough to get it, while his British and French antagon- 
ists seemed, paralysed by the:military and psychological unreadiness of their’ 
peoples for another life and death struggle. Only at the eleventh hour—when 

* Documents of German Foreign Policy, 1918-45. , Series D. Vol. I: From Neurath 


to Ribbentrop. Vol. II: Germany and Czechoslovakia, 1937-8, ‘Stationery ' Office. 
21s. each, 
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he-had gobbled up what remained of. Czechoslovakia after the Munich ampu- 
tation—did they realise that they had. to deal with.a.megalomaniac. bent on 
the subjugation of the whole Continent. ‘Did Hitler and Ribbentrop (neither 
Göring nor anyone else counted) desiré a trial of strength. ‘with. England? , 
Certainly not—at that stage. Their plan was to subdue Céntral and Eastern 
Europe without having to fight’ on two fronts. Of course they desired the 
return of:their lost African colonies, but on this inattér eee and 
Halifax were by no means intransigent. ” 


- Orie of the most striking documents in ‘the first volun is a iy report 
on Anglo-German relations, dated’ July 18th,-1938, from’ Dirksen, Ribben- 
trop’s successor in London... The first article of thé. Chamberlain-Halifax 
Cabinet, he explained, was a settlement. with.the totalitarian . cóuntries.. 
“ The present British Cabinet is the first since the war to make a settlement 
with Germany one of the most important points in its programme ; it thus - 
shows the greatest understanding for Germany that is possible in any group 
of British political leaders of Cabinet calibre. The present Cabinet possesses 
sufficient strength at home’to carry out this task. In essential points it has 
approached the guiding principles represented by Germany : elimination of 
the Soviet Union from decisions on the fate of Europe ;- elimination of the 
League of Nations ‘from the same task; advisability of bilateral negotia- 
tions and treaties. It is showing growing understanding for the demands: of 
Germany on the Sudeten question. It would be willing to make great sacri- 
fices to satisfy Germany’s other legitimate demands—on the one condition 
that these objectives are sought by peaceful means. If Germany were to 
resort, to ‘military means to’ reach these objectives, England would without 
doubt resort to war at the side of France.” This dispatch i is worthy to rank 
with the equally frank reports óf Count Metternich~fr6m London before the 
first world war: One of the first duties of Continental politicians is ‘to, 
undérstand that, however” peace-loving and howéver accommodating on 
limited and regional issues, the British Commonwealth cannot be expected 
to watch with folded arms the domination of the Continent by a potentially 
hostile Power. 

“The second volume is devoted to the first act of the Nazi attack on, Czecho- 
slovakia, which culminated in the Munich settlement,“ Heré’is the German’: 
version of the familiar story of the rape of Austria, the May’ crisis, when there. 
was talk of troop movements on both sides of the’ frontier, the Runciman‘ 
Mission, and Chamberlain’s visits to Hitler at Berchtesgaden, Godesberg and. 
Munich. There is little difference in the British and German reports of these’ 
conversations, in which Hitler held all the trumps.. Ever since Mussolini’s, 
visit to Berlin i in September, 1937, he knew that Italy would make no trouble 
whén he was ready to’seize Austria, since after his break with England over 
Abyssinia he could only look to Berlin. That thé old school, of German diplo- 
matists represented by Weizsäcker honestly sought a peaceful's Solution, of the 
Sudeten problem is. clear’ enough, and Henlein” ‘appears less extreme ‘than 
mary of his followers ; but moderate men had ceased “to count. ‘Yet.was 
Henlein really as moderate as he pretended daring his’ visits, fo London? 
On hearing of the rape of Austria he wrote to Berlin: “ We shall rénder” 
thanks to the Führer by redoubling our efforts in the service of the ‘policy of 
‘Gréatér Germany.” Here is a ‘final directive from Hitler as Supreme Com- 
mander ‘of the Wehrmacht of May 30th, 1938, of which the first paragraph 
runs as follows: “ Iti is my unalterable’ decision to smash Czechoslovakia by” 
military action in thé near future. It is the business of the political leadership 
to await or bring about the suitable moment from a political’ and military 
point of view.” Even’ Göring, who posed, as a moderate, remarked to Sir,. 
Nevile Henderson at ‘Nuremberg ` in September , 1938, that * a year 
: Czechoslovakia would not exist.” 

‘The chief lesson of these volumes is that the well-meant policy of appease- i 
ment merely encouraged the Nazi criminals to go ahead with their plans. for 
trampling under foot one State after another. A second is.that Sir Nevile 
Henderson contributed even more tnan Chamberlain to the doom of Czecho- ; 
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slovakia. “ Oh, these blasted Czechs !” he exclaimed: wher he saw the head-., 
lines in the papers at the Nuremberg party rally. On the same occasion hé 
foretold that, even if Germany were defeated, the Sudeten regions would have 
, to be given to her at the peace treaty if an end was to be made to the eternal 
* unrest of, Europe. Neither as a diplomatist nor a prophet ‘does he qualify 
for a first class. 

G. P: G, 


4 
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WOODWORK IN YORK.* _ 


When in 1413 the York Guild of Joyners decreed that, “ if any man of 
the guild takes any kind of material to work, and if it is not as good as our 
decree enacts ” a substantial fine was to be levied, it established the stan- 
dards of workmanship which have given the City of York the splendid 
inheritance of craftsmanship in wood which Mr. J. B.-Morrell describes and 
presents in this profusely illustrated. volume. Similar ordinances were 
enacted by the Guild of Carpenters in 1462. From timé to’ time the ordi- 
nances were amended and the standards adjusted. The Carpenters and: 
Joyners and Carvers came together in one guild in 3530, to be joined, in 
1563, by the Wheelwrights and Sawyers, all undertaking-to “ use themselves . 
loveingly together as One Occupation.” But’ always it is énacted that 
under the supervision of Searchers the members shall’ ‘‘ desire and entrust 
that the work which they shall carry, out shall be well and profitably made.” 
The rule of the guild held ‘sway’ until about 1788.- Thus for nearly four 
centuries—from the age of oak to-the ‘age of mahogany and satinwood, 
‘from the medieval to the Georgian—quality of workmanship was upheld. 
The result is ‘to be seen in the illustrations of this book—in: the massive 
timbering of the Merchants’ Hall, the doors of York Minster and its Chapter 
House, the windows and cornices and doorways of the York streets, the stairs 
and panelling and mantelpieces within the- houses, the pews and pulpits 
and» reredoses and font-covers' of the parish churches, and the tables arid 
cupboards and chests and chairs which furnished the homes.of York citizens. 
This book illustrates, from the heritage of one city, every type of craftsman- 
ship in wood in every style and generation—from the carved medieval 

‘figures on the outer timbers of St. William’s College to the magnificence 
of the eighteenth-century State Room of the Mansion’ House. It is a pano- 
rama of the evolution of design- and style over the centuries. York is indeed 
a stately treasure-house—a “ full noble City ” as the Carpenters’ ordinance’ 

Of 1518 describes it—and much of that nobility is due to the craftsmen 
whom Mr. Morrell describes and the work of their hands which he portrays. 
It is a book of delight.for those who love lovely things, a mine for the student, 
and a work of high tribute toe a noble city. 

O. SHELDON. 


* Woodwork in York. By J. B. Morrell. B. T. Batsford. 30s. 


By a regrettable oversight the name of te author of the article ‘‘ Formosa 
and the Japanese ” in the April number was given as P. A. Butler instead 
Sir Paul Butler.—Ed., C.R. 
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Julia Margaret Cameron 
as aes 

HELMUT GERNSHEIM. F.R.P.s. 

| Introduction by. Clive Bell > o, 


` “Mr. Gernsheim’s caobeceula is to be e na from many 
‘different points of view.. Not only does it-include fifty-four large 
“reproductions of Mrs: Cameron’s finest: photographs, -Accompanied 
by a bibliography, ‘ Notes on Sitters and Plates,’ and a technical 
discussion of her methods and achievement, but in his biographical 
foreword the writer°draws a vivid and detailed portrait of this 


‘accomplished portraitist. When Mrs. Cameron took to photography . 


she” was already forty-eight, and felt '‘ drowned ‘in troubles and 
` cares,’ so depressed was she by the absence of her husband and sons, 
.who were -abroad supervising the ,Cingalese coffee plantations on 


- which the family livelihood depended. A. married daughter gave . 


her a camera ; and from that moment there was no-looking back. - 
The remainder of her career belongs to photographic history ; 

‘but its earlier stages certainly deserve attention, since they reveal 

a character that, whatever means~of expression it had adopted, 

could never have been: commonplace.” ay 

sang —The Times Literary Supplement. ` 
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CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JUNE 1950. 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD. 


NCE again it seems that the pendulum of fortune has swung 
(Jins the West and in favour.of Russia and Communism. While 
in Europe the economy of the free world is slowly improving with 
the help of Marshall aid and Tito remains a thorn in the Kremlin’s 
side, the collapse of the Chinese Nationalist Government eighteen 
months ago is now shown to be having serious consequences in Asia for _ 
the Western Powers. Chinese Communism. may or may not develop 
into the Tito variety,.may or may not wish to be independent of Russian 
State policy, but only the- more distant future will show. For the 
moment and probably for some time ahead Chinese Communists will be 
as ready as their Russian colleagues in Europe’ to exploit any weak- 
nesses they may find in the social and economic structure of their 
neighbours. Thus the situation in South-Eastern Asia has become 
specially difficult for the non-Communist world. í 
The United States, of course, has firm military and naval bases in the 
Far East and the Western Pacific ; but these kinds of bases.are no use 
without political security, and the fact is that America’s advanced posts 
are insecure, as in South Korea with its chronic political instability. 
Even in the Philippines there is no promise of an efficient Nationalist 
régime. But more serious-still is the weakness developing in French 
Indo-China, which is in direct land contact with Communist China, 
‘and where the latter have native allies working as.armed guerillas. It 
seems that the French have not felt able to give the same independence 
to Indo-China as we have given to India, ‘Pakistan, Ceylon and Burma. 
Their position is more like ours in Malaya, where as yet no strong native 
ruling class has developed, and where consequently the withdrawal of 
European supervision only results in conditions like those prevailing - 
to-day in Burma. Yet if the Emperor Bao Dai does not at least appear 
to be master in his owr house, he is. not likely to acquire sufficient 
prestige to resist Communist aggression. For the Communists always 
exploit nationalism and colonial independence movements against the 
Western States in order to loosen their hold on their Colonies, and then 
to subject them to the domination of a ruling Communist clique in. the 
State interests of Russia. The problem then here is how far can the 
French give real self-government to Indo-China while insuring a degree 
of efficiency in the régime and a proper organisation of the federation’s 
defences. The European complications of the Indo-China war against 
the Communists is.also serious ‘because the war is unpopular in France. 
There is a tendency in some French circles to talk of neutrality in any 
future conflict with Russia, and to hint that France will withdraw and 
leave Indo-China to the Communists. There is probably an element of 
blackmail in this sort of talk in order to get more supplies from the 
United States without conditions, but it also has a sinister ring, for it 
reminds one of what one | used to hear in Belgium before the second 
world war. 
- In the Malay States, too, the situation which had seemed to have 
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improved last year has taken a turn for the worse, since the Communists 
have been better able to penetrate into South-East Asia and organise 
guerillas and sabotage. Here, of course, is a deliberate attempt to 


‘create chaos, not so much with the immediate objective of getting 


control of the Government but with a view to wrecking the economy 
of the country and so striking at the dollar-earning capacity of the 
sterling area, Malaya is therefore a vital stake in the cold war. We do 
not seem to have found the right military methods of dealing with the, 
menace of Communist guerillas in the jungle, although the political 
and social problems there do not seem to be as difficult as in Indo- 
China and Burma, probably owing to the political backwardness of a 
large section of the population, particularly the Malays. 

Burma, of course, is an appalling example of what happens when 
a Western protecting Power withdraws from a dependency before the 
latter has developed a class of people capable of taking over the govern- 
ment. At the same time it is very doubtful if we had any other option 
but to go, since such public opinion as was vocal at the time demanded 
it and it would have been impossible for us to have stayed on, relying 
on the support only of the Karens and certain hill tribes. In Burma now 
the problem is acute, namely, how to assist from outside the creation 
of orderly government and social and economic justice on the absence 
of which Communism feeds. In Burma, unlike in India, there has never 
been a tradition of public spirit among those aspiring to become the 
native rulers. Nevertheless the situation recently has improved 
somewhat. The area accepting the authority of the central Government 
has been enlarged and there is an increase in rice production. Other 
nations of the Commonwealth, Australia, the Indian Union, Pakistan 
and Ceylon, are coming to the financial assistance of Burma as well as 
ourselves. 

Indonesia is a further source of anxiety in South-East Asia since the 
withdrawal of the Dutch. The rebellion of a sturdy native race in the 
Celebes shows how difficult the situation is. The Federal Government 
at Jokata shows every sign of inexperience, of a desire to centralise 
everything and to ride rough shod over local opinion.. This 1s just the 
sort of condition in which Communism will find suitable ground. In 
fact, all through South-East Asia new National Governments have 
replaced either wholly or in part the colonial powers of the West. 
National revolutions, in fact, have taken place and the new régimes are 
in the honeymoons of newly acquired power. They are in no mood to 
take advice. Yet they have realised after a while that, if they are to 
raise the standard of living of their people, they will need a competent 
administrative class, new industries and foreign capital, which in some 
cases they have already eliminated but now find they cannot altogether 
do without. They have no native industrial chiefs or executives, and 
their civil service is inadequate to meet the needs of a modern State. 
Their native peoples have been used to a higher standard of living during 
the late war, when they served in armies or were drafted into labour- 
battalions overseas, and these have no desire to slip back into the kind 


-of poverty they endured during the inter-war years. So foreign advice, 


foreign capital and loans are required again. Will the United States and 
the World Bank, the only sources from which adequate aid can come, 
do so without some guarantee that funds are properly spent and not 
wasted in “ baksheesh ” or in commissions to Prime Ministers’ relatives, 
personal favourites or mistresses? Obviously the United States Govern- 
ment and the World Bank need some assurances on this. On the other 
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hand, can a Nationalist Government which’has come to power on an 
anti-foreign wave give guarantees or accept even mild control from the 
foreigners it has recently replaced ? If it did accept conditions it would , 
find it hard to placate the fanatics of the local bazaar who are waiting ` 
their chance to throw out wavering Governments and get the jobs 
themselves. We experienced just this sort of thing in Iraq a little over 
two years ago. Yet unless some foreign control, or at least legal advice, 
is accepted'no economic and social development is likely, and without 
this no effective barrier can be erected against Communism. The United 
States has had a terrible lesson in what happens when funds were doled 
out uncontrolled to the Nationalist Government of China, and Congress 
in its present mood is likely to take this lesson very much to heart. 
That, then, is the dilemma that faces the Western world in South-East 
Asia. It is only a variant of the same problem that exists throughout 
the Middle East as well. 

But between South-East Asia and the Arab world of the lands around 
Suez and the Persian Gulf lies the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent and the 
island of Ceylon. Here, thanks to the century and a half of British rule 
and to the strong and ancient culture of a highly intelligent people. 
there has developed a law-abiding tradition, respect for civil liberties, 
and a governing class that has been trained in problems of modern 
administration. The Indian Union, Pakistan and Ceylon are going 
concerns and are more able than any of the countries farther to the 


East or West of them to set up the barrier of an efficient social and | 


political system against Communism. But unfortunately that is not 
the whole story. For the problem here is one of internal racial and 
religious animosities. Without entering into the complicated issues-of 
“communalism” on the Indo-Pakistan sub-continent, the fact remains 
that as the day of independence approached Indian Moslems felt in 
danger of being swamped by the more educated and advanced Hindus 
and so insisted on partition. This has resulted in the rise of nationalism 
in an extreme form which has brought about serious quarrels between 
the two countries over boundary areas and particularly over the future 
of the State of Kashmir. This has so poisoned relations that-at one time 
it seemed as if war was inevitable. Other issues have also arisen to 
embitter relations and only recently the wiser heads of both countries, 
led by Nehru and Liaquat Ali Khan, have been able to restrain their 
firebrands and bring about a certain easing of the situation. This is 
greatly to be welcomed, but as yet no solution of the Kashmir problem 
has been found ; until it is there will be a constant danger of nationalist 
explosions with consequent chaos in certain parts of the continent. 
Again Communism may get in through the back door as a result this 
time of violent and uncompromising nationalism leading to civil 


disturbance, just as it may get into the South-East’ Asian countries 


through corruption and bad government. 
Moreover, there are elements both in the Indian Union and Pakistan 
- who are not adverse to trying to frighten the United Nations and the 


British into taking their side unconditionally against the others by - 


threatening to make common cause with Russia against the West if: 


they do not have their way. This kind of talk can always be heard, both 
in Delhi and in Karachi. It is a variant of the process of oriental þar- 
gaining and only shows that political immaturity is still widespread 
there. The task of the British and Americans is, of course, to work for 
just compromises and to be i impervious to blackmail. 

Since the Communist offensive is taking place mainly in the Far East 


we 
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and South-East Asia, the Middle East has for some time been relatively 
quiet. That does not mean that there are not weak spots there which 


, Russian Communism can always exploit between the Bosphorus and 


the Hindu-Kush whenever it has a mind to doso. The Turkish Republic 
remains, of course, a tower jof strength in the zone of independent 
States bordering Soviet Russia. The weak spot in the chain is Persia, 
where recent reports are not reassuring. The most sincere and pro- 
gressive man in that country is undoubtedly the young Shah himself. 
British advisers, too, have been helping to prepare factory legislation 
and social insurance schemes for the protection of workers, but so far 
obstruction has prevented their widespread application. Irrigation and 
public works under British and American engineers are making some 
headway. But the basic weakness, namely, political corruption at the 
centre, is as bad as ever. Here one is up against not a young Nationalist 
revolution with all the inexperience of youth, as in South-East Asia, but 
one of the oldest civilisations in the world and with a people intensely 
proud and resenting any form of outside control. Yet unless there is 
some form -of control over foreign moneys spent in developing Persia 
the results would be meagre and Communism in the form of the Tudeh 
Party will make headway. For the moment the situation.is not acute, 
but the Russians are in a position to turn on the heat at any time and 
they have always had fertile ground in Persia for their work. Yet 
actually some agrarian reforms in the interests of the peasants have 
taken place in Azerbaijan, the north-west province bordering Russia. 
Here the peasants have for some time not paid their landlords rent and 
have appropriated the funds for rural development. Iforderly agrarian 
reforms, instead of these spasmodic movements, took place all over 
Persia, guided by the central Government, this would be the best 
guarantee against the spread of Communism. 

This, then, is a survey of the Asiatic theatre of the cold war with 
Russia. It is the weakest spot of the defences of the Western world, for 
many of these countries are of value to the sterling area, and they are 
threatened by the most recent.triumph of Russia in the Far East. 
That does not mean that the conditions in Europe for the Western 
world are any too easy either. It is true that fear and hatred of Russia 
are growing, but there is a feeling of helplessness too among some of the 
people of the Continent. Economically, Europe is better off than it 
has been at any time since the end of the war. But some sections of 
public opinion are hypnotised without due cause by the Eastern colos- 


sus, and think mainly in terms of how to repel Russian military 


aggression against the West. Military plans are being prepared by the 
experts of the Powers of the Brussels and Atlantic Pacts, but no 
progress seems to have been made with the problem of allocating the 
defence expenditure between the countries concerned. Some are 
wanting to see how much the United States will do, and all are fright- 
ened that the economic improvements, so evident in ‘Europe of late, will 
be lost by the increasing burden of armaments expenditure. The fear 
is in fact that European economic stability will be undermined by 
military preparations. 

I think there is a misconception about the nature of Russian aggres- 
sion, which is thought of mainly.as a military offensive. But Communism 
does not rely, as Nazism did, primarily on frontal attack ‘by force. 
Communism relies, in the first instance, on successful fifth column work 
in the countries of its victims, exploiting social grievances, fomenting 
strikes through infiltration into key posts of trade unions, espionage in 
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the civil service, and general sabotage. If chaos thus can: be created ' 
the Red Army, if it is anywhere near, moves in, as it was ready 
to do in Czechoslovakia. But Russia has not dared to make a frontal, 
attack on Tito, though undoubtedly she could have done so. She has 
tried the softening-up process inside Yugoslavia but has failed. All 
evidence goes to show, therefore, that Communism must be fought in 
the first instance by counter-offensives against Communist wreckers at 
home, by the removal of grievances among the masses, and by pressing 
forward with post-war economic reconstruction. Military forces that are 
organised in defence of Western Europe must not be of such a nature 
as to weaken the economic foundations of the States. concerned, 
unbalance their budgets, and make the closing of the dollar gap more 
difficult. This is the first line of defence against Communism, for 
‘Russia’ can exploit our economic weaknesses far easier than any 
deficiencies in military equipment that we may have. Not that we must 
neglect the latter either, but European economic recovery is more 
important than the question whether we have enough divisions to put 
on the Continent in the first few weeks of a possible war. 

There has been some talk in recent months about top level talks with 
Stalin to try to end the cold war. It began with Mr. Churchill’s 
statement during the election and has culminated in Mr. Trygve 
Lie’s visit to Moscow. It is important not to expect too much from 
moves of this sort. They spring largely from a misconception of the 
nature of the régime in Russia. They go largely on the assumption 
that the Russian leaders are like ordinary men in the West, who are 
likely to be influenced by personal contacts and subjective considera- 
tions. They fail completely to realise that these men are fantastically 
devoted to their objective theories, namely, that Western capitalism is 
in decline and that their system is there and appointed to take over. 
Visits to them by people from abroad, asking for an end to the cold war, 
will only be taken as a sign of weakness, all the more so now when they 
think that they have got us on the run in Asia. When we succeed in 
stopping the further advance of Communism in Asia and when Europe 
reaches a further stage in its economic progress, the time may then come 
when such a move would have some meaning and might bring results. 
But even then it would only mean that the rulers of the Kremlin 
realise that the forces up against them are for the moment too strong, 
and that they must have a “breathing space ” during which time 
they can reorganise ‘their strength for another cold war offensive, 
exploiting the inevitable weaknesses which they say must always 
recur in a non-Communist society. 

Success in the cold war presupposes, of course, that the United States 
will continue along the line of foreign policy laid down by Roosevelt 
and continued by Mr. Truman. But unfortunately developments over 
` there have taken a bad turn too. First of all it is election year, and 
secondly, large expenditure on Marshall aid and military assistance to 
Europe and Asia have produced heavy Budget deficits and a state of 
fear among the American taxpayers. The country is also engaging in one 
of its periodical Communist witch-hunts, and the whole bi-partisan 
foreign policy, which‘ has been a feature in political life till recently, 
is now in the melting pot. In one form or another isolation is raising 
its head again. But one should not take this too seriously. For crises 
like this have arisen in American politics in the past and generally it 
has been found that the right thing is done in the end, though the route 
may be devious: We must rely on the fundamental good sense of the 
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Americans and the fact that the second world war has taught them a 


lesson they are not likely to forget. M. PHILIPS PRICE. 


* 


ATLANTIC UNION. 


HE Minister of Foreign Affairs of Norway, Dr. H. M. Lange, 
in the April issue of Foreign Affairs* writes : 
Professor Bertil Ohlen, leader of Sweden’s Liberal Party . 
felt that neither in the short run nor in the long run is it desirable 
to develop such a form of economic collaboration among the States 
of Western Europe as would tend to become an obstacle to the further 
expansion of economic relations between democratic Europe and the 
United States of America, or reduce the economic intercourse that 
now exists... . Such a line of reasoning is even more natural for 
Norway than it is for Sweden. ... The problem of European union 
... is one problem among many which face us within our North 
. Atlantic community. 


Dr. Lange calls attention to the possibilities latent in Atlantic 
community integration which, from the economic and even political 
nature of the case, are not held by Western Europe. Some eight 
years before, a predecessor of Dr. Lange wrote: “ As an Atlantic 
people we want above all a strong organised collaboration between 
the two great Atlantic Powers: the British Empire and the United 
States, This is our primary concern and the very condition of our 
participation in any international order in Europe.” tł The author ` 
of these remarks was Mr. Trygve Lie. 

The mere fact that Mr. Lie can be quoted in so unexpected a sense 
shows that we are here dealing with the periphery of an argument 
which has much more to it than Scandinavian interests. At the 
core of Atlantic integration, as the central keep of the fortress; are 
Anglo-American relations. On the other hand, at the present the 
most vigorous advocates of a High Atlantic Council for Peace, complete 
with secretariat, are MM. Bidault and Schuman. Speaking in Lyons 
on April 16th, 1950, M. Bidault, seizing for France the moral lead, 
said: “ I believe it would be wise and opportune to create an Atlantic 
Council, which would control and guide the developments of the 
Atlantic community in the two inseparable spheres of defence and 
economy, with the hope of adding thereto the political sphere without 
too much delay.” These aspirations were endorsed and emphasised 
by the Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, in his ee speech of May roth, rg50. 

When, in 1925, I first advocated Anglo-American union I was 
ignorant of Andrew Carnegie’s pamphlet, A Look Ahead, although I 
was acquainted with the work of Goldwin Smith, and my advocacy 
rested upon geopolitical grounds. Inspection of the map showed that 
the British Commonwealth, India apart, was spread in half-moon 
shape around the United States, and considerations of defence alone 
indicated the wisdom of its re-integration and the undoing of the evil 
work of Lord North. It was not until 1939 that, reflecting upon such 
arguments as those of Professor Gilbert Murray, that the cession ‘of 
sovereignty was only practicable among like-minded nations, in my 

* Foreign Affairs, April, 1950, pp. 444 ff. 


t Quoted in my Anglo-American. Union as Nucleus of World Federation (Macmillan), 
1942. 
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Anglo-Saxony and its Tradition* I stated the case in terms of. common 
cultural factors which could contribute to like-mindedness. It was 
the Republican candidate, Wendell L. Willkie, who, in January, 1941, 


put forward concrete political proposals, set forth in my One Anglo-’ 


American Nation (1941). 

These proposals were for a social and economic union of the British 
Commonwealth and the United States, with reciprocal citizenship 
and—interesting as coming from so distinguished an American—free 
migration (presumably with such restrictions as obtain in Canada). 
While we thought at that time in Anglo-American terms, not forgetting 
Mr. Churchill’s proposals to France, since most of Europe was under 
Hitler’s control, we certainly were not thinking in terms negative to 
Russia. Nevertheless, Mr. Forrest Davis, in his brilliant book The 
‘Atlantic System (1941), and Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his United States 
Foreign Policy (1944), both pointed out that the historical policy of 
enemies of Britain and of the United States has been to seek to divide 
the two; and it may well be conjectured that any country which 
objects to Anglo-American integration is no friend of either country. 

For myself I would, nevertheless, prefer to speak in United Nations 
terms and always to refer to the Union of the Majority Powers, who 
are, as Mr. Byrnes once said, morally entitled to insist upon their 
majority right to implement their common will, on behalf of the whole 
world, and'to “ maintain the union.” This would produce no ambigu- 
ity in our relations with South-East Asia. It would emphasise that 
we move within the framework of the United Nations, whose Charter, 
anyhow, makes no provision for legal secession. 

There is, however, not only a geographical but also a constitutional 
issue. The arguments of the authors of The Federalist, Henry Clay's 
phrase (which occurs in Gibbon) “federal union,” the declaration 
of Andrew Jackson about maintaining the union, the policy of Lincoln 
in dealing with the secessionist minority of the South which sought to 
sabotage the union, were all certainly well present in the minds of 
the group of distinguished Americans who-last year gathered around 
Mr. Justice Owen Roberts, recently of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, with their programme. They were aware of the success 
of the North American experiment of federation which had not atten- 
ded either the early confederation or the South American experiment 
of independent sovereignties. They included Mr. Robert Patterson, 
sometime Secretary of War, Mr. William: Clayton, sometime Under 
secretary of Economic Affairs, and Mr. Herbert Agar.t Broadly they 
accepted, without doctrinaire emphasis, the principles of Clarence 
Streit. Members of this group gave valuable evidence before the 


Senatorial commission of inquiry on the Atlantic Pact. In April, 1949, 


they came out with a resolution (Senate resolution 57) urging the 
President to 


Invite the democracies which sponsored the North Atlantic Pact 
to name delegates representing their principal political parties to 
meet this year with delegates of the United States in a Federal Conven- 
tion to explore how far their peoples . . . can apply among them, within 
the framework of the United Nations, the principle of free federal union. 


It will be noted that the reference to “ this year ” is to the year when 


* Anglo-Saxony and iis Tradition (Macmillan, New York), published in Britain as 
The Anglo-Saxon Tradition. 


+ It is perhaps permissible to say that it seems deplorable that no equivalent society » 


has been established hitherto ın Britain. 
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the ‘resolution is. passed by. the Senate and that: the Convention is 
. only asked “‘ to explore.” 

On July 26th, 1949, this resolution was Sondi in the United States 
Senate by twenty senators, led. by Senator E. Kefauver of Tennessee. 
It goes to the Senate sub-committee, presided over by Senator Thomas 
of Utah, for examination. Broadly the Department of State, ata time 
when the position of the Secretary of State himself has been loaded! 
with difficulties, has been critical of the vigorous injection of the 
federal union issue which, it was conceived, might lead rather to 
dissension than to co-operation. 

Democratic unionism is here more important, in my view, than 
federal unionism, although historically the two policies may be 
intimately related in. theory. It is well to avoid what Admiral Mahan, 
on this very theme, called “the bondage of the letter.” During’ the 
war I ventured to put. forward an argument which was taken. up: as 
aim. one: by Mr. Walter Lippmann, in his United States War Avms (1944), 
for “organic consultation ” between the Allied’ countries, involving 
the normal routine interchange of personnel.at all levels and of plans. 
From this a habit of regular co-operation would grow up, which could 
later be appropriately expressed in constitutional forms. On such a 
practical basis the classical difference between “ constitutionalists ” 
and “ functionalists’’ (whose views have been ably expressed by 
Dr. Mitrany) can be resolved. The progress from casual co-operation 
to union, and, in some cases, from loose confederatism to federation, 
springs.from the will to. integrate, although David Hume, in his Essays, 
is right in asserting that the institution confirms the habit. Anyhow’ 
it has. to: be confessed that within the British Commonwealth and the 
. United ‘Kingdom alike the word “ federation ” lacks: emotional reson- 
ance. It should, however, in fairness.be said that, at the highest levels, 
certain persons in the United Kingdom have rather tended to favour 
a federal solution. as alone offering adequate protection to the weaker’ 
political units. : 

Relying -upon the preference of the President for regional organisa- 
tion within the United Nations framework, which he reiterated to 
me in May, 1949, recently more modest proposals were submitted 
to Vice~President Alben Barkley, and drew a favourable response. 
These proposals were for the organised rallying of opinion to the 
Atlantic Pact, with attention to the proper dissemination of the ideas 
‘ involved; the taking of “ measures to, combat propaganda in/any 
country member of the Atlantic Pact adverse to: other members -of -` 
the Atlantic Pact ” ; and “ to explore the possibilities of more intimate. 
union among ‘the countries.” It will be recalled that clause 2 of the 
Atlantic Pact, which rests upon determination “ to safeguard the 
freedom, common heritage and civilisation of these peoples, founded on: 
the principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of law,” 
says: . 
: The parties will contribute towards the further development 
of peaceful and: friendly international relations strengthening these 
institutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles 
upon which these institutions are founded, and by promoting condi- 
tions of stability and well-being. 


Clause xo states that the association is an open and not exclusive one. 
It will,.incidentally, be noted that only what is implicit in this. pact 
can be carried into effect, with binding force, without reference back 
for further discussion in Congress. 


A 
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While maintaining as goal the objects, for example, set out by 
Wendell Willkie (who never forgot the yet further goal of ‘ One 
World”), and even while hoping with M. Bidault that the union, 
to be effective, may take a political form at some early date, it is yet ° 
these questions of presenting a common defence front, and, construc- 
tively, both a common economic front and a common front in ideas 
and propaganda, which must come first. Incidentally there is'no reason 
why positive steps for association, such as the renunciation as between 
, the States of all means of mass destruction, joint controk of atomic 
weapons, reaffirmation of the Pact of Paris and relaxation of frontier 
restrictions, should not take place forthwith. As touching ideas and 
propaganda, the need has been clamant for long (cf. letter from Dr. 
Stephen Bede, formerly Hungarian Ambassador in London, in New 
York Herald Tribune, April 17th, 1950). In the speeches of Senator, 
William Benton of Connecticut, on March 23rd, and on “ truth as a 
weapon,” of President Truman, on April 2oth, it has received, belated 
but emphatic recognition. 

As Senator Benton says: “ Our weakness, our Achilles heel, 
springs from a failure of analysis, a failure to accept the basic pro- 
position that the struggle for minds and for the loyalty of mankind. 
is the heart of the matter.” It is not by the incredibly expensive 
‘hydrogen bomb nor is it even by the vast expendable masses of the Red 
Army that the Soviet Union has made its great advances since 1945. 
On the contrary it has been by diplomacy and by the relatively 
inexpensive war of ideas, of propaganda and of a fifth column that the 
, Soviets have succeeded so remarkably. By blowing on the trumpets 
of propaganda they have been able to raze the walls of so many 
Jerichoes. It has not even beem the case that their propaganda, as 
“a weapon of truth,” has felt constrained to correspond to actual 
Kremlin behaviour. 

Here, then, is a vast and immediate field for constructive Majority 
Power co-operation, which yet requires at the beginning some very 
hard and. careful brain. work lest we end more divided than we began. 
It must be a field for trained minds before it can be a field for slogan 
writers. We need “an overall plan of ideological strategy ”——and the: 
commonsense ability not only to pour in dollars but to. explain why 
dollars are being poured in. As Mr. Vishinsky said recently in 
Berlin: “ We shall conquer the world not. with atom bombs but with 
something the Americans cannot produce—with our ideas, our 
brains.” It is being left much too much to civil servants to meet 
that challenge. As the very democratic President of Germany recently 
remarked, the result is a very expensive but very pathetic failure. 
The mentors did not even agree among themselves. I have faith that 
_ the fundamental work—as fundamental as the Marxian or the Jefferson- 
ian ideas—-can be done. The English-speaking peoples have never 
lacked creative powers here. But I don’t think that recent Unesco 
symposia have provided us at all with the model of how to do it. , 
The fault here has lain, as Signor Croce protests, not in the execution 
but in the over-sanguine facility of the original design. All that 
M. Maritain can urge is that this synthesis of theories might succeed 
in practice by declaring a moratorium on thought. 

The concept of Atlantic Union, as we see it to-day, springs from 
the unhappy failure of the United Nations. to function as was hoped 
at San Francisco when its Charter was drawn up. That Charter, 
which could fairly be described as “ half a league backwards,” drew 
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with an optimism that flew in the face of history upon the credit of 
Great Power co-operation and, indeed, unanimity. Atlantic Union 
also owes a great deal to certain needs that have revealed themselves 


+ 


‘in the course of a couple of years of close discussion and a year of 


operation of the European Council at Strasburg. Some statesmen 
from the beginning, but others more recently, have recognised that, 
despite all talk of “a Third Force,” neutral between the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., or endeavouring mediation between Anglo-Saxon ideas 
and Kremlin totalitarianism and “ neutral between good and evil”’ 
—a theme of which the fallacy and poltroonery was exposed in 1938 
—European Union remained hollow and incomplete without whole- 
hearted British enthusiasm and the closest possible co-operation with 
the United States. This last, anyhow, has been finding the arms for 


defence and the money for reconstruction. 


From the moment of the acceptance of Marshall aid European 
exclusiveness was dead, although certain people in the United States 
oddly continued to press for the formation within eighteen months 
of a political unit breaking across national frontiers, while declaring 
that the formation of a like unit which included the United States 
could take fifty years. From the point of view of defence it had yet 
to be recognised that America was at least-as deeply touched—many 
would say more deeply—as a Europe already devastated. It has, 
therefore, been a matter for satisfaction to those deeply concerned for 
Atlantic Union -that so many voices have been raised from inside 
Europe in its favour. 

From the British point of view Atlantic Union, even, of a modest 
kind, obviates the gravest of the difficulties which were felt in 
the case of European Union. Integration. is not solely with an 
area with a lower workers’ standard of living, but, in this case, 
with a higher standard area. From the point of view of the United 


' Kingdom, whereas -European Union tended to endeavour the 


amalgamation of markets essentially competitive, Atlantic Union 
can provide that wider economic area, in which Britain can trade 
her still great stock-in-trade of commercial and craft skill for 
reciprocal advantages, and which indeed may be the sole long-term 
way out of her economic difficulties, due largely to an historical 
change of position. Further, within the framework of Atlantic Union, 
those patriotic and constitutional embarrassments are resolved which 
make it difficult for Britain, in a current phrase, to contemplate 

‘swopping the, Anzacs for Benelux.” In the colonial area a closer 


association with the United States, moreover, would be not a draw- » 


back but an advantage. And if the American is to be taxed for this 
development under President Truman’s “ Point Four” he is entitled 
to be represented. Such co-partnership will be infinitely happier if 
America is given encouragement in the sentiment expressed by the then- 
Secretary of State General George Marshall, when he referred, at a 
Pilgrim Dinner in London, to “the mother country.” Although to 
evaluate such sentimental bonds objectively may be prudence, to 
ignore them is either unpleasant prejudice or political folly and often 
both. 

From the European point of view the project of unification is over- 
shadowed by the problem of Germany. Dr. Konrad Adenauer, at 
the Luxembourg conference of the Nouvelles Equipes at which I 
had the honour of leading the British delegation in January, 1948, 
endorsed the formula, “a federal but united Germany in a federal 
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but united Europe.” His recent statement that a German national 
sentiment, as distinct from German chauvinism, should be encouraged 
is wise. Provided, that it is directed into democratic and ‘ ‘ good 
European ” channels it is the best antidote alike to chauvinism and’ 
to Kremlinism, to the black Fascism and to the red. Irrespective of 
the views of Generals Montgomery, Clay and de Gaulle about the train- 
ing of German soldiers (which many Germans may not want) on the 
frontier of the West, and of thé political need to unite the whole of 
Germany to Bonn, the return of Germany, as of Japan, to a position of 
political prominence in the international scene is quite inevitable. 
Nor do we wish to see another Rapallo. How then is the German 
domination of Europe, in mere terms of population, to be avoided ? 
Is it to be the total bringing in of Britain and the sacrifice of the 
Commonwealth? The answer must be that a Germany which 
must needs loom large inthe West European scene readily falls 
into place in the Atlantic framework. And, it may be added, so 
does Ireland fall into place. The Scandinavian view I have quoted 
already. 

There are obvious objections to the word “ Atlantic.” To speak 

of “ East-West relations” is no less misleading and tacitly hands 
over a resurgent Asia to the party which still chooses to call itself 
Bolshevik. What actually we are concerned with is the integration 
of these units, one of which is a Commonwealth which includes—and, 
on racial grounds, it is highly desirable should continue to include— 
vast populations in the Orient. We need to stamp on all ‘doctrines 
of Rassen-Theorie as basically anti-Christian. What is required is a 
common policy in the East supporting a strong India, a strong demo- 
cratic China (instead of watching for its dissolution) and the resurgent 
nationalism of the East. What is required is to apply to Asia the policy 
which, a century ago, to the great advantage of British prestige, 
George Canning applied to Europe and South America. There is 
something provincial even in “ Europeanism ” or any form of “ conti- 
nentalism.’’ We need here a common policy of the Union of the 
- Majority Powers. 

By an unexpected irony of history it is the French, in their exposed 
position, who are making a bid for the moral leadership about which 
the British have talked, by advocating a plan of which the core is 
nevertheless Anglo-American integration. Perhaps it is very fortunate 
that it should be so. For decades the whole European continent 
has talked, as both Lenin and Hitler talked, about “ the Anglo-Saxon 
Powers,” but the English (or British or “ Commonwealthers ’ ’) and 
Americans have looked askance at the term. In Britain there has 
been foolish and even. dishonest talk about “ Britain becoming a forty- 
ninth State.” Were we talking at all in these constitutional terms 
we could reply that the United Kingdom with Ireland constitutes 
at least five States, of England, Scotland, Wales, Eire and Ulster. 
Some Irish here might prefer to lose a vote: The Commonwealth 
easily comprises fifty political units or States, Canada having 
ten. 

In fact, however, with the deepest respect to Messrs. Streit, Curtis, 
Culbertson and Air Vice-Marshal Bennett, we are not talking as yet 
in these terms of discourse nor is politics a form of contract bridge. 
We are talking in terms of high urgency, before one of the greatest 
threats that this country or the West has ever confronted, and about 
thé final choice to be made before man, for technical reasons, must 
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abandon all expectation. of fighting, even for freedom. ‘‘ To me wan 
is not only the cruellest but the most senseless method of settling 
international disputes.’’ Who will disagree with Mr. Neville Chamber- 
‘Jain ? * But we are here talking about whether the pacific world of the 
future is to be free, thanks to a collective security to enforce peace, or 
bond, a world of personal dignity or a totalitarian desolation called 
peace. The technology of war is producing a situation where most. 
men are going to prefer peace with slavery to war with freedom: 
they will ask for security at all costs. Fhe issue then is of the 
final political shape of our society, and we are at the cross-roads 
now. 

Over a century ago, when the embryonic once Canik Doctrine 
was under discussion, James Madison wrote : “ With the British power 
and navy combined with our own, we have nothing to fear from the 
rest of the world ; and in the great struggle of the epoch between liberty 
and despotism we owe it to ourselves to maintain the former, in this 
hemisphere at least.” “ We should the most sedulously nourish,” 
wrote Thomas Jefferson, “a cordial friendship.” It is improbable 
that what has emerged from the London discussion this May will satisfy 
the full French hopes. Inevitably it is a cautious exploration of that 
for which some of us have looked for so long. There will be some who 
will urge that, to placate our enemies, we should sell into penal servi- 
tude our friends. It will, however, be unfortunate if an American 
opinion which, dashed in Strasburg, is prepared to make great sacrifices 
for the Atlantic proposal, is discouraged unduly in building a great 
nucleus. of nations indissolubly united to enforce the peace that the 
majority wills, with possibly a similar forum, in which that will may 
be made articulate, to that which the Strasburg Assembly provides. 
In the words of Mr. Ernest Bevin during the war: “ I always feel that 
the practicality of a thing: is determined by the will of the people who: ’ 
are called upon to carry it out. If there is no will, it is compara-' 
tively easy to say that a thing is impracticable.” 

GEORGE CATLIN. 


BONN AND ITS PARLIAMENT. 


OTHING marks more strongly'the division of Germany into two 
N weit different parts than the selection of Bonn as temporary 

capital of the Federal Republic of Germany, or, to give it its 
proper name, Bundesrepublik Deutschland. This “ Western Germany ” 
(as it is generally called in the Press) could be compared with Great 
Britain for size of territory and population. It must be unique that so 
bigaState should select as capital a town of less than 100,000 inhabitants. 
As the capital had to be somewhere reasonably central between the 
North Sea and the Alps there was actually very little choice. Cologne is 
a shambles, and sois Mainz. The choice was limited between Frankfurt, 
headquarters of the American zone, and Bonn. Opponents of Bonn. 
maintain that Chancellor Adenauer’s pressure weighted the scales: 
he preferred his Catholic Rhineland to Protestant Hessen. ‘They hold 
also that if the final vote had not been secret many northern deputies- 
would not have dared to vote for Bonn only to suit their personal. 
convenience. They criticise further the fact that the transfer of the al- 
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ready Frankfurt-domiciled Ministries to Bonn costs millions of marks. 
This financial argument could easily be shot so full-of holes as to sink it 
instantaneously, and by now it is only heard of from the Frankfurt 
citizenry and from those civil servants there who had at long last’ 
got home and family, together again. 

More objective observers hold that the choice of Bonn was the best 
because it stresses beyond the shadow of a suspicion the ‘makeshift 
structure of the present situation. For the future, when East.and West 
Germany are united again, Berlin remains the ultimate goal as capital. 
If Frankfurt—a great city of illustrious traditions, and once before a 
German capital—had been selected it would have worried Berlin now 
and might later have rivalled Berlin for the permanency. No such 
rivalry need be feared from obviously temporary Bonn. Moreover, 
when the choice of Bonn was being discussed, the British offered the 
German Government the withdrawal of all occupation troops from the 
new capital. It would have been impossible for the Americans 
to offer the same inducement of troop withdrawal from Frankfurt, 
which is so much the pivot .of their administration that it almost 
resembles the capital of a new State of the Union. The British offer 
to remove all foreign troops from the seat of German Government was - 
psychologically the soundest move yet in British occupation policy. 
No Allied uniform whatsoever is seen in Bonn, no signs in foreign 
languages, no Allied werbotens to German civilians, no requisitioned 
houses and cafés. At least in this town the Germans can feel entirely 
at ‘home again. Only the German tricolour ‘flies here, and the complete 
outward absence of foreign occupation gives Government and Parlia- 
ment the self-respect to. which they are entitled. 

When one arrives in Bonn, as I did in the early evening, one’s first 
impression is that of the real Bonn, a pretty, pleasant, provincial town, 
with all the soothing .air of a spa,:a town to which rentiers retire—and 
quite a few of them, at one time, must have been very rich, to judge 
by their houses or villas. Until now, Bonn’s.only claim to fame abroad 
was that.of a rather select university. All the Emperors’ sons and grand- 
sons studied here, as did, among others, the present Chancellor. I 
happened to walk round the cemetery one afternoon and passed the 
grave of Beethoven's mother, of Schiller’s wife, of Schopenhauer’s 
sister and of Wagner’s friend, Mathilde von Wesendonck, which seems 
a pretty high average for the type of people Bonn attracted. 

Few Rhenish towns have been so beautifully planned, but that 
was long the ‘main occupation of its princely potentates. There is 
one Allee as widé as the Champs Elysées, and everywhere beautiful 
buildings have been spaced with an eye for vistas, either the river, 
or the blue contours of the nearby Siebengebirge Mountains. In October 
and December, 1944, two daylight raids, designed to get the barracks 
and the Rhine ‘bridge, destroyed instead some of the finest parts of the 
old town. Beethoven’s birthplace just escaped, as did the noble, 1,000 
years old, many-spired Minster, of which the cloisters are still choked 
with rubble. Facing the spacious Court gardens, the one time princely 
palace, a lovely baroque structure and used as a university these last 
hundred years, is little but a shell. In the centre of the main facade 
a lead statue of the Madonna, called “ Regina Pacis,” survived the 
blitz, as she had done previous fires and the destruction which followed 
French occupation after the French Revolution. 

Many high, blue-painted notice boards, erected at traffic-strategic 
corners of Bonn, list in big white letters the whereabouts and direction 
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of the various Ministries, none of them housed in a building that was 
ever meant for Governmental purposes. The Chancellery, for instance, 
is the one-time Zoological Institute, where the stuffed mammals had 
' to make way for civil servants. If this sounds like a wisecrack I hasten 
to add that it is not meant to be one—civil servants are, on the whole, 
the most maligned profession in the world. For readiness to help I 
rank the officials of the new Germany high. This is all the more sur- 
prising, in view of the overcrowded, makeshift arrangements, the length 
of their working day, and the pace which has been set. Everybody is 
at his desk at eight in the morning ; everybody still appears to be at it 
by seven in the evening ; more often than not they lunch at their desk. 

This lust for work appears most strikingly in the Bundeshaus. There 
is no Parliament building like it in the world. Having to stamp one 
out of the ground, so to say, within a few months, they took over a 
teachers’ training college which in itself was a model of modern archi- 
tecture, ʻa bold sweep of long, straight lines, broken up by square 
blocks and wide low windows. To make the erstwhile college fit its 
new purpose a four-storey wing was added to each side of the existing 
building, and towards the riverside a huge square Assembly Hall was 
fitted to it. Completed in record time, its pleasing and effective 
appearance is matched by the efficiency and by the taste of its interior 
planning. 

The Bundeshaus lies on the outskirts: of the town proper—another 
point in which it is uncommon as a Parliament building. I went straight 
there on the first evening of my arrival, since I had spotted from the 
train the vast expanse of lighted windows. Even at that late hour 
cars were pulling up, the entrance hall a beehive. Huge reflectors— 
to dispense with street-lamps—lht up the entire façade. The frost- 
veined evergreen trees looked most picturesque against corners of 
dazzling white, broken by the aluminium-framed doors and windows. 
Opposite the main entrance is the car park, for the highest dignitaries 
in the land. Neat signs indicate where the limousines of the Chancellor, 
of the President of each House, of the Federal Ministers, are to be 
parked. Immediately beyond it lies the Press House, a long, ‘brand-new 
block, where the representatives of the principal German and foreign 
agencies and newspapers each have their own room. 

The Parliament building itself has not only flights of private and 
committee rooms and offices for all the parties and party leaders but. 
every convenience that one can think of, from a barber’s shop to a post 
office. The restaurant is so long that entering it, one but dimly sees the 
far end. Painted in cream with a slight gold ribbing, the ceiling is one 
bed of single bulbs set in simple round bronze fittings, which gives a 
starry effect. The outside wall, all windows and glass doors, looks out 
on the rock garden beyond which flows the Rhine. As the head waiter - 
is enormously tall, impeccable of dress and manners, and has a head 
like Furtwängler, he has been nicknamed “ Lord Ober ” (oberkeliner 
being the German equivalent for head waiter). 

All this may sound rather “ ritzy,” but here again the effect has been 
reached by simple, severe modernity. The vestibule leading to the 
Chamber is lined with orange-red rubber, broken by white lines which 
give it spaciousness. The Chamber itself has nothing of the twilight 
Gothic of Westminster or of the grand-opera plush of the Paris or Rome 
parliaments. Each of the 410 deputies has his own black desk and green 
leather upholstered armchair, and sets of four or six desks are placed so 
that one can easily pass. In front of them all rises the rostrum, the 
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Ministerial benches to the right, the seats for the Bundesrat (the Second 
Chamber) formed by the representatives of the twelve Länder (or States) 
to the left of the Speaker’s chair. He is flanked by an assistant at each 
side. Directly underneath him, garlanded by a battery of microphones, “ 
is the platform from which Ministers and deputies have to address 
Parliament (nobody may speak from a seat), below which: sit the 
stenographers. 

The German “ Commons ” gives as effect of being as square as a 


box, as high as it is long, as wide as it is high. The ceiling is something. 


quite startling at first. It is divided into hundreds of squares, every 
alternate square lined by Neon tubes, so that the ceiling looks like a 
cast-iron grill, not wrought of iron, but of lines of light. Public and Press 
share a balcony set back along the rear wall, with 300 seats alone for 
journalists. From every seat even the poorest speaker can be followed 
without cupping an ear. The only decoration of the right and of the 
front walls is an immense darkish-green silk curtain ; only behind the 
Speaker (next to whose seat stands a large silk black, red and gold 
German flag) is there:a span of white damask, with the outline of the 
coats-of-arms of the twelve Lander. . 

The left wall, in all its gigantic dimensions of width and height, is all 
glass ; in fact, two such glass walls within a space of two feet insure 
that the deputies are not frozen in winter or boiled in summer. From 
every seat one looks out on the decorative rock garden and, beyond tall 
poplars, over the Rhine. And what a view! The glass wall is a perma- 
nent frame.of an ever-changing picture, the sun gold on the trees and 
on the spires of the right-bank townships. Most fascinating is the river 
itself, this lordly expanse of water, an historic stream of destiny and the 
main artery of workaday German life. 

I spent two weeks in Bonn to study the political face of the new Ger- 
many. As Parliament sits every Wednesday, Thursday and Friday I 
attended six plenary sessions and, besides eating most of my meals in 
the deputies’ dining-room, I made it my duty to read right through the 
200 closely printed pages of biographies in the parliamentary Who’s 
Who. I became known as virtually the only man with such (not 
entirely literary) stamina ! All the same, it proved most illuminating 
reading. 

There are 402 Abgeordnete, or deputies (plus eight from the Western 
zones of Berlin, who may take part in the debates, but cannot vote, 
as Beflin is not technically part of the Federal Republic). They were 
chosen by an electorate of 24 million people, of which go per cent.—a 
most encouragingly high percentage—went to the polls. In the pre- 
ceding years every German man and woman had gone through the 
elaborate sieve of a questionnaire, to be signed on oath. There were five 
classifications in this document, which was designed to examine former 
loyalty, or otherwise, to the Nazis: chief culprits, heavy offenders, 
minor offenders, nominal party members and non-Nazis. Only the last 
two categories, obviously the largest, could vote and could be elected. 
As the Nazi Party had 9 million registered members it would have been 
impossible to bar so large a slice of the population entirely, without 
creating a vacuum and a dangerously big army of outlaws, 

What struck me first, on looking down at the parliamentary benches, 
was the very small number of women deputies—less than a full score. 
Equally obvious was the impression that there are few young men and 
even fewer greybeards. The average age works out at 49. Very striking 
is' the good general attendance ; the benches are almost always full. 
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Cynics may argue that such regular attendance is partly due to' the fact 
that apart from their salary of about {50.a month they also get £2 Los. 
for every day of attendance ; but then, it costs them that to pay for 
* hotel and food (they have free railway vouchers or get an allowance if 
they travel by car). The real explanation of scrupulous attendance is 
the German sense of duty. Not only the plenary sessions, but the party 
meetings and the committee meetings (the Bonn Parliament has fifteen 
different technical committees, .each made up, in proportion to party 
„strength, of specialists on the subject) are as ‘fully attended as the plen- 
ary sessions, and they begin as early as 9.30 a.m. 

To expedite business, voting is done by a show of hands. Only when 
the rivalry between “‘ Ayes” and “ Noes” is very close are votes 
counted. I witnessed the ratification of the E.R.P. agreement with the 
U:S.A. In a packed house only six hands went up against it—those 
of the Communists present.” When the President (as the Speaker is . 
called here) recalled that this- was the first international treaty into 
which the new Germany had freely entered as an equal partner there 
‘was an outburst of applause on all the benches, whereas, as a rule, 
applause is only given by the party to which the speaker belongs. 
The level of speeches is surprisingly high ; they are kept short and to the 
“point, and are usually effectively delivered. 

The first real Parliament since 1933 has as yet few outstanding ‘per-, 
sonalities. Apart from the invalid Socialist leader, Dr. Schumacher, the 
most fascinating figure is that of the great economist of the Socialist 
Party who is by far the finest orator of the Bundestag—Professor Carlo 
Schmid, the son of a German father and a French mother, born in the 
South of France. His‘face resembles Mr. Aneurin Bevan’s-in the latter’s 
more benign moods; his bulk is that of the late Lord Castlerosse ; 


'. his friends have nicknamed him “ Monte Carlo.” 


Historically the most venerable -figure is the oldest deputy, 
Paul Loebe. From 1920-33 he was the highly respected President 
of the Reichstag, until Hermann Göring ‘succeeded him. In 
the lean years that followed he was not even allowed to return ‘to 
his old profession of journalism, and existed by proof correcting, until 
he was arrested after the attempt on Hitler’s life. Louise Schroeder, 
the courageous Lord Mayor of Berlin under the blockade, is another 
member of note. Among colourful personalities whom I met was Prince 
Fugger, a scion of the old family with whom originated the earliest 
forerunner of what we now know as newspapers, the Fugger Letters. 
An old acquaintance was the Secretary for State, Dr. Punder, chief of 
the Reich Chancellery under Briining, and at present rumoured to 
be chosen as the first post-war -German Consul-General in London. 
Dismissed in 1933, the concentration camp caught up with him in 
1944. ' 

Of the 4r0 deputies more than a hundred are prefixed as “ Dr.” 
Few of them, however,.are physicians. High officials, what we would.call 
lord mayors, or the equivalent of County Council chairmen (rightly 
a profession here), head the list of the professions, with, as close runners- 
up, lawyers, journalists (including some editors-in-chief), teachers, 
professors, farmers and trade union ‘officials. Every occupation is 
represented among the 410 representatives of the nation—from, a 
butcher to the last commodore of the “‘Norddeutscher-Lloyd,’’ who 
achieved the sporting success of slipping the crack German liner, 
Bremen, home from America through the British blockade after the 
1939 war was declared—no mean feat. As to the most prominent sur- 
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names—the Smiths and the Browns of Germany—there are five 
Meyers, five Miillers, five Schmidts, and only one Schulze. 

There are quite a number of Protestant clergymen among the, 
deputies, even in the Socialist ranks, but only one Catholic priest. He 
is one of the two Independent deputies—-Dr. Franz Ott, a demagogue of 
the Father Coughlin type, elected in a refugee constituency. Here he 
wears mufti, since the 1948 Fulda conference of the hierarchy forbade 
priests to be candidates. His curacy has been taken from him by his 
bishop, but he is still allowed to say mass. 

I mentioned already that I had taken the trouble of reading through 
the entire German parliamentary Who's Who—trom Adenauer to 
Zuhlke. It is an experience which I can recommend to those who still 
look at present-day Germany through a glass darkly. Here are some 
lines which I marked as I worked my way through 400 biographies, 
and every quotation stands for a different-deputy. “ Dismissed for 
political reasons. Politically persecuted. Had to flee. Penal servitude 
and subsequent concentration camp. Fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
Arrested by Gestapo at the age of 23. Escaped arrest by flight. Twice . 
tried by Nazi People’s Court. Many times arrested. Arrested after the 
attempt on Hitler’s life on July 2oth, 1944. Tried forh gh treason (smug- 
gling Socialist newspaper into Nazi Germany). Concentration camp and 
punitive battalion at Eastern Front. Forbidden to follow profession. 
Six years unemployed because politically suspect. Dismissed for politi- 
cal unreliability (one a book-keeper, another a horticulturist). Not 
aliowed to finish university studies. Farm taken away in 1933. Ten 
years’ penal servitude. Former Minister of Finance ; dismissed 1933, 
_ became hotel ledger-clerk: Escaped arrest by flight. Had to emigrate.” 

Such simple records of individual courage run like a golden thread 
through these biographies: In that of the youngest deputy it says: 
“ Between 1936-45, three years’ penal servitude, four years’ concentra- 
tion camp, two years’ punitive battalion Eastern Front.” Another dep- 
uty spent his twelve years from the coming to power of Hitler right to the 
end of the war between the three nightmares. I am certainly no friend of 
the Communists, but one must admit that their deputies’ anti-Hitler 
record is quite amazing. Leibbrand, twelve years in concentration 
camp ; Paul, four years’ concentration camp and eight years’ penal ser- 
itude ; Reimer, who fled to France in 1933, was arrested by the French 
as a German in September, 1939, and after three years in a French 
prison delivered into the hands of the Gestapo. 

The Socialist record is equally impressive. Professor Brill, a former 
Secretary of State, got ten years’ penal servitude and was sent to Buch- 
enwald after his term was out, only to be freed at the end of the war. 
Dr. Gorlinger, the present Lord Mayor of Cologne, was delivered: up by 
France to the Gestapo ; Heussler, now Lord Mayor of Dertmund, had 
years of concentration camp. Some were luckier and managed to keep 
just a frontier ahead of the Gestapo ; one can only guess at what those 
flights, first to Austria, then to Czechoslovakia, then to France, then to 
England or Sweden or Cairo meant. On a few the gods smiled. Socialist 
Professor Bade (now the internationally renowned director of the World 
Economics Institute of the University of Kiel) was made adviser to 
the Ankara Government the moment he reached the safety of Turkish 
soil. Erich Ollenhauer, the present brilliant Socialist Party organiser, 
found helpful ‘shelter in England as did Dr. Lütkens, who lectured 
at London University. One, Dr. Mommer, who, after he had sat 
out his first term as a Gestapo prisoner, cares to Belgium, managed 
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a remain undiscovered on a farm in Southern France right through 
the war. 

The President of Parliament, Dr. Kéhler—an economist of distinc- 
“tion, but dismissed in 1933 from all functions—-only escaped certain 
death since he lay ill at death’s door the day the Gestapo called for 
him, as late as January, 1945. Deputy jahn wormed his way through 
eleven countries before finding a refuge in England. Others, like the 
present Minister, Jakob Kaiser, were hunted all over Germany but 
managed to stay underground for a year onend. Reading through what 
sounds like abbreviated notes for scenarios for thrillers one cannot help 
feeling how big a number of brave, good and just men there still were in 
Nazi Germany. 

There is another thread, one of’blood, that runs with equally mono- 
tonous insistence through the pages of these biographies.. “ Served in 
both world wars. P.O.W. Badly wounded. Five years a prisoner in 
Soviet Russia.” And finally comes the exodus caused by total defeat ; 
here, again, every quotation is from a different life story : ‘‘ Imprisoned 
by Czechs in 1945; fifteen months’ camp. Exiled. Forced to leave 
home in Poland.” It seems simple, but these people had spent all their 
life in these countries where they were born, albeit as a member of 
minority. There are in all ninety-two deputies who are exiles and have 
lost everything—their home, their farm, business or practice. During the 
last year their number has been swollen by those who had to flee from 
Eastern Germany because they opposed the fusion of their own party 
into the Communist People’s Front. Verhaftet (arrested), entlassen 
_ (released), ausgewtesen (deported), geflohen (fled) are the verbs which 

most frequently occur. If the Gestapo did not get them the Poles 
or the Czechs, and in recent years the East German omnnamets, : 
did. 

After dinner one evening my vts-d-vis, Dr. Trischler, iking his 
cigar, remarked: “Do you know, this is my third Parliament? 
I was born in Yugoslavia, was first a deputy in Belgrade, and after my 
homeland was ceded to Hungary, delegated to the Budapest Diet.” 
I asked the third man at our table, who had been silent hitherto, what 
his story was. “I was lucky,” he smiled. “ I was a factory worker. ' 
Dismissed when Hitler came to power I decided that with the money I 
had saved I would do what I had always wanted to-—become a qualified 
engineer. So at the age of thirty I took my seat on a grammar school 
bench, and I had just managed my matriculation for the university 
when I was called up for the army. That finished that !”’ 

One deputy intrigued me as I watched him marching up to the ros- 
trum with firm step-——a young, small, dapper man, in a leather wind- 
jacket, one arm limp at his side. His face underneath the jet-black hair 
was as fiercely coloured as if heavy make-up had run. He put his spect- 
acles on that fixed mask of his face and began to speak—clear, decisive. 
When later I met him I could hardly control the shock it gave me. 
Every bit of that face was transplanted flesh. Helmuth Bazille, son of 
a former Prime Minister of Wiirttemberg, is classified by the doctors 
as 80 per cent. kriegsverletzt (wound-damaged). I watched him later 
on his bench, head bent over paper and, as the Speaker suddenly made a 
witty point, Bazille, lifting up his fearful ersatz face, laughed ‘infec- 
tiously. Seldom before had I realised so strongly the power of a man’s 
. will to survive. And that is characteristic of the Bonn Parliament. 
KEES VAN HOEK. 
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THE GERMAN OPPOSITION TO 
HITLER.* 


O-DAY the memory of the anti-Hitler plot, which culminated on’ 
July 2oth, 1944, wakens some bitterness in all who were person- 
~ ally implicated or friends of the conspirators. Some German 
nationalists are beginning to abuse this conspiracy as a new “‘stab in the 
back,” Others condemn them as helpless, clumsy dilettanti or as weak, 
half-hearted men who deferred the,attempt on Hitler’slife much too long. 
Others again criticise the attempt itself and declare that an open revolt 
would have been better, regardless whether it was possible or not. 
From abroad we hear another criticism: the plotters were not true 
patriots or not true democrats and opponents of tyranny and totali- 
tarianism, but reactionaries, monarchists, a crowd of militarists and 
“Junkers,” who wished to save their social privileges, the pre-eminence 
of the military caste, their posts as officers, etc. 

I cannot discuss all these reproaches, but I must commence my 
report by testifying to the public and private character of the men who 
lost their lives, among them friends of my own and comrades in the 
Gestapo prison. On the whole Germany has never had a conspiracy of 
a more purely moral character, truer patriots, more genuine liberals, 
more embittered adversaries of tyranny, more sincere friends of social 
reform, than Goerdeler and his followers. Naturally his main concern 
for the internal reconstruction of Germany was the creation of a new and 
better political authority, for he foresaw that Hitler’s legacy would be 
chaos, a total destruction of all public order and all moral and political 
values. But this reconstruction should be performed in a really liberal 
way, in a modern form of federalism and self-government, in a way con- 
formable to the spirit of Stein ; Goerdeler, I feel, bore a striking resem- 
blance to this ancestor of German liberalism, physically as well as 
spiritually and politically. 

To-day, however, I shall report not on the plans of internal recon- 
struction but on the foreign relations of the plotters. What did they 
hope from abroad during their struggle against the Hitler tyranny ? 
Above all they felt there was no hope for Germany to be admitted to 
, negotiations without a government worthy of trust: Goerdeler wrote 
to Field-Marshal Kluge in July, 1943: “‘It is self-evident that no states- 
man in the world can negotiate with criminals and fools, because no- 
body is so frivolous as to entrust the fate of his people to fools.” All the 
more he hoped that the overthrow of the Government would have 
an enormous effect both in internal and foreign politics ; for it would 
reveal at last the criminal folly of the Hitler tyranny and promote 
really trustworthy men to leadership. He felt that every German 
would be brought back to the right way directly the crimimality and 
perversity of the régime would come into the bright light of day. But 
what about the foreign Powers? He had formed many personal 
connections during his extensive travels abroad in 1937-39, especially 
in the U.S.A. and England. He was amazingly optimistic about the 
political value of these connections ; yet he trusted most tc the necessity 
the Western Powers would feel to stop in time the extension of Bolshe- 
vism into Central and Western Europe. He preserved this confidence 
- with astonishing tenacity even in the summer of 1944; it was his 
absolute and unshaken conviction that the force of a quiet, cool ratson 
d’ Etat would be far greater than all the passions of the nations and the, 
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troubles of politicians of the day; even in prison, long after his 
* condemnation and in face of death, he clung to this idea. He felt it 
to be his personal mission to help ensure the victory of a sound raison 
d’ Etat in European politics by destroying the Hitler régime and rallying 
ali Germans of goodwill. He believed himself to possess an unfailing 
recipe for reconstructing the shattered order of Europe and the world, 
for settling all differences of national interests, for ensuring a durable 
peace. 

His “ peace plan,” often explained to his friends, was founded on the 
principles of justice, sound reason and mutual understanding. Begin- 
ning with a new settlement of the frontiers and of the most important 
colonial questions, this scheme went on to propose certain regional , 
unions in different parts of Europe and to draft a “ European community 
of economic reconstruction ” and a “ Union of European Nations.” 
Finally it proposed a “ Union of the Nations of the World,” organised 
in certain institutions relating to economics, international law, interna- 
tional politics. Reading these plans in the light of events since 1945 we 
find some details antiquated or perhaps Utopian, but the fundamental 
ideas are surprisingly up to date. I believe that there is such a thing 
as an imminent raison d’État in history ; to-day it compels all non- 
totalitarian States of Europe to form a union transcending all differences 
of passions or interests, giving up a part of their political and economic 
sovereignty. That is precisely what Goerdeler strove for. However 
he was tragically wrong in believing that the good sense of his scheme 
must jnstantly convince the whole world as soon as he succeeded in 
publishing it as the basis of negotiations which he would one day open 
as Germany's Prime Minister. Absolutely convinced of this personal 
mission he proceeded, almost like a somnambulist, through the innumer- 
able and incredible dangers of a conspiracy continued for many years 
right up to his death. This unshakeable faith in the victory of the 
good and the reasonable was the secret of the impression he made on. 
other men. His strong faith carried his fellow-plotters over the fence 
of many disappointments. Nevertheless we must ask whether he was 
not an illusionist. 

Even in their foreign relations and hopes the plotters experienced 
disenchantments again and again. The first time was in the autumn 
of 1938. All efforts of the German Foreign Office, especially of 
Weizsacker, failed to stiffen the English resistance to Hitler’s policy of 
aggression and conquest in Czechoslovakia. The German Opposition 
had hoped that England’s firmness would create a European crisis, and 
that this would make possible a generals’ insurrection long since pre- 
pared by Dr. Schacht and Generals Beck and Halder. Goerdeler, 
then in London, had not recommended military threats, but a funda- 
mental settlement of European differences in a conference of all the 
Great Powers, putting an end to Hitler’s politics of fits and starts. 
Then he proposed his “ plan of peace ” for the first time. The Munich 
conference was the greatest disappointment for all members of the 
Opposition in Germany, because it was proclaimed as a new triumph of 
the Dictator, strengthening his moral position, discouraging his antago- 
nists, encouraging him to challenge once more the peaceful Powers. In 
the spring and summer of 1939, while travelling in France and England, 
Goerdeler used the opportunity to establish personal contacts with ' 
leading statesmen such as Daladier, Churchill and Vansittart. He 
gained the decided impression that these men would be ready to make 
some arrangements some day with a future victorious group of the 
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German Opposition ; perhaps they would also be ready to strengthen 
the political position of this group by certain changes in the Eastern ` 
frontier. It was a sultry summer-time between the two sudden attacks 
on Czechoslovakia and on Poland. Many members of the German 
Opposition gave warning in London of Hitler’s war-projects. Surely 
England would have been very glad if a political transformation in 
Germany had liberated the British from their uneasy engagements to 
defend Poland. 

This did not happen ; Poland was rapidly overrun and the Western 
Powers were mendced by a German aggression. Horrified in the highest 
degree, the German Opposition foresaw that the conflict would expand 
into a second world war. In many ways they tried to explore thé 
‘ prospects of peace for Germany under a new régime. These inquiries 
were made through the Vatican, some English agents in Switzerland, 
American mediators and the King of the Belgians. Goerdeler, Trott 
zu Solz and von Hassell made certain proposals concerning the frontiers | 
of the Reich, the restitution of Poland and Czechoslovakia, universal 
disarmament, political guarantees of all sorts against new German 
aggressions and power politics. Trott zu Solz got his proposals (through 
the mediation of Briining and others) as far as President Roosevelt and 
to the American State Department, but he was rebuffed and even 
denounced as a Nazi agent. The British authorities seemed more forth- 
coming. Lord Halifax was reported to be ready for some peaceful 
arrangement with a new anti-Nazi Government. Even from Lord 
Vansittart came some news which did not sound totally negative. 
However all were extremely sceptical about the prospect of overthrow- 
ing the Nazi system by a mere generals’ revolt. Unfortunately this 
scepticism was justified. In the spring of 1940 the hopes of Goerdeler 
and his followers failed for the second time. And mow, since the 
aggression against Holland and Belgium, the defeat of France and the 
direct menace to England, the policy of agreement was out of date. In 
Germany the intoxication of victory, now first beginning, made all 
plans of rebellion politically hopeless. On the other side animosity, 
distrust, hatred, grew rapidly. All readines$ to differentiate between 
the German people and the governing party faded away. . 

I wonder if Liddell Hart is right in reporting that during the war 
public opinion in England had envisaged German war politics according 
to the pattern of the first world war ; the General Staff a repetition of 
the late Oberste Heeresleitung, the essential centre of the politics of 
conquest, of war, of violence. In truth it was—as everybody now 
recognises—a totally dependent instrument, politically helpless and 
ignorant, often ill-treated by an ingenious but brutal dilettante. I 
remember my consternation on hearing a British broadcast during the 
` war in the German language announcing a visit of Legationsrat Trott 
zu Solz, a personal acquaintance of mine, to Stockholm. This man, it 
was Said, well-known as an agent of the German would-be Opposition, 
had put out some peace feelers; but this clique of generals, Junkers 
and reactionaries should not imagine that anyone would like to further 
their obscure plans ! I do not know whether this open and most danger- 
ous denunciation of a very honourable man, one of the noblest members 
of the Opposition, was caused by the disastrous opinion that all 
German “ generals ” and “ Junkers,” all representatives of old Prussian 
traditions, were a sort of. Ludendorffs, despotic militarists, and a 
menace to all politicalreason. If so, the fateful distrust abroad against 
the German Opposition was the consequence of that terrible simplifi- 
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cation, which public opinion usually prefers to the full historical and 
` political truth. Such simplifications have distorted the notions of 
«German history ever since Bismarck. 

Scepticism and political prejudices were naturally intensified when 
the Western Powers were allied with Russia, In the first years after 
194I the Russians had to bear the heaviest burdens of the war, and 
in London and Washington there was no greater anxiety than to avoid 
any occasion for doubt in Stalin’s mind whether his new “ capitalist ’’ 
friends would be faithful allies. It was a partnership burdened with 
some mutual distrust. How strong was this distrist on Stalin’s side 
Secretary Byrnes illustrates in his memoirs in amazing tales. The 
“consequence of all this for the German plotters was that since 1941 
every hope faded away to get some promise from abroad in case their ° 
revolt were to succeed. The fact of this total and hopeless silence and 
its political effects are impressively described in the excellent book of 
Professor -Rothfels of Chicago on the German resistance movement. 
As Mr. Lochner has informed the author, this well-known journalist 
in November, 1941, had received a message from the whole German 
Opposition group in Berlin, but it failed to reach Roosevelt because 
the President refused to hear it. Mr. Lochner was informed that news 
about a German Opposition group. would be “ most embarrassing ” for 
American official policy. 

This absolute reserve may be found intelligible for many reasons. 
How should a group of German officers and civilian functionaries under- 
take the heavy responsibility of revolting against the head of the State 
in such a situation without any certainty that the revolt would not 
aggravate the distress of Germany? How could they incur the risk of 
a civil war in the midst of an external war, so long as they feared that 
the Nazi propaganda might be right in proclaiming that the life of the © 
German State was at stake? It was a tragic entanglement of mutual 
distrust in which this war was continuing to the bitter end. The 
longer it lasted, the greater the conspirators’ fear that every chance of 
a tolerable settlement must suffocate in an ocean of blood and tears, of 
sacrifices, crimes and hatred. Several times Goerdeler spoke to me of 
this bad prospect. Consequently he and his followers continued——with 
the fervour of despair—to seek some contact with the other side by 
way of neutral mediators, ‘even through Turkey. The only feeler 
which evoked a response in'those years, so far as I know, was a message 
of German churchmen to England arranged by Pastor Bonhoeffer and 
the Bishop of Chichester ; but it too failed. 

.The diplomacy of the Western Powers never went beyond the limits 
of a stubborn reserve. On no account, it seems, would they make 
promises to any German politicians which could later be used for such 
claims as were justified in 1918 by Wilson’s famous Fourteen Points— 
another fateful remembrance of the first world war. In January, 1943, they 
issued the well-known declaration of Casablanca : only “ unconditional 
surrender ” would finish the war. It was Roosevelt’s, not Churchill’s, 
declaration, as the world has now learned—a sort of self-protection 
against any form of agreement with the vanquished. For the Nazi 
propaganda it was the strongest support of all, for the German Oppo- 
sition almost a knock-out. Their situation was now so desperately 
compromised that several of them began to seek contact with the 
Russians. For the Russian Government, in contrast to the Anglo- 
Saxon Powers, made great efforts to encourage the German opposition 
to Hitler by means of its committee “ Freies Deutschland ” and in 
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other ways. Had the German conspirators a real alternative between 
East and West and did they at any time seriously hope to reach an 
agreement with the Bolshevist Government? It is enough to say that, 
never has there been any doubt about the mortal enmity of the German 
conspirators against all forms of totalitarian systems, that they were 
hardly troubled by the fear that the German working class, despairing 
of the prospect of unconditional surrender, could fall into the arms of 
the Communists. The more they desired sound social reforms, the 
more they feared a successful Communist propaganda in a bewildered 
and fear-stricken people. 


Thus they never really changed their front. But there must be an 


extreme degree of confidence in the force of raison d'Etat and in the 
- superior wisdom of the Western statesmen, if they were not to despair 
of the chance to find some agreement with them notwithstanding the 
Casablanca declaration. Most of the conspirators now became un- 
certain—but not Goerdeler. In his papers and letters I find many 
evidences of his firm conviction during the summer and autumn of 
1943 that the revolt he planned, if it succeeded, would make possible a 
tolerable peace for Germany. It is difficult to judge of the grounds of 
this confidence. Surely his general faith in the power of reason was not 
the only motive? Several times he asserted that he had got news from 
England, allegedly from Churchill’s entourage, which sounded en- 
couraging for the German plotters. Naturally there were no certain 
promises but favourable prospects as soon as Hitler was gone and a 
new and better Government had gained some authority. Goerdeler 
hoped to gain this authority as soon as the air raids on Germany ceased, 
immediately after the revolt. Repeatedly he asked his foreign part- 
ners to give such an indirect support to the new Government he planned. 
Moreover he noted with satisfaction that up to the middle of October, 
1943, the British air attacks had ceased against Berlin, Leipzig and 
Stuttgart, the headquarters of the conspiracy. This was what he had 
asked for. 

I wonder if all these hopes and pretended news were mere illusions. 
Goerdeler’s mediator at that time was the Swedish banker Wallenberg, 
whose report on the episode (in the well-known book of A. W. Dulles, 
Germany's Underground) gives no confirmation, but also no 


refutation. He confirms that Goerdeler had sent a memorandum to 


London dealing with the conditions of a future peace. Goerdeler 
affirms that in the middle of October Wallenberg had told him “ the 
British agreed with the essence of the whole.” He calls his memoran- 
dum a “plan of peace?’ (Friedensplan). But it can scarcely be 
identical with the above mentioned Friedensplan ; for I cannot believe 
‘that anybody in England in 1943 was still ready to discuss the con- 
ditions which that plan contains. Goerdeler himself, ‘it is true, had 
astonishing illusions in this respect even in 1944. But I cannot ascertain 
whether he interpreted his news from England erroneously or had sent 
another memorandum to London. 

Fortified by such hopes Goerdeler in the autumn of 1943 was 
extremely active in preparing the revolt. Just then the breakdown of 
the German front in Russia was imminent. The terrible prospect 
was emerging of Russian armies overflowing Germany. In this situ- 
ation the generals joined the conspiracy one after another ; they even 
urged him to put a quick end to the war by revolting. However he 
shrunk back from murder ; he feared a new “ stab in the back ” legend ; 
therefore he preferred an open approach to Hitler, as the head of a well- 
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organised plot, to reproach him with his crimes, to demand his resig- 
nation, and, if he refused, to arrest him and bring him before a war 


_ tribunal. Naturally all this was impracticable, as Goerdeler at last 


realised himself. And so it happened that a younger, more activist. 
group of men, radical rebels, mostly officers, came to the front and 
Goerdeler let them take their course. He would restrict himself to the 
political part of the task ; they should undertake the “ military action,” 
he said. In fact the attempt on Hitler's life of July 2oth, 1944, was 
prepared by the new officer group, by Count Stauffenberg and his 
friends, without any influence of Goerdeler himself, who knew nothing 
of the special preparations or the date. 

As we now have learned, the action of July zoth was the last in a 
long succession of unsuccessful attempts at murder since 1943. The. 
fact that such a long chain of strange hazards could check success in 
each case will never be explicable by the historian. In July, 1944, with- 
out any doubt the war was lost for Germany. Had Hitler’s assassi- 
nation any use now? Could it attain some better result than the 
genesis of a new “ stab-in-the-back”’ legend, an obscuring of the true 
responsibility ? Most reproaches to-day raised in Germany against the 
incident of July zoth start from this point of view. But the same 
question has naturally troubled the plotters themselves. What were 
their motives, what their aims ? - 

All groups of the conspiracy in the summer of 1944 were firmly con- 
vinced, like nearly all the leading army staffs, that the breakdown of 
both military fronts was at hand. The opinion of the younger group 
was most clearly expressed by the General von Tresckow. Now there 
was no question of political opportunity, he wrote to a friend, no 
question of expediency, but only of a clean conscience. “ We must 
prove to the world and to future generations that the men of the 
German resistance movement dared to take the decisive step and to 
hazard their lives upon it. Compared with this object, nothing else 
matters. Honour demands that the Germans liberate themselves 
from their criminals and tyrants, who have dishonoured the German 
name, without waiting for the intervention of foreign Powers.” It was 
the spirit of young patriots like Gneisenau and Clausewitz which 
instigated these plotters. 

The older men such as Goerdeler and General Beck, the political 
leaders of the conspiracy, had similar ideas, but they also felt their 
political responsibility. Beck had become sceptical after so many 
failures as to the success of a new attempt, the possibility of a great 
political revolt at this moment and of modifying the conditions of 
peace. Yet he felt that even an unsuccessful revolt, if only Hitler was 
killed, would be better than the continuation of a war which had ceased 


to make sense. Hitler's death would be the presupposition of every 


form of betterment. 

Even more varied were the ideas of Goerdeler. He was the only one, 
as far as I can see, who never despaired of'the natural reason of state. 
Several times since the spring of 1944 the conspirators had asked Mr. 
Alan Dulles, the American agent in Switzerland, if the formula : 

“unconditional surrender ” must really be understood literally ; 
the most impressive terms they had represented the terrible ace 
threatening the culture of the whole of Europe by a total victory of 
Bolshevism. They had offered a secret agreement between the leading 


-generals of the army, opening the Western front in such a way that the 


American and British troops could occupy Germany before the Russians 


f 
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came; if necessary parachute troops should be landed near Berlin or 
on the North Sea beaches. Since April all the supreme commanders in - 
France, Rommel included, were hopeless and agreed more or less to the 
conspiracy. However Dulles had answered each time that a breach 
between the Eastern and Western Powers could never come into con- 
sideration. Nevertheless, Goerdeler planned secretly to fly to the 
German high commanders in Paris, to persuade them to offer an 
immediate armistice to Eisenhower, on condition that the Allied troops 
should remain passive till the German army had overthrown Hitler 
and the Nazi régime. He hoped thus to save Germany and Europe 
from the Nazi tyranny and the Bolshevist flood at the same time just 
when all was lost. His plan was Utopian, far removed from the real 


intentions and relations of the Powers. All activities of the plotters 


in July were influenced by the most terrible excitement. Before 
Goerdeler could realise his plan, the Gestapo issued a warrant of arrest 
against him—three days before July 2oth ; he had to hide himself and 
no longer participated in the plot. 

‘The chief question which moves my countrymen looking back upon 
July 20th is this: if the plot had succeeded, would it have saved 
Germany or completed her ruin? For myself I do not doubt that the 
German situation would be better than now if the bomb had killed the 
tyrant. At all events I cannot imagine that a Germany liberated from 
Nazism by herself would have incurred the same flood of hatred and 
disdain: as the Germany liberated by victorious armies. Had the plot 
succeeded the war would have ended in August, 1944. Then the 
German “ secret weapons ’’—the Vr and V2—had not yet completed 
their work and an ocean of blood on the Allied side would have been 
spared. The finest and largest German towns were not yet destroyed, 
the ten or twelve million inhabitants of the eastern provinces not 
yet expelled. That is primarily a question of German life, but the 
frontiers of Russian power are not only a German problem. The Yalta 
conference was in February, 1945. At that time the war was not yet 
finished. The plot of July 20th was seemingly the last chance to 


' avert the present fateful delimitation of frontiers in Europe. 


GERHARD RITTER. 
University of Freiburg. 


This article is largely based on the papers of Dr. Goerdeler, which are in the author’s 
possession. 


THE JEWISH EXODUS FROM YEMEN 
AND ADEN. 


T is an article of faith in the State of Israel that every Jew who 

wishes should have the.right to come to the country and live there. 

The movement is known by the Hebrew word “ Aliya,” which means 
both physical immigration to the land and spiritual ascent. Since the 
declaration of the independence of Israel in May; 1948, over 400,000 Jews 
have been admitted. That is the equivalent of nearly two-thirds of the 
whole Jewish population in Palestine at the end of the British Mandate. 
The immigration on a large scale began only in August, 1948. In less than 
two years it has equalled the total immigration during the twenty- 
eight years of the British Mandate for Palestine. 

The most romantic aspect of the mass movement to Israel is the 
exodus of the oldest Jewish community in the world from Southern 
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Arabia. The Yemen, the Biblical Teman, was one of the earliest 

* centres of the dispersion, from the time of the first captivity. Some 
„historians indeed believe that the Jewish community dates back to the 
time of King Solomon, when the Queen of Sheba requested him to 
send artificers to her kingdom, and that Aden is the Eden mentioned 
in the book of Ezekiel (xxvii, 23) as a great place of merchants. Others 
indeed think that, the community is descended from Arabs who were 
Judaised by Jewish missionaries and settlers in the pre-Christian era. 
Be this as it may, the community in Yemen has an unbroken history 
from centuries of the pre-Christian era. In the pre-Islamic period the 
Jews exercised both spiritual and temporal power, and were active 
in proselytising. The last kings of the kingdom in the Yemen——-known 
as Himyar—were Judaised. In the fifth and sixth centuries there was a » 
great struggle of the Christians in the Byzantine Empire and in Ethiopia 
against the Jews in the Yemen. The Christian centre was at Nejran in, 
Southern Arabia. Finally, the King Abu Nuweis, who had defeated 
and massacred the Christians at Nejran, was himself defeated and slain’ 
by an army of Ethiopians sent at the bidding of the Emperor of Byzan- 
tium to fight the Jews. 

In the seventeenth century came the conquest of Islam over the whole 
Arab peninsula, and the Jews became a serf people, under the protec- 
tion of the Moslem rulers but under-privileged, subject to special taxes, 
denied civic rights, relegated to separate quarters, required to do 
deference to Moslems. For some centuries they almost disappeared 

' from the knowledge of their brethren. It was Maimonides, the supreme 
Jewish sage of the twelfth century, who brought them back into the 
fold when he sent a famous message, known as the Yemen Letter, 
warning them against following a false Messiah. Throughout the ages 
the Yemen Jews have yearned for the Messianic coming, and they were 
ardent followers in the seventeenth century of Shabetai Zvi, the 
pseudo-Messiah of Smyrna. 

It is no wonder that, as soon as the European Jews began to return 
to the Land of Israel, and to settle on the soil, in the last century, 
Yemenite Jews looked to the Land for a new and free home. A Jerusa- 
lem Jew, Jacob Saphir, travelled through Arabia in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and wrote a full account of his journey and of the 
Jewish communities which he found. His Hebrew record was published 
and aroused fresh interest in the aricient community. It was in 1882 
that a group of Yemenite workers reached Jerusalem—about the same 
time as the first agricultural settlers came from Russia. Steadily their 
immigration grew ; they were good workers, both agricultural labourers 
and artisans, and they formed their villages round the oldest of the 
Jewish “ colonies.” They maintained their piety and their own tradi- 
tional service. But they quickly acquired the Hebrew language as a 
living tongue, in place of their native Arabic ; and they soon began to 
take a full part in the life of the larger community. To-day they have 
their own party of one member in the Israel Parliament. 

The Jewish settlement in Aden also dates back to a distant antiquity, ' 
but it was after the British occupation, in 1839, of the port commanding 
the entrance to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean, that it became an 
important congregation. When Saphir visited it, he found some 300 
families who had come there from Mocha, the port-town in the Yemen 
famous for its coffee. And there was steady immigration to the British 
colony by Jews fleeing from the Yemen, till, at the beginning of this 
century, they numbered 4,000 to 5,000. They were engaged largely in 
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commerce but also as artisans. During the World Wars the Jews in 
Aden prospered, whilst the Jews in the Yemen suffered, particularly in 
the Second World War, when there was great lack of food and near, 
famine in Southern Arabia. The Yemenite Jews were the greatest 
sufferers,and a large number sought refuge in Aden as a stage on the way 
to the Land of Israel. But connections with Palestine were difficult, and 
some thousands were gathered in Aden waiting for their immigration 
certificates. In 1942, a serious epidemic of typhus broke out in the camp 
where they were lodged. The camp was in the desert some ten miles from 
the port, and conditions of life were of the roughest. There were no 
doctors or nurses in Aden to attend them, and the premier Jewish 
philanthropic body, the American Jewish Joint Distribution Committee, 
and the Jewish Agency for Palestine, then came to their help. A medical 
mission, headed by the late Professor Kligler of the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, was stationed there. And in the latter years of the war it 
was possible to bring some thousands to the Holy Land. 

In 1947, when the United Nations gave its decision to form the 
Jewish State, 4,000 still remained in the camp. In the serious riots 
which broke out in Aden in December, 1947, whilst the community 
in the town suffered grievously with a loss of seventy killed, and a large 
part of the Jewish quarter was looted and burnt, the camp of the 
Yemenites was protected. The numbers in it were increased by nearly 
1,000 fugitives from the colony who had come originally from the 
Yemen. In the new circumstances, with the removal of the restrictions 
on éntry to Israel, it was hoped that the migration would be carried out 
on a larger scale. The Joint Distribution Committee and the Jewish 
Agency sent persons to organise the movement, and a few young 
emissaries from Palestine began to prepare the children and the young 
people, who were a great part of the camp population. The Arab- 
Jewish war in Palestine, however, made immigration from Arab 
countries extremely difficult during 1948. The Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal were practically closed to Jewish immigrants by the Egyptian 
Government. The days of the Messiah, as they seemed to the Yemenite 
Jews: were postponed ; but the hopes in the Yemen and in Aden of 
speedy deliverance were unshaken. 

In the spring of 1949, after an armistice had been arranged between 
the Arab States and Israel, and the Government of Israel began its 
vast work of ingathering the dispersed children of Israel, the Yemenite 
Jews had their opportunity. By a bold decision the Joint Distribution 
Committee contrived to bring them by air from Aden. The British 
Administration in the colony:was helpful. It allowed a new and larger 
reception and transit camp to be laid out near the old, and allowed the 
chartered planes to use the R.A.F. airfield. There was a desert trek of 
some 300 miles from Sana’a, the capital of the kingdom of the Yemen, 
to Aden, and half the way led through territories, of the Sultans who 
were under British protection. It was possible to make arrangements 
with the Sultans, through the help of the British Administration, so 
that the exodus of the Yemen Israelites should not be molested. It 
was possible, too, to arrange for the rulers of the Yemen not to obstruct 
the exodus. Payment of a poll tax was exacted, and those who left 
had to sell their property at a great loss, but immigration went on at an 
increasing momentum, once the people were certain that they could be 
borne “on the wings of the eagle,” according to the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, to the Holy Land. 

By the end of the summer of 1949 over 12,000 were gathered in the 
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Aden camp. On some days as many as a thousand arrived. The airlift 
- brought to Israel an average of 300 a day, flying in one hop over the 

_ Red Sea and the Gulf of Akaba to Lydda. Occasionally a plane was 
shot at, but there were no casualties or accidents. The air exodus 
began to bring down the numbers till by November, 1949, they had been 
reduced to 2,000 to 3,000. By the end of 1949 over 30,000 had been 
brought to the Land of Israel, and the number in the camp was under 
2,000. 

It-may seem surprising that the Imam, who is both religious and 
secular sovereign of the Yemen, should let the people go, for they 
have been for centuries a useful element of the population, the principal 
artisans, silversmiths, tinsmiths, gunsmiths and masons. It is said, 
indeed, that their economic value has been greatly diminished in this* 
mechanical age. Even in the Yemen the tommy-gun takes the place 
of the old rifle, and the mass-produced knife the place of the old hand- 
made weapon. The exodus may bring an iminediate enrichment of 
the ruling power, since the emigrants cannot take away their immovable 
property or much of their movable goods, What they bring with them 
are, for the most part, their tools of trade, their books, their ritual 
articles and their scrolls of the Mosaic law. 

Many of the Yemenite Jews, when they arrived in Aden, were suffer- 
ing from malnutrition and malaria, which they caught on the hard trek, 
and whilst waiting at the frontier stations. Doctors and nurses had to 
be rushed there from Israel to cope with the emergency, to provide some 
medical care and a primitive hospital, and to bring relief of other kinds. 
It says much for the devotion of the workers that the proportion of those 
who died in the camp was relatively small, less than 500, during the 
period of the exodus of 30,000. The principal medical officer of the 
colony, Dr. Cochrane, from the outset gave generous service to those 
in charge of the camp, so as to secure a minimum of hygienic conditions. 
To-day there is an adequate organisation which comprises fifty mem- 
bers, most of them doctors, nurses and social workers from Israel. The 
head of the administration is an American Jew, originally a lawyer, 
who did distinguished military ‘service, is eager to serve his people, 
and has brought order into most primitive conditions. 

The writer had the opportunity of observing the reception of the 
Yemenites arriving from the hinterland and their living conditions 
in the Aden camp during the short period before they are air-borne to 
their goal. When they arrive they are shepherded to a special station, 
of the camp to be vaccinated and inoculated. For ten days they re- 
ceive an injection of paludrine to protect them from malaria. „Each 
head of a family receives a card for himself and each member of his 
family ; and they cannot draw the ration of food, which is distributed 
daily in the camp, unless they show that they have had the daily 
inoculation. They carry the cards of the family in a little bag round 
their neck. One or two families, according to their numbers, are allotted 
a tent or hutment made of simple matting ; and there they prepare 
their own food. Each Yemenite, man, woman and child, receives a 
new outfit of clothing, which consists of Western garments. It is sad 
that the native Oriental dress must be abandoned ; but the Yemenites 
are allowed to keep it when it has been treated with D.D.T., and the 
women retain the black hood or cowl with its silver ornaments, which 
is the traditional headdress. They receive shoes, which few have known 
in the Yemen and they are loath to wear. In the Yemenite camp 
the inhabitants do what they are told without murmur or argument. 
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Had the children of Israel, whom Moses led out of Egypt, been as 
docile, they would have entered the Promised Land a generation earlier. 
They have the simple faith that this is all preparation for the messianic . 
redemption ; as it is said in the Psalms: “ When the Lord turned 
again the captivity of Zion, they were as in a dream.” The one thing in 
which the camp administration has to exercise strict control is in 
reporting the sick. All are fearful lest they lose their turn in the flight. 
The families are chosen for the air-lift according to the time they 
arrived ; but if any member is sick, he must go to hospital, and the 
family must wait. 

Special huts are set aside for those who are to leave in the next days. 
There they are fully registered with the particulars required by the 


‘Government of Israel; and they arrange their baggage and their 


few family possessions. The air-lift goes daily to Israel, except on 
Friday and the Sabbath. The big aircraft flies by day from Aden, 
and returns by night from the airport of Lydda, Israel. Early in the 
morning the chosen are taken down by buses to the airfield, some five 
miles away from the camp, and there they are marshalled with their 
baggage for the flight. The local authorities require no formalities, 
and the Yemenis sit on their cases till the moment comes for embarking. 
They have complete patience and also complete fearlessness. Mothers 
with their babies at their breast, old men and children, wait eagerly for 
the word to climb into the plane. Before they embark they say a 
prayer. The daily load in the plane is 14,000 pounds, and over 120 
passengers are brought with their baggage. The writer was deeply 
impressed by the quiet rapture of all as they sat on the long wooden 
benches—innocent of safety belts—flying over the Red Sea. At sunset 
the men rose together to say the evening prayer, led by the elders ; 
and when the prayer was over, then in their places they sang 
their songs, and a few danced their solemn religious dances, which may 
date from the days of the Temple service. They were excited when we 
could tell them that we were over the land of Israel, passing Akaba 
and the Negev, and then looking down on the lights of Beersheba and 
Gaza. But when we came down to earth at Lydda, they kept their 
places, waiting for the word to leave. 

They are shepherded first to a section of the airfield where officials 
of the Jewish Agency and the Government of Israel await them ;. 
and they have a hot meal before they are taken in buses to the camps. 
They are disappointed that the buses are not bigger. The largest of 
these transit camps is near by, at Rosh Haayin, the former Ras el Ain | 
(Head of the Spring), from which flow the headwaters of the Yarkon 
river to Tel-Aviv and from which comes the water supply of Jerusalem. 
A few have relatives in the land to whom they can turn, but most must 
wait in the camp till they are settled in some village or town. Children 
go to the special training villages and settlements of the Youth Migra- 
tion. The adults are distributed. between the new agricultural settle- 
ments and the towns. Some thousands have been placed in worker 
villages, where they receive a smallholding of a’ few acres, some 
chickens and a hut. Half their time they are engaged by the State in 
road-making and other public works; and the rest they have for 
working their land. 

A word must be said about the exodus of the community of Aden 
Itself, At the time of the riots in 1947 that community numbered — 
between 4,000 and 5,000 ; nowit is reduced to less than 1,500. Fearful 


of the trouble with the Arabs and inspired also by the tidings of the 
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renaissance in Palestine, most of the young people have turned. to Israel 
for a new life and a new home. They fly in the same aircraft with the 
. Yemenites of the camp. The British Government has allowed those 
with property to transfer it in four instalments, up to the sum of £5,000. 
Some of the bigger merchants, who were prosperous, have gone with the 
mass, who were poor, and who have no material possessions to bring 
away. It is-likely that only a small remnant will remain in Aden. It 
would be a pity, however, if this ancient community, at one of the 
centres of theeworld trade and on one of the highways of maritime 
commerce, should be completely dissolved. For the destiny of Israel will 
surely be partly on the sea ; and it will be a great help for the marine 
of Israel to have a friendly community of their own people in the station 
which commands the sea-way to the East and Africa. The operation, * 
which is called by the British “ Magic Carpet,” and which the Jews 
may call “ Messianic Carpet,” has done its work truly and faithfully. 
Now this task is nearly finished. It will have brought to Israel 50,000 
of the Yemenite community ; a tiny remnant perhaps will stay in its 
ancient home to preserve the continuity of the oldest dispersion of the 
Jewish people. 

NORMAN BENTWICH. 
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KOREA. 


N the far Far East there is a country which its own people call 
[ osen, meaning in their language “ The Land of the Morning 

Calm.” According to-the delightful legends of those people, Chosen,. 
or Korea as we call it, was founded by a gentleman called Dan Goon 
not only, exactly 4,283 years ago but on November 3rd of that 
very year, 2,333 B.C., before even the great days of Babylon. That 
these are very ancient people there is no doubt, and they have had 
various degrees of civilisation through the ages ; but it would perhaps 
be difficult to prove the validity of their claims that on September 25th, 
A.D. 1251, they invented movable wooden type for their alphabet, 
which was changed to metal type on February 13th, 1403; that from 
January ath, 1402, paper currency was used; that on July 8th, 1592, 
the “ tortoise boat,” the world’s first iron-clad vessel, was used by 
Admiral Yi Soon-sin, to defeat their all-time enemies the Japanese, at 
Hansando ; and that on September 7th of the same year a flying bomb 
was invented by Lee Chang Son to repulse the Japanese ! 

The history of this great country is indeed interesting, and to-day, 
with a population of thirty million, she stands eleventh among the 
nations of the world, the story of the last forty years being as interest- 
ing as any other period. By a treaty made on August 23rd, IQIO, 
Korea was, three days later, annexed to her age-old enemy Japan, 
and became part of the Japanese Empire after five years of “ protec- 
. tion ’’. following the Russo-Japanese war. Although on March Ist, 
1919, there was a “Declaration of Independence signed by thirty-three 
patriots which led to the establishment of a Provisional Government 
of Korea in Exile (in Shanghai), it was not until nearly thirty years : 
later that the land was once again free from Japanese domination. 
During 1945, when Japan was an enemy common to Russia and the 
United States, and Korea was of great strategic importance to both 
sides, it was invaded by Russian forces from the north and American ` 
forces from the south. The two forces met at the thirty-eighth parallel 
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of latitude, north of-the capital, Seoul, and that parallel has been a 


line of'strict international demarcation ever since, part of the “iron - 


curtain.” In the north, fhe Russians have established a Communist, 


social and political system, the territory being connected with the 
Communist Chinese province of Manchuria and with Soviet Russia at 
Vladivostock. In the south, the Americans spread the ideals of 
democracy. The southern capital is now Seoul, the true national capi- 
tal, and the northern capital is Pyongyang. 

Seoul, or Keijo, has a population of 700,000, rather less than that of 
Manchester ; the largest seaport is Pusan, or Fusan, bigger than 
Sunderland; slightly smaller is Pyongyang (Heijo), and Taegu 
(Taiku) and Chemulpo (Jinsen) both have populations of over 100,000. 
On May ioth, 1948, the peoples of Korea, were authorised by the 
United Nations to hold elections and resume their independence ; 
this was, of course, prohibited by the Russians in Northern Korea. 
The result of the elections was that on May 31st, the newly elected 
National Assembly held its first meeting at Seoul, and by an almost 
unanimous vote elected Dr. Syngman Rhee, a lifelong leader of the 
independence movement and head of the anti-Communist National 
Unity Federation, as permanent chairman. Five weeks later Dr. Rhee 
was elected President. On August 15th, 1948, the new Republic, 
recognised by the United States and China, assumed sovereign powers 
as the government of all Korea, wherein lies the difficulty. More 
than half of Korea is behind the iron curtain, and that part includes 
six excellent seaports, the hydro-electric power and the gold mines ; 
it is the chief industrial part of Korea, the south being mainly agri- 
cultural, So it is that in the Government Assembly at Seoul, one 
hundred seats are at present vacant, and reserved in the hopes that 
one day they will be filled with freely elected representatives from 
the northern parts of Korea ; the last American troops, incidentally, 
left Korea in June, 1949. 

Eleventh among the nations of the world, what is this country 
like to-day, and its peoples? Korea is about the same size as Britain, 
but being in Mediterranean latitudes has a much more equable climate, 
with heavy rains in June and July. Equality and personal freedom are 
the keynotes of the Constitution, a document which includes provisions 
for social security, labour laws protecting women and children and the 
ownership of farms by those who actually till them. Racially, the 
Koreans are quite distinct from the Chinese or Japanese, although all 


three of those peoples, in features and skin colour, belong to the, 


if 


Mongoloid, or “ yellow” group. They appear to be descendants of 
Caucasian peoples on one hand and wandering Mongolian, tribes on 
the other, and thus have both occidental and oriental characteristics. 
Their religion is one of the most ancient in the world, known as 
Shinkyoism (which should not be confused with Japanese Shintoism, 
a religion of animism and deified men, with the Kojzk: as its “ Bible ’’). 
It is in some ways similar to Christianity, for instance, there is only 
one God, called Hananin, and there is personal sin and its punishment, 
which is perhaps why Christianity has, since the days of Marco Polo 
in the thirteenth century, steadily increased in the country. There are 
now so many Methodists, Presbyterians and Roman Catholics amongst 
the Koreans that Chosen has been called “ the most Christian land in 
the Orient.” 

Education is of a very high standard in Korea ; for centuries the 
Cabinet has had what may be called a Minister of Education, and this 
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was one of the first oriental countries to adopt a system of public educa- 
` tion, rather similar to that of Britain to-day. But still the education 
as not considered to be good enough by the authorities, and the inten- 
sity of the post-war work being done may be shown by the following 
table, given in round figures : 


, , 1945 1950 

Number of primary scholars . ... 1,500,000 3,000,000 
D » 4, teachers ea mi 14,000 36,000 

3 j » schools > ee 2,700 3,600 

i ,, middle scholars ae ee 62,000 230,000 

ig 5 „ teachers oe fed 830 8,300 

» 9 Schools a oe 250 440 

‘a „ higher scholars Set ded 3,000 22,000 

» schools 20 ‘30 


A great advantage that Korean education has over Chinese or Japanese 
education is that its language is alphabetical, not pictorial. The 
alphabet has 25 letters: rr vowels and r4 consonants, and the gram- 
mar is comparatively simple and straightforward. The ethical system 
of Korea is Confucian, based on the “ five loyalties”’: to country, 
parents, husband or wife, children and to friends. 

Artistically, perhaps the greatest compliment to Chosen is that 
the Japanese, such natural and beautiful artists themselves, refer to 
her as “ the Treasure Land of the West ” (west, to Japan). Japanese 
painting, architecture and porcelain ware has been largely inspired by 
Korean art, and it was mainly through Korea that Chinese and Indian 
cultures were introduced into Japan. Korean lacquer-work, ebony 
inlaid with mother-o’-pearl, and pottery are amongst the finest in 
the world. The antiquity of Korean music can be judged by the fact 
that the Lee Palace Orchestra, which still plays ancient court music 
and native classics as well as modern occidental symphonies, was 
founded over five hundred years ago, long before the days of Bach 
and Purcell. It is interesting to note that of the two national anthems 
of Korea, one is to the tune of “ Auld Lang Syne ” ! Most Koreans 
still wear their traditional costumes, consisting, in the case of men, of 
loose white robes and baggy pantaloons, reminiscent of Muslims, and, 
in the case of women, of short, close-fitting jackets with vividly 
coloured flowing skirts. These costumes were adopted from the Ming 
dynasty in China during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Their 
homes have been “ centrally heated ” for a long time. The houses are 
generally built in the form of a U, with a wall enclosing a courtyard at 
the open end, and underneath the floors there are flues distributing the 
heat from a fire. Rice is the staple food, but the favourite dish is 
“kim chee,” a pickled mixture of turnips, onions, celery and other 
vegetables. Fish, poultry and fruits are other common foods, so that 
the Koreans are not as undernourished, on their main food, as other 
oriental peoples. 

Korean women enjoy complete emancipation: they, like the. men, 
have full voting powers at the age of 2x ; unlike the Chinese their feet 
have never been bound, and unlike the Japanese they have never had 
to bow before any of their menfolk. To-day there are women doctors, 
nurses, teachers, editors, pharmacists, photographers and even radio 
announcers. Children in Korea, like those in most. democratic coun- 
tries, are happy and carefree, playing at swings, see-saws, skipping, 
snowballing, making snowmen, playing with bamboo dolls that they 
make themselves and generally enjoying life as all children should. 
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Being peoples of great intellect and ancient civilisations, the Koreans 
have many truly witty and typically oriental sayings in their language, 
which, as is usual with the sayings of peoples, gives some insight to- 
their minds and thoughts. Their national animal, the Korean tiger, 
has shown them that “ where there are no tigers, wildcats are very 
self-important.’’ Their true evaluation of life itself is shown in the pro- 
verb that “ a dead Premier is worth less that a live dog.” “Feeding a 
hungry man,” say the practical Koreans, “is better that making 
offerings to Buddha.” “The water downstream,” says the Korean 
sage, ‘‘ will not be clear if the water upstream is muddied”’; and of 
a delightful failing in human nature: “ Even the hedgehog says her 
young are smooth.” Marriage is a highly popular institution in Korea, 
where. there are very few bachelors or spinsters. Most girls are 
married in their late teens, and at the age of fifty there is only one 
spinster in every five hundred women. The average number of children 
in a family is seven, but this rate of reproduction is counteracted by 
the serious fact that only three children out of every five reach the age 
of six, which brings us to considerations of public health. Korea is 
very badly in need of hospitals, doctors and nurses, especially to 
combat general malnutrition, cholera, leprosy and tuberculosis ; due 
to the high moral standards of the people; venereai disease rates 
are exceptionally low (one in fifty of the population, in the case of 
syphilis and only twice that for gonorrhcea). In one province there is 
only one doctor for every 50,000 people, there being in Southern Korea 
at present one trained nurse per 26,000 people, one public health nurse 
per 176,000 and one midwife per 18,000. There are about 25,000 lepers 
in Korea, of which the hospitals can care for only one-third, and more 
than four million Koreans are suffering from tuberculosis, with only 
one tuberculosis sanatorium. 

The people of the Chosen land are fully aware of the great possibili- 
ties of their country and equally aware of the present serious problems, 
and are all working very hard in support of their leader, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, who has said: “ Korea will not start its national revival in 
marble halls or in Iuxurious ease. We shall have a period of log-cabin 
endeavour, just as the United States had in its early days. Some 
may expect Utopia overnight, but we Koreans know the nature of the 
task we have to do. We are facing it with determination and we expect 
to succeed.” As President of the Republic of Korea, Dr. Rhee said: 
“ Under the old monarchial system, the people left all the affairs of 
the nation entirely in the hands of those in the government without 
any participation in them. But under a democratic government, 
the people are the rulers of the nation, and if the rulers neglect their 
duties,. the nation will again fall into jeopardy. From now on, every 
citizen, man or woman, must realise that he or she has an equal share 
‘of responsibility, authority and power and must exert all his or her 
energies to work and struggle to consolidate and strengthen the 
foundation of the State, which in turn will safeguard his or her indivi- 
dual rights and privileges, so as to make steady progress towards 
the prosperity of our nation.” The great anthropologist Ales Hrdlicka 
has estimated that by 1980 the population of~Korea will: be sixty 
millions, twice that of to-day. With improved public health and 
industrial and agricultural production, Korea can well look forward 
to becoming a major economic factor in the world before the century 
is out, but there remains, however, the one great fact against unity and 
therefore unified democratic progress: Communism. Taking advantage 
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of a war-time agreement intended merely to be temporary, Russia 
` has assumed the attitude of f'y suis: fy reste! at the thirty- 
-eighth parallel. She has refused to allow a United Nations Commission 
to enter the northern zone in order to conduct free elections. This 
northern zone remains ruled by a Communist puppet régime supported 


by Soviet troops, and it is directly connected by land only with’ 


Communist countries. The danger is obvious and permanent. Thus 
this nation, divided between freely-chosen democracy and enforced 
Communism, remains completely disintegrated, looking forward to 
the day when she may be again consolidated, and a greater nation 
than ever before. There is a state of great activity on the road to 
progress in the Land of the Morning Calm, but the sky above the 
horizon is streaked with far too much red, and there is a saying in 
English which begins: “ Red in the Morning. . 
G. FITZGERALD-LEE. 


MARCEL PROUST. 


ROUST’S fame came a year after the armistice in 1918 with the 
Peono: Prize. That year the two major candidates for this 

award were Dorgelès, with his Croix de Bots—the wooden crosses 
of war cemeteries—and Proust. Proust was 48, an invalid—a man 
who had spent most of the war in a’ nursing-home arid was writing of a 
pre-war world. 

The fame of 1919 may in part be due to war-weariness, disinclination 
to dwell upon further physical horrors, yet Proust's fame now is 
perhaps at its highest since then. New critical works and appraisals, 
or hitherto unpublished fragments, come out almost with every 
month. 

So, side by side, those two books appeared, that of the war cemeteries, 
Dorgelas’ S, uncrowned, and A l'ombre des jeunes filles en fleurs—Within 
the Budding Grove—the Goncourt Academy’s choice. This time the 
soldier now home, picking up a book at a French bookstall, instead of 
holding up once more a mirror in which to find his mud-bespattered 
features, found in it youth, troubled youth no doubt, but a pre-war 
youth, and a world of the senses and the imagination; it reflected 
in a delicate web of pictures, clear skies, a sparkling sea, hawthorn 
bloom, Paris gardens, parties and characters upon whom the fate 
of the world lay lightly, enmeshed as they were in the intricate tracery 
of their own feelings and a gossamer society. 

Whereas Dorgelés’s book planted a cross in time and fixed a moment, 
that of the deaths of so many, Proust’s spans a bridge over the war into 
the past. A hiatus was closed. The fabric, though tenuous, held 
good. It is indeed symptomatic that just before the war—the first 
world war—Proust had had great difficulty in finding a publisher. 
André Gide, whom he knew, was among the literary advisers of the 
publishers N.R.F.—Nouvelle Revue Francaise—and had turned down 
his first volume Le Cété de chez Swann—Swann’s Way. Finally Grasset 
accepts to publish Le Côté de chez Swann and it comes out in 1913—not 
a very great success. The return from the war gives Proust his public, 
which grows until, in 1922, translations appear in English—Scott- 
Montcrieff’s translation—and in German. Proust is now a dying man. 
Fame has come, not only in France but in Germany, in England. It 
seems even that the English public took to Proust with greater ease 
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than the French. There were reasons of varying order for this. In 
England the work was judged independently from the man. There - 

could be no reasons of personal enmity, or of jealousy. Secondly, the, 
style. Proust’s English critics knew their Ruskin. „Before writing 
novels Proust had long been a translator of Ruskin. In 1904 he had 
brought out an annotated translation of the Bible of Amiens, in 1906 


one of Sesame and Lilies, and in many instances his style is not unlike 


Ruskin’s. Proust’s texture is lighter, holds none of the Ruskinian 
prophetic thunderings, and yet even in some passages of the Cztzes of 
the Plain you may find them. English eyes are trained to other 
subtleties—those of Pater, of Virginia Woolf. Thus, so far as style 
was concerned, Ruskin’s The Stones of Venice, Pater's Marius the 
Epicurean, Virginia Woolf's Night and Day in r919, M onday and Tues- 
day in 1921, Jacob’s Room in 1922, had made the way easier, and before 
that Henry James had familiarised them with a style even more similar. 


. And on this side of the Channel the imaginative approach was not an 


alien one. 

The French reader, on the other hand, had been fed on Flaubert’s 
clear-cut style, on Anatole France’s concision, and still held fast to 
spurious, pseudo-Aristotelian notions on construction. Proust’s page- 
long sentences, his parentheses, were not only newto them, but anathema 
to many. So much so, that a recipe to read Proust as if it were in a 
foreign tongue was published for his readers by Vandérem: “ Begin 
in the first week with twenty or so pages a day——make it an absolute 
rule never to force the pace. Go on for a week—at the end of which 
increase to five pages a day . . . then you will reach—-comparatively 
shortly—the end, with increasing and ever deeper pleasure.” 
Vandérem does not state that, the whole novel of A la Recherche du 
Temps Perdu—Remembrance of Things Past—runs to fifteen volumes in 
the French edition, twelve in the English. He does not either state 
that the architecture of the monument demands that the reader stand 
some way away for its full beauty to be perceived, that reading Proust 
is much like visiting some Gothic cathedral and combining the glory of 
it from some hill and the delight of discovery on capitals, pew ends 
and frescoes. There were other reasons for the French reluctance to 
Proust. In 1919, at the time of recognition, jealousy and fear. Both 
were expressed with venom. “ The Goncourt Academy,” says Montes- 
quiou, “‘ had given its prize to a man who was no longer young—who 
was really unknown and, what was more, who would remain unknown.” 
And again, from the same Robert de Montesquiou, this summary: “ It 
is a kind of autobiography, where there are some pretty things, inter- 
mixed with horrors, somewhat sadistically, since the former are mem- 
ories of his family and the latter scenes of sapphism—the whole thing 
turning to pandemonium, from the lack of care in writing, taste and 
composition.” 

Fear, too, I said. Ifin 1913, when Swann’s Way, the first volume of 
Remembrance of Things Past, came out, Proust was unknown as a 
novelist, and still comparatively unknown in I9I9, some—the reading 
public—knew : ‘him a little as a gossip-writer who published in the 
Conservative paper Figaro and in odd magazines amiable accounts of 
salons, some elegant criticisms, a few articles, sometimes under 
pseudonyms : Horatio, Dominique, only occasionally under his own 
name. Another section knew Proust well. And they are the people 
who concern us most, since of them is made some of the fabric of his 
works. They were, on the one hand, fashionable, aristocratic Paris, 
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on the other hand, writers, painters, musicians, and many were afraid 
` of recognising themselves. 

In the first decade of this century, indeed some ten years earlier 
even, Proust cut somewhat of a figure. Born in 1871, of rich parents, 
in a France which had recovered its full prosperity within five years of 
the German invasion, he was much spoilt. His father was a successful 
Paris “West End” doctor whose family was the traditional well-to-do 
provincial family. His mother was a Jewess, well-connected, a sensitive, 
cultured woman, whose only cares were her husband and two sons, 
Marcel in particular. He was a nervy, sensitive child, an asthmatic 
whose dependence upon her, upon her presence, was very nearly morbid. 
He demanded her every moment till her death in 1905, two years after 
her husband. 

He was a day boy at the Paris Lycée Condorcet. There he made 
some of his lifelong friends, Gregh, the poet, Daniel Halévy of the 
musician’s and historian’s family, Jacques Bizet, de Flers, the play- . 
wright and critic to come. They, their families, were to open many 
houses to him. At the age when English schoolboys take their School 
Certificate, Proust was showering extravagant bunches of flowers upon 
the mothers of his schoolfellows. He had an uncle, his uncle Weil, 
who lived in Auteuil and next door to Jacques Emile’ Blanche. This is 
of twofold importance. J. E. Blanche’s house was open to Proust, 
and there he was to meet among others the musician Reynaldo Haln, 
Madeleine Lemaire, the water-colourist. In her salon he met Montes- 
quiou. Thus the many doors lay open, from school friends and next- 
door friends to the duchesses and countesses on the one hand and the 
poets, the musicians, the esthetes on the other. 

Let us take them in turn. Montesquiou, embittered by his success, 
we have already heard of. I said earlier fear and jealousy were 
against Marcel Proust. It was not unnatural. Young Proust had, 
besides an immense capacity for extravagant demonstrations of affec- 
tion a deep sense of humour, an irresistible talent for aping people and 
for pastiches. His eyes, we are told, glued themselves on to things 
and people and never let go. Duchesses and Montesquiou recognised— 
perhaps wrongly—themselves in Proust’s apparently autobiographical 
novel and they did not like what they saw. This Montesquiou was a 
fantastic figure. A nobleman exceedingly proud of his ancestry, an 
æsthete, a poet and memorialist of some talent which he hoped poster- 
ity would swell to genius, his figure was one of the most picturesque of 
the Paris of the ‘nineties. Some see in him the Des Esseintes of Huys- 
mans. He chose to join some of Rostand’s audience to recognise 
himself in the vain and cowardly peacock of Chantécler—the success of 
1910—a grand seigneur of tremendous munificence, giving elaborate 
parties in palatial surroundings, importing now a Japanese garden, 
staging a reception as one stages a Russian ballet, sorting out for his 
friends lists of people never to be invited with him, others his own 
exclusive list. He in fact gave many a feature to the gigantic figure 
which dominates the whole of Remembrance of Things Past : Monsieur 
de Charlus. If I mention him here my aim is not to prove whether or 
no such or such character has a key. The times, the people, the meu, 
are those features which any reader of Proust, and above all any English 
reader, needs to steep. himself in. This Paris of the nineties, of the 
first decade of the century, was to offer the richest harvest to Proust. 

Early, Proust was thinking of writing. Of the shape of his works to 
come he was less sure. Yet we soon find in him two dominant pre- 
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occupations: Style—hence the translations of Ruskin ;’ then the ~ 
pastiches—Pastiches of Renan, of Michelet, of de Goncourt, of Flaubert, 
of Saint-Simon. Some were to give him-——Renan, Michelet—turns of’ 
mind and of phrase for his characters—Brichot, Saniette and others— _ 
but the choice of Goncourt, Flaubert and Saint-Simon reveals another 
preoccupation. They are, the two Goncourt in their Journal, Flaubert 
in his Education S entimentale, Saint-Simon in his Mémoires, recorders 
of the society of their day. 

The aristocrats of that time—the Duchess of Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Madame Greffulhe, Princess Bibesco—do not reject Proust, and several 
of these ladies—rightly or wrongly—recognise themselves in one or the 


~ other of his Duchesses. Laure Hayman is offended by Odette de 


Crécy’s anglomania in which she finds her own, some see Madame 
Greffulhe in the Duchess of Guermantes, others Charles Haas in Swann. 
The publication this year of some of Proust’s notes disproves this 
partly, giving however a more conclusive proof of the accuracy of his 
observations. Turns of phrase, attitudes, are jotted down, taken from 
life, with the mention: to be used for so and so or such another. [In 
other words, whereas it would be fruitless or false or perhaps both to 
identify events and individuals with actual events and people, it 
nevertheless remains that Proust dealt with his material with the love 
and care of a collector-craftsman, the accuracy of a scientist—in fact 
of the doctor’s son that he was. 

Yet there is another way in which Proust offers much to the historian 
of his time—the forty-odd years of his mature life from the late ‘eighties 
until 1922. In his novel he seeks to pass through the sieve of time the 
sediment of memories, to recapture, delving under the conscious, 
probing deeper than the vanishing reality of the momentary appearance 
of people and things, to recapture I say, that relationship which will 
connect two apparently unrelated memories and give him the reality 
which is himself, his oneness in time, time in fact regained. There are 


_ enough able summaries of Proust ’s fifteen-volume novel to serve as maps. 


Professor Green's Cambridge edition will guide the reader through them, 
“Maurois point the way, Pierre-Quint act as companion and cicerone. 
Let me merely recall that this semi-autobiography follows none of the 
paths to which we are accustomed from a Frenchman. And this is 
where we find besides the peculiar and very real genius of Marcel Proust 
the man of these -particular forty years. 

On leaving school Proust, after ma ny hesitations—foreign affairs, 
the law, stockbroking—entered the then Ecole des Sciences Politiques— 
attended somewhat sporadically—but meanwhile attentively followed 
Bergson’s lectures at the Sorbonne. A student of Bergson, his mind 
focuses upon the problem of time, the perpetual evolution of person- 
ality, the unsuspected wealth of the subconscious only to be probed by 
intuition, memory or involuntary associations. Intelligence alone is 
incapable of grasping the meaning of life, art is the only reality in a 
world where all external appearances are fugitive, unreal and soon 
reduced to nothingness. Thus in Time Regained—I should prefer 

‘recaptured ’’—-Proust says : 

“ Those truths which our intelligence seizes directly, in the open, in 
the world of full daylight, are less deep, less necessary than those which 
life communicated to us in spite of ourselves, as an impression, a 
material impression since our senses were the means of communication, 
yet we are able to seek out its spirit . . . whether the reminiscences 
were those of the clinking of a fork, or the taste of a fairy cake, or those 
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. truths written by means of symbols whose meaning I was endeavouring 

to find in my head, where as steeples, long grass, they composed a 
‘flowered undecipherable palimpsest, their first characteristic was that 
I was not free to choose them, they had been given me such as they 
were and I felt that this inevitability was the seal of their authenticity. 
. . . The fortuitous, inevitable way in which I had met the sensation 
verified the truth of a past which it resurrected, the truth of the images 
which sprang forth since we feel its effort to surge up towards the light, 
we feel the joy of recaptured reality.” 

This reality is the only one, all else passes, crumbles into nothingness. 
Those characters who throughout the book were to each other sources 
of anguish, painful love, torturing jealousy, their beauty, their ugliness, 
ambitious passions are spent. The social cells, apparently so distinct, 
so watertight, have merged and formed again, and again dissolved. A 
magnificent Dance of Death brings all these together in the last book 
of all of Time Regatned—and the author turns away from this crumbling 
illusion of reality to the only true one : “ To read,” he says, “ the inner 
book of these unknown signs . . . no one could help me with any rule, 
such a deciphering being an act of creation in which no one can stand 
in our stead, nor even collaborate with us. So see how numerous they 
are, who turn away from writing it, how numerous the tasks we accept 
to avoid this task. Each event, were it the Dreyfus Case, the war, had 
given writers other excuses to turn away from deciphering this book. 
They wished to ensure the triumph of Right, rebuild the nation’s 
moral unity, had no time to think of literature. Yet these were only 
excuses because they had no genius or their genius, 1 mean instinct, 
was spent. For instinct it is which dictates our duty, intelligence which 
provides the pretexts to evade it. . . . Only, excuses do not appear in 
art, intentions are of no moment ; at every turn the artist must listen 
to his instinct, so that art is the most real, the most austere school of 
life and its true Last Judgment.” 


Thus Proust the artist is born, and from this, the last book, the. 


pattern of the whole monumental structure becomes apparent. The 
inner reality of this moving world which the artist rebuilds from his 
mind, applying to it the craft of a medieval cathedral artist, rises with 
nave, aisles, transept. The analogy is his and it is not far-fetched to 
see it in the first titles: Le Côté de Guermantes, Le Côté de chez Swann, 
“ bas-côtes,” side virginal altars: The Jeunes Filles en Fleur, and a 
majestic nave with sculptures of heaven and hell; the Dance of Death 
in Le Temps Retrouvé. Many have wondered whether Proust believed 
in God, in eternity. In this latter sense he does. 

The only reality is art and he “ enters art ” as others enter religion. 
The artist is not free: “ I had already reached the conclusion that we 
are in no way free in front of the work of art, we do not create it accord- 
ing to our will, on the contrary it is pre-existent to us and so we must, 

_at the same time because it is necessary and hidden, and as we would do 
were we seeking for one of the laws of nature, we must discover it.” 
Thus the student of Bergson, the translator of Ruskin and his Imagi- 
nation, Associative, Contemplative, Penetrative, and the pilgrim to 
Ruskin’s cathedrals. Thus in design Proust belongs to all time. 
To his time he belongs by his “ motifs.” There are other ways. 

Earlier I referred to those artists, those writers, musicians, he met. 
The senses, the sensibilities with which he collected the impressions 
through which time would flow and be recaptured were trained in a 
way which we in our turn might attempt to recapture before reading 
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him, The sensibilities of a Proust were a Frenchman’s, in the sense 
that family ties and affections, especially those which linked him to his 
womenfolk, his mother, his grandmother, his aunt, were narrowly. 
clamped on him and lasted well beyond his youth. Proust lived with 
his parents till their death. Psychologists have spoken of a mother 
fixation. I leave this to them. Every night he wrote a note to his 
mother, asleep in the same flat, to say good night or good morning to 
her. This is of specialised interest ; what actually matters here is the 
close net which the family unit, the social unit, the special language of 
each clan, cast about him. Some of it is peculiar to French relation- 
ships. Perhaps this is one of the attractions of the book abroad: 
its permanent Frenchness in the residual images and the affective 
links. 

The senses—there I think comes the point when we must look back 
to this next-door neighbour of his uncle’s, J. E. Blanche. Before he 
reads Proust the reader should attempt to see as he did, to read as he 
did, for eyes and ears were in this specially sensitive French, half- 
Jewish youth attuned to works which are accessible to all of us ; in the 
way he saw and heard, as in the way he fell under the influence of 
Bergson, he calls the whole era to mind. Indeed the circumstances 
were unique. J.E. Blanche is known to most as the painter of George 
Moore’s portrait, which can now. be seen at the Tate Gallery. This 
next-door neighbour and friend of young Proust received in his studio 
all those whose vision gradually moulded his. For instance go to the 
Tate, and stop first in front of Pissaro’s Village of Louveciennes, 
Monet’s Varengéville Church, then go straight to Conder’s Apple-iree. 
Next is a Monet of the Trouville Beach, and in those you have lights and 
shades, colour and visions which will in your mind leave much the same 
impressions as your reading of Swann’s Way, or The Budding Grove. 
Did Proust actually see or only see on canvas, or did he see on canvas 
first and then learned to see ? The Tate has one of Monet’s pictures of 
the little river covered with pink water-lilies under a bridge. Compare 
it with his description of the water-lilies on the Vivonne. ‘Renoir’s 
Première Sortie, The First Outing, also at the Tate, gives that fragment- 
ary vision. of a girl’s cheek, which Proust applies to Albertine. 

J. E. Blanche’s studio and his house in Normandy, where young 
Proust went, was a famous meeting point for Whistler, Sickert, Conder. 
J. E. Blanche was a friend of Wilde, of George Moore, of Hardy. So 
Proust’s vision and mind is formed in a crucible where both the 
England of the eighties and ‘nineties and the France of the turn of the 
century were pouring of their best and of its decadence. Besides the 
impressionist’s vision Proust was to meet at Blanche’s the musician 
Reynaldo Hahn. Hahn taught him to listen to music; among the 
permanent elements, the elements of purer revelation of eternity and 
permanence, we find musical phrases recurring. To attune your ear to 
his musical sensibilities you have to turn to Debussy, Fauré, Franck 
and Wagner—above all, perhaps, Wagner. There also, as in the case of - 
landscape, inspiration may come from the musician’s way of hearing 
rather than directly. For instance, Proust’s notation of street cries is 
strongly reminiscent of those in Charpentier’s Louise, and his explan- 
ation of them, a musician’s. His method of composition is inspired in 
great part from music. The relationship to be found:as a permanent 
element, as the inner reality beneath two impressions, is like the 
mathematical relationship of the elements of a chord, the weaving and 
inter-weaving of the themes throughout the length and depth—I 
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purposely say depth, from the surface of impressions—is almost 
consciously that of a musical symphony. 

So from the province of his family, the Paris of Blanche’s studio and 
of the Duchesses, emerges the solitary artist mystically given to his 
art. The tragedy of Proust lies in the contrast between this and the 
Proust his mother knew. After his mother’s death he starts working ; 
He is charming, lovable—a neuropath obviously though. A man of 
the world—at the same time a recluse. He combines both with extra- 
¿ordinary whimsicality. In bed for days, weeks, suffering from asthmatic 
fits, he has had his walls lined with cork the less to hear his neighbours, 
the windows are shut, the electric light on, or even candles. He may at 
midnight, or at 2 a.m., get up and call on friends. He entertains at the 
Ritz, a fantastic figure, pale as death, with those liquid oriental eyes of 
his, a shock of black hair, ill cut, a puffed-out shirt front, and he would 
give a feast on which he would spend fabulous sums, tip the porters, 
waiters, taxi drivers, in the equivalent of pounds instead of pence. 
Then again he would withdraw to his bed, where intimates would find 
him writing away. This bed, where illness finally kept him, this cork- 
lined room, he referred to as his Ark, and it was indeed an Ark from 
which, out of the flood in which his material universe had sunk and 
dissolved, he was to discover a world in which he lives for us now. Youth 
and beauty, a mother’s love, the turmoil and vanity of society, the 
seven deadly sins, all fall into place under the flying buttresses of his 
artistic imagination. Time is thus recaptured and held fast, beyond 
the flesh and the body’s memories, in the “rapports’’.and chords of 
permanent artistic truth. 

PH., J. A 


ALBANIA AND YUGOSLAVIA. 


HE fate of Albania during the last ten years or so epitomises 
Í in a most tragic manner the fate of the Balkan nations during 
the same period. In April, 1939, she was attacked and overrun by 
Fascist Italy, under whose domination she remained until the autumn 
of 1943, when the Nazis replaced their defeated allies. The Nazis 
controlled the country until their withdrawal from the Balkans 
towards the end of 1944. During this period of foreign military rule 
the guerrillas and resistance groups were almost -continually active, 
with all the attendant savage persecutions and reprisals, And when 
the passionately awaited liberation did come, it came in the form of a 
harsh Communist dictatorship imposed by force of arms, while the 
propaganda machine which had been forged during many years of 
underground activity blared all the catch-phrases of liberal democracy : 
universal suffrage, secret ballot, political and religious freedom and so 
forth., (There is a tendency nowadays to forget that the Communists 
won half their political battles in Eastern Europe not by preaching the 
pure doctrine of Marx but by maintaining that they stood for all the 
ideals of national emancipation and liberal parliamentary democracy.) 
Unlike the other Communist régimes of Eastern Europe the Albanian 
régime has had two separate masters during the last five years: Bel- 
grade and Moscow. Up to the breach between the Cominform and 
Yugoslavia i in June, 1948, Enver Hoxha’s government was dominated 
in practically every sphere of activity by Marshal.Tito. This domination 
began to take shape during the war years when the Albanian Communist 
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movement came under the influence and patronage of the Yugoslav 
partisans. Soon after the outbreak of the Tito-Cominform (or rather ` 
the Tito-Stalin) quarrel, Soviet Russia stepped in and took direct: 


‘control over Albania. In the furious manner in which the Tirana 


government denounced all economic and trade agreements with 


“Yugoslavia one seemed to detect the Albanian Communists’ suppressed 


anger against the fact that they had had to obey for so long those 
secondary masters who stood between them and the supreme master of 
all faithful Communists, the Kremlin. 

Most students of Balkan affairs have known for quite some time 
that Tito’s influence over Albanian Communism had been paramount 
since 1941 ; recently there has been a confirmation of this fact in the 
form of an official Yugoslav publication dealing with the political and 
military relations between the Albanian and Yugoslav Communist 
parties from 1944 to 1948. ‘In the autumn of 1941, that is after the Ger- 
man invasion of Russia had begun and the war had ceased to be a mere 
‘imperialist ” struggle for the Communists, Tito, who was then living 
in Zagreb, despatched two secret agents to Albania~-Miladin Popovich 
and Dusan Mugosa—with instructions that they were to get in touch 
with the various Communist groups for the purpose of setting up a 
proper party organisation. Albania had until then certain Communist 
elements but no Communist Party. Most of these elements had emerged 
abroad, mainly in France, between 1925 and 1939, among political 
exiles, who were opposed to King Zog’s dictatorship. Far from being 
working-class or peasant leaders and representatives, they. were a 
mixed group of young intellectuals and old politicians who had come 
under the spell of the Comintern. When in 1939 the Italian invasion 
swept away King Zog’s régime, many exiled politicians, including the 
Communists, returned home. 

Russia's entry into the war, which compelled all European Com- 
munists to take an active part in the conflict, found the Albanian 
Communists still divided among themselves ; they were in this same 
state when Tito’s agents established contact with them. It seems 
fairly obvious that Tito must have impressed upon them that so long as 
they remained unorganised and at loggerheads with one another, 
they had no chance of capturing the leadership of the resistance move- 


„ment or of being recognised by Moscow as a genuine Communist Party. 


Yugoslav advice and pressure appear to have been very effective, for 
soon things began to happen in Albanian Communist circles. The 
Central Committee of the party was formed, and in March, 1942, it 
applied, through Tito’s good offices, for recognition by the Comintern. 
In December of that year the Albanian Committee was informed, 
again through Tito, that Moscow had given its approval. Popovich 
and Mugosa, who remained in Albania right up to the end of 1944, took 
a leading part in the formation of Albanian partisan cadres, supervised 
the setting up of the political and propaganda units of the new » 
Communist Party, and in general were responsible for all its major 
decisions. They were in constant touch with Enver Hoxha, the Com- 
munist partisan leader; and his staff. In April, 1943, General Vukmano- 
vic-Tempo, now a member of the Yugoslav Government, was sent to 
Albania by the Yugoslav Central Committee to advise on the formation 
of permanent military units and mobile brigades. Throughout the war 
years there was a more or less steady flow of military and political 
delegations from Yugoslavia to the Communist-dominated areas of 
Albania. Popovich and Mugosa left the country in the autumn of 1944, 
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after the partisan forces had managed to destroy or render ineffective 
` all their former allies in the resistance movement. A clue to the im- 
‘portance of their achievement is provided by Enver Hoxha in a letter 
of thanks he sent to Tito at that time : “ We should be showing extreme 
ingratitude if we were to omit mentioning here the deep gratitude 
which our party feels for these two Yugoslav comrades, Miladin and 
Dusan, who from the first moments of our party up to the present 
have exerted all their strength and all their experience in order that 
our party might consolidate itself and that our struggle might be 
fruitful.” 

The structure of post-war relations between Belgrade and Tirana 
was built on the foundations laid with such meticulous care: by Tito’s 
two emissaries and the other Yugoslavs who visited Albania during ° 
the war. The far-reaching economic agreements of 1946 included the 
abolition of tariffs, the free exchange of the Albanian and Yugoslav 
currencies, the formation of Albanian-Yugoslav joint stock companies 
(on the lines of the notorious Soviet-Hungarian and Soviet-Rumanian 
companies) to run Albanian mining concerns, and the provision of 
Yugoslav advisers for almost every Government department, industrial 
or agricultural concern. The great bulk of Albania’s raw materials 
went to Yugoslavia, which was hardly in a position to provide her 
neighbour with the things she needed most, namely consumer goods, 
agricultural machinery and mining equipment. These unprecedented 
close ties between two ostensibly sovereign States were duly sealed by a 
` Treaty of Friendship and Mutual Aid signed in July 1946. There were 
rumours at that time that Enver Hoxha would lead Albania into the 
Yugoslav federation and thereby legalise a state of affairs that existed 
in actual fact. 

The opposite happened when the Belgrade-Moscow quarrel was 
sprung upon an unsuspecting world; the Albanian Communists were 
the first to act on the Cominform edict against Tito, and they did so 
with a violence which seemed to be the product of the accumulated 
bitterness and frustration of many years. All the economic and financial 
agreements were scrapped, the Yugoslav advisers and technicians:were 
sent home, and a propaganda campaign of the utmost ferocity was 
launched against the Yugoslav Communist Party. It seemed almost 
impossible that a régime which was “ Titoist ” through and through 
would be able to start a witch-hunt of its pro-Yugoslav elements, but 
the impossible did happen. And it was Enver Hoxha himself, the man 
who more than anybody else was responsible for linking his country’s 
fate with that of Yugoslavia, who led the witch-hunt. The chief 
victim and scapegoat was Kochi Xoxe (pronounced Dzodze), Vice- 
Premier, Minister of the Interior and the most powerful figure of the 
régime from 1944 to 1948. As Minister of the Interior he controlled 
the police forces ; at the end of the war he served as President of the 
High Court which tried a few collaborators but many more innocent 
anti-Communists. He was tried and executed in June, 1949. The most 
recent victims of the purge have been the Minister of Industry and the 
Under-Secretary of Communications, who were removed from their 
posts and expelled from the Central Committee. Kochi Xoxe’s place 
in the Tirana régime has been taken by General Mehmet Shehu, Vice- 
Premier and Minister of the Interior. A bitter rivalry existed for several 
years between Xoxe, the police chief and leading party organiser, 
and Shehu, the most successful military leader of the Albanian partisan 
movement during the war. His greatest exploit was the march he 
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led in the summer and autumn of 1944 from the Greek border in the 
south to the Yugoslav border in the north, against the Germans and 
the non-Communist resistance groups. If Hoxha is to-day Moscow’s 
most powerful megaphone in a Shehu is by far its strongest 
arm there. 

It is significant that in the great anti-Tito frenzy of June, 1948, 
the Albanian Government was careful and cool-headed enough to 
preserve the Mutual Aid Treaty of 1946. Hoxha seems to have thought 
that he could still invoke that treaty if Albania were to be attacked by 


Greece, as a result of Albanian Communist intérvention in the Greek 


civil war. But Tito acted first and denounced the treaty last November, 
_thus making sure that Yugoslavia would not be involved indirectly in 
the Greek conflict in which she had ceased to participate a few months 
earlier. Apart from radio and Press propaganda, the main struggle be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Soviet-dominated Albania is now being waged 
along the north-eastern frontier by smuggling agents and staging 
frontier “ incidents.” On the Yugoslav side of this frontier there 
stretches the plain of Kossovo inhabited by over half a million Al- 
banians. They are the largest non-Slav minority in Yugoslavia. The 
Albanian minority is now divided between the Serbian and Macedonian 


federal republics. Compared with the retrograde and downright vicious ' 


policy pursued in Kossovo by the pre-war régimes, Tito’s treatment of 
the minority has been both liberal and broad-minded. Like all the 
other national groups, they have been allowed their own schools, 
books, newspapers—in other words, all the educational and cultural 
facilities which were denied to them before. But when Russia and the 
Cominform began to use the hoary Macedonian problem for the purpose 
of undermining Tito’s régime, it appeared obvious that the Albanian 
minority would also become a pawn in the game sooner or later. In- 
deed, the Tirana Press and radio have complained’from time to time 
in recent months that Albanians in Yugoslavia are being “ oppressed 


by the fascist band of Belgrade.” Some time ago a military tribunal ' 


in Skoplje tried a number of Albanians who were alleged to have been 
sent from across the border for spying and sabotage. 

That Tito’s Government is not altogether above the deception and 
distortion to which the pre-war régimes resorted when dealing with 
national minorities may be seen from the following example. The Yugo- 
slav Fortnightly of January 27th, 1950, published an article on the 
National Assembly in which it said that the outgoing Council of Peoples 
had these members : 51 Serbs, 26 Croats, 25 Slovenes, 25 Montenegrins, 
1g Macedonians; 9 Moslems, 9 Shqiptars, 3 Hungarians, 3 Albanians, 
2 Turks, 2 Wallachians, x Rumanian, r Ruthenian and r Slovak. 
At first sight, the 9 Shqiptar deputies may appear to represent a brand 
new tribe recently discovered in darkest Yugoslavia ; but if one happens 
to know (and not many do) that Skqiptar is the name by which 
Albanians call themselves, one realises that the Albanian members of 
the Council are made to appear under two quite separate headings : 
o Shqiptars and 3 Albanians! This deliberate deception is not con- 
fined to publicity abroad. While members of the Albanian minority who 
live near the frontier are allowed to call themselves Albanians (i.e. 
Albanski in Serbo-Croat), those living further away are encouraged 
to use the name “ Shqiptar,” in the hope, presumably, that eventually 
they will give up thinking they are of the same stock as the people 


* 


across the border. This is a case of staunch nationalists failing to see . 


how nationalism really works. 
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Albania’s important strategic position in the Mediterranean has been 
amply underlined by the events of the recent Greek civil war, by the 
* Soviet Government’s interest in the country, as well as by the new turn 
in Yugoslav-Albanian relations. According to many reports, the major- 
ity of the Greek Communist guerrillas who escaped into Albania last 
summer, after the Grammos and Vitsi battles, have been transferred 
to Bulgaria and Rumania; thus southern Albania may not again be 
used as a base of military operations against Greece. ‘But it would be 
exceedingly rash to conclude from this that Russia will not send across 
the frontier Greek Communists specially trained in disruptive propa- 
ganda and sabotage. During a foreign affairs debate in the House of 
Commons last November, Mr. Churchill said that the Russians “ are in | 
physical possession of the former Italian submarine base at Sasseno 
opposite Valona.” A Government spokesman denied any knowledge 
of this, but the fact remains that the Russians are still the masters in 
Albania. It is obvious that if the country were to be snatched from the 
Soviet grip, not only would a people who have suffered bitterly be 
saved but the position of Greece, Italy and of Tito’s Yugoslavia would 
be immensely strengthened. But if, in order to bring about this desir- 
able change, an appeal is made to the Albanians “ to join Tito and see 
the western world,” the chances are that after more than ten years of 
foreign occupation, guerrilla warfare, civil war, hunger, Communist 
oppression and utter disillusionment, their reply would be: “No, 
thanks. If that is all you’ve got to offer us, we prefer to stay at home 
with our own odious Communist dictator.” $ 
ÅNTON LOGORECI, 


DREAMS. 


N Robinson Crusoe Defoe describes the adventures of one man on 
f: single island ; in The History of the Devil he describes the machina- 

tions of the Evil One over the whole earth. Defoe includes among 
the Devil’s wiles the dream seductively whispered into the sleeper’s 
ear, and into his description drops the sentence, “ To dream is nothing 
else but to think sleeping.” In the J/ad Zeus sends a dream to Agamem- 
non to deceive him, by promise of victory, into attacking the Trojans 
and being routed. The dream, according to such early notions, is -a 
visitor from without, and often sent, as it seems to Agamemnon to be 
sent, from Heaven. In other early beliefs the dreamer, or his soul, 
visits what he sees, or seems to see. A Fijian, Frazer relates, sleeping 
in Matuku, dreamed of being far away in Tonga. When suddenly 
awakened by a tread on his foot he bawled for his soul to race back to 
him across the sea. In the sixteenth century the dreaming Cardan, or 
his soul, talked with his father on the moon, as Sir Thomas Browne 
relates. Dreams even seemed to Addison, 1672-1719, like the amuse- 
ments and relaxations of the soul when disencumbered of her machine, 
or disengaged from her body. This, however, is a lingering remnant of 
the dreamer’s widely ranging excursionist soul. In the eighteenth 
century Schopenhauer characteristically recognises continuity between 
waking and dreaming ; in 1923 Ratcliffe, influenced by Freud, describes 
much dreaming as “a sort of gigantic confessional.” Dreaming by 
visited or visiting souls has become sleep-thinking, as Defoe’s sentence 
can be paraphrased, or more generally, since some dreams probably 
occur at the moment of waking, thinking under the conditions imposed 
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by deeds “ To dream is nothing else but to think sleeping ” : this is 
the primary clue to the nature of the dream. 

Dream-thinking is both continuous with waking thought and. 
different from it. Chief Baron Kelly was very long-winded. A legal ` 
comrade, Judge Parry records, dreamed of the Great Day of Judgment 
when all men were being tried. As Kelly entered the dock the Recording 
Angel rose and shouted, “ No other case will be taken to-day.” This 
dream dramatises the waking thought, or what might have been the 
waking thought, ‘ ' Kelly, even in the dock at the Last Judgment, would 
talk the day out,” into an episode. Such dramatisation of waking 
thoughts, real or potential, into actual, or apparently actual, events is 
the second significant clue to the nature of the dream. Hewlett puts it 
neatly : ‘‘ The dream thinks it and it is.” The dream, Freud writes, 
replaces thoughts by hallucinations. Ordinary dreams, Coleridge 
suggests, are merely not judged to be unreal ; by common consent they 
are usually veritable hallucinations—-seemingly real, though in fact , 
imaginary. The usual dream transforms thoughts into hallucinatory 
episodes. 

The double principle, sleep-thinking by dramatising thoughts into 
illusory episodes, is wide enough to admit varying interpretations, 
Freudian or otherwise. It must be taken somewhat in Sir Thomas 
Browne’s “ soft and flexible sense.” Dreams are usually predominantly 
visual, though sounds, words, touches, tastes, smells, and various 
sensations may help seen things to compose hallucinatory episodes. 
Some dreams, as Freud remarks, consist solely of thoughts. One 
secretary would agree with him : he dreamed he had forgotten to attend 
a meeting, just as the (groundless) fear might flash into his waking 
consciousness. Some dreams, also, may be mere vague scatterings. 
The principle, however, is sound enough if discreetly applied. Joubert, 
says Sainte-Beuve, always translates a thought into a picture ; a dream 
usually dramatises it into an apparently real event. “ Thought ” must 
be taken widely here to include, for instance, wishes or fears: A dream 
does not always come with the “ multitude of business,” comparable to 
the “ multitude of words ” in a “ fool’s voice,” of which Ecclesiastes 
writes, “ And it shall be as when an hungry man dreameth, and, 
behold, he eateth,” or as-when a thirsty man dreams he is drinking. 
Each of these two simple dreams, cited by Isaiah, directly transforms 
a wish into an event—a longing to eat into eating, and a desire to drink 
into drinking. The dream that solves a problem obviously continues 
waking thought, and dramatises it. When a lady lost her ring her - 
nieces searched vainly—forgetting one possible place. One niece 
remembered it when she dreamed of finding the ring in the hem of her 
aunt’s dress. The dream continued the guessing quest, dramatised a 
guess into an actual finding, and guessed rightly, for the ring was in 
the hem. A dream solves a problem for a writer when it gives him a 
plot, as a dream outlined a play for William Archer, and he developed 
it into The Green Goddess. 

In A Chapter on Dreams R. L. Stevenson says he began to lead a 
double life—one by day, the other by night. The parallel runs well, 
for he dreamed in sequence. In reasonable paraphrase Stevenson’s 
waking and dreaming minds collaborated to produce his stories. In The 
Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, for example, the dreaming 
partner contributed the scene at the window, and also a scene in 
which Hyde takes the powder, and changes in front of his pursuers. 
The waking mind split this into two ; it also provided the meaning of 
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the tale, the setting and the characters. Stevenson’s dreams, in a very 
real sense, collaborated with his waking mind. In some dreams the 
. dreaming mind seems simply to turn novelist or dramatist, or still 
more simply to continue the waking bent of the story-writer | or play- 
wright. “ In dreams,” writes Emerson, “ we are true poets,” and he 
doubts, perhaps too enthusiastically, whether “ any five-act play ” by 
the “ best poet ” is so thoroughly inventive as the “ unwritten play in 
fifty acts ... by the dullest snorer. .. .” In some dreams, at least, the 


sleeper may simply turn novelist or dramatist, or continue to be one. : 


The dreamer often participates in the drama, at times unhappily. All 
dreams, however, are not merely dramatic displays ; Stevenson himself 
notes a parabolic sense in some. A gentleman dreamed throughout life 
of fighting a duel with swords ; sometimes he killed his opponent, but 
his opposite never killed him. The recurrences of the dream gave him 
a cue, for he usually fought his dream-duel when he had an important 
decision to make. This dream converts a sense of crisis, more or less 
intense, into an apparently actual duel; in waking life the dreamer 
might have metaphorically compared himself to one about to fight with 
swords. It also contains encouragement, for the dreamer is ‘never 
killed. This dream illustrates Maurice Nicholl’s useful, comparison of 
the dream to a cartoon. The duelling dream is interpreted by the known 
experience of the dreamer, just as a political cartoon is interpreted by 
the political situation. The clues to the significance of a dream, how- 
ever, are usually less evident than in the duelling dream, often very 
much less. 

A friend of William Archer dreamed that when he was in the London 
Zoo the tigers were caged but the lions roamed about freely. These 
lions, he was told, believed in a life after death, and in future rewards or 
punishments. This dream might be the dramatised equivalent of 
“Even lions, if they believed in the punishment of bad lions after 
death, would not eat visitors to the Zoo.” Since the dreamer walked 
delicately like Agag, lest the lions should change their opinions, the 
dream might also express a lurking doubt about the efficacy of post- 
mortem punishment. The dream might be a mere bit of fun by 
Morpheus, and Archer ingeniously suggests other explanations: a 
contrast, for instance, between nobility, represented by the lions, and 
ferocity, represented by the tigers. This multiple-cartoon dream, with 
many possible explanations, leads on to the recognition of cryptogram 
dreaming that requires careful, systematic and even highly skilled 
deciphering. Some dreams seem to dramatise the thoughts of their 
dreamers in intelligible cartoons. Other dreams, like that of the Zoo, 
challenging and evading interpretation, point on to those that are 
either decipherable cryptograms or have no particular meaning. The 
thoughts of Timzeus in Plato’s dialogue, or monologue, are often not 
like.ours. The liver, he says, is intended to give prophetic intimations, 
and an inspired man, apparently, may receive his divinatory visions in 
a dream. Since reason, Timezus thinks, can wrest their meanings from 
the words and apparitions, the inspired man himself can sometimes 
divine these meanings. He can when he is sane, but he is demented 
during his inspiration, and apt to remain so. Therefore, Timzus 
explains, interpreters are usually appointed to unriddle the inspired 
truth enigmatically embodied in the dreams. The shade of Timeeus 
would recognise the analogues of his interpreters in Freud and others, 
though he would find less preoccupation with the liver. Timæus, in his 
monologue, seems to think that the dreamer may divine the future 
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fates of others ; his shade would find the dream probed to reveal the 


nature of the dreamer himself, by methods, notions and techniques ` 


foreign to the fourth century B.C., but he would still find busy: 
deciphering of cryptogramic dreams. 

Dreams, whether sheer dramatic displays, or solvers of problems, or 
recognisable cartoons, or cryptograms, have many common charac- 
teristics. Any form of waking experience, it is reasonable to suppose, 
can occur in a dream, though some experiences seldom do so. Sir 
Thomas Browne thanked God for his pleasant dreams ; others might be 
more inclined to curse the Devil for their unpleasant ones. William 
Archer, for instance, includes among his dreaming experiences : con- 
versation, self-reproach, thankfulness, moral indignation, murder, 
* argument and others. If the elevating always surprises, as Dr. Johnson 
once affirmed, dreams do not usually elevate, for dreaming is surpris- 
ingly free from surprise. One dreamer who knocked at a door, and then, 
in a twinkling, found himself at a distant garden party in his nightgown, 
was not surprised. Dreaming is surprisingly free from surprise in spite 
of its frequently kaleidoscopic character, as various writers note. The 
dreamer can be surprised : one, at least, was surprised to see a former 
colleague alive whom he knew to be dead. Seafield ends The Literature 
and Curiosities of Dreams, 1865, with a “ Dictionary of Interpretations 
from Artemidorus and others.” Though the dreams of jollity and of 
watching a farce are assigned their meanings, the actually comical is, at 
least, not specified. Archer, whose prolific dreaming sampled its possi- 
bilities well, does.not mention the ludicrous. The sense of the comic, 
so prevalent in life, if it ever does invade the dream, seems to so very 
rarely. A survey of dreaming seems to indicate that some waking 
experiences are, in differing degrees, rarer than others in dreams. 

The waking man sees by.actual sensations from objects; visual 
images or mental pictures are their dream-equivalents. Sounds, smells, 
touches and other sensations have their dream-equivalents, which may 
be images, analogous to visual images, or actual experiences, such.as 
the feel of the pillow or even movements in the members of the body. 
In principle, it may be reasonably supposed, any sensation can have its 
dream-equivalent, but the deficiency or absence of certain sensations 
seems to confer peculiar characteristics on much dreaming. Dreams 
may have helped to prompt the Eastern tales of magic carpets. Rapid 
transportations, as from Galway to Ventnor, occur in dreaming, often 
without surprise. The dream-transportation is often more homely, 
and occurs with less pomp than the fabled flights of King Solomon on 
his green silk carpet. It is often merely a long hop. A dreamer, for 
instance, is at one end, and then quickly at the other end, of a long 
corridor, without passing along it. In actual life he must walk from one 
end to the other. As he does so he feels his movements through a 
complex of sensations—the resistance of the floor to his feet, kinesthetic 
sensations from his moving muscles, tendons and joints, as well as other 
sensations normally received from the body. If these are absent from 
the dream, or reduced in it, the dreamer can see that he is now at one 
end, now at the other, of the corridor, without any consciousness of 
passing along it. Normally, though he may be surprised on odd 
occasions, he accepts the transportation without' any realisation of 
doing what he cannot. 

The sensations, or their dream-equivalents, received from bodily 
movements, and confirming them, can be dreamed. The dreaming 
Freud, as Wohigemuth notes, felt he was going upstairs. The dreamer, 
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_ however, may have visual assurance of passing from one place to 
` another, but since he has no kinesthetic assurance of moving he seems 
-to have been sharply transported. In normal dreaming he simply 
accepts the transit. Many dreams are more shifting, elusive and 
shadowy than waking experience. This thinned reality may be why 
Coleridge judged them to seem not unreal rather than genuinely real. 
If the dreamer does not feel his movements adequately because no 
kinesthetic sensations adequately confirm them, or if, for example, 
sensations of pressure do not adequately confirm that he is sitting, his 
dream-world will intelligibly be more diaphanous than waking reality. 
He will experience a thinned reality if he has no proper sense of his 
movements and postures. The dream seems to be real, McDougall 
suggests, because the dream-objects resist us, or seem to. Equally, if * 
not more, plausibly the reality of the dreamer’s world is often thinned 
and shadowy because he has an insufficient sense of resistance. The 
dreamer often glides rather than walks among kaleidoscopic-scenes. 
This happens intelligibly if he sees more successfully than he feels 
elther any movements or resistances. In one frequent dream the sleeper 
seems to float in the air, usually prone. Intelligibly interpreted, the 
sleeper, though dimly aware of lying prone, seems to float because he 
feels no resisting pressure. 

Some dreamers are familiar with Christian’s plight in the Slough of 
Despond: in the “Dictionary of Interpretations” a dream of falling into 
a quagmire intimates serious difficulties ahead. Dean Inge, in a “usual 
dream,” sometimes finds his “ feet glued to the pavement.” In the 
dream of inability to move the dreamer probably thinks he cannot 
move because he does not feel as if he is moving. The dream of frus- 
trated effort is often called a typical dream : Freud includes failure to 
accomplish among the characteristic contents of dreaming. The 
failure reaches one acme in the immobilising dream of complete 
inability to move. As Achilles chases Hector round the walls of Troy 
Homer compares the pursuit to a race in a dream where the pursuer 
cannot overtake, and the pursued cannot escape. Dean Inge, in his 
dream, cannot move to the lecture room ; one dreamer could not run 
from a tiger. In this painful predicament the dreamer tries to move, 
presumably has no appropriate motor sensations, perhaps does not feel 
the ground resist his feet, thinks he is not moving, and thus seems 
unable to stir. 

Abercrombie records the recurrent dream of a sportsman: he could 
not fire the gun, usually because the lock refused to move. On the 
actual moor his hand and fingers would confirm that he had pulled the 
trigger ; if the confirming sensations were absent in the dream, or had 
inadequate dream-equivalents, he would seem to be trying and not 
succeeding in his dream of frustrated effort. Though William Archer 
seems to have been fairly voluble in his dreams he records no instance 
of inability to speak. The‘‘ Dictionary of Interpretations” mentions the 
dream of the quagmire, but not of dumbness. Frustrated movement 
seems to be much more frequent in dreaming than frustrated speech— 
if the latter ever happens. An explanation can be plausibly deduced 
from a discussion by the philosopher Bradley in 1894. In striking at an 
object sensations of movement confirm the motions of the arm. If 
these sensations, as Bradley says, are normally absent in dreaming, 
they do not confirm the striking, and the dreamer seems to himself 
to be trying to strike and not succeeding. Similar remarks‘apply to 
failure in the dream to walk or run. In actual speaking sensations from 
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the moving tongue and/lips confirm the talking. If, as Bradley says, 
` “it is common to move the lips and tongue ” during sleep or dreaming- 
the conversing dreamer can feel as if he is speaking. Waking life is ° 
rich in sensations, among others, of touch, pressure, resistance, kin- 
esthetic sensations from moving parts, and statesthetic sensations of 
posture. These, or their dream-equivalents, can evidently be dreamed, 
wholly or partly, in varying degrees. Many things become clear if they 
are presumed to be usually deficient in dreams, and often greatly so. 
The deficit may flit:'the dreamer about, in hops as it were, or to long 
distances ; it may thin his sense of reality into a more diaphanous 
dreamland ; it may impress upon him a sense of frustrated effort, 

_ of trying and failing. 
' JOSHUA C. GREGORY. 


A PIONEER IN MIDWIFERY. 


R. ANNIE McCALL died in September last at her Sussex 
J scnatorium, a few days short of ninety. Elizabeth Blackwell 
in America and Elizabeth Garrett Anderson in England had 
been pioneers in medicine; Dr. McCall was a pioneer in- midwifery, 
pre-natal care, and the treatment of tuberculosis. Her name lives 
to-day in the Annie McCall Maternity Hospital, Clapham, of which the 
full story is now told.*. Her lineage was pure Scots, from Dumfriesshire, 
but McCalls were firmly settled in England when she was born in’ 
Manchester, in 1859, the third of five children. The father, Thomas 
McCall, 7 died early, after which his widow took her young family to 
Germany, where education was cheap. It was not long before Annie 
expressed her wish to become a doctor, and her mother supported her. 
Her most valuable experience was gained abroad, but first in Dublin. 
. A year at Berne University yielded her degree (M.D.), then the famous 
maternity hospital in Vienna, and three months’ training at Queen 
Charlotte's. During most of this time her cousin Marion Ritchie was 
with her, and together they conceived the idea of a hospital which was 
to embody the results of these years of study and experience. Miss 
Ritchie was a genius at institutional finance, for which on their return 
to England in 1884 'the new venture was to give abundant scope. 
The opportunities for women’s training in midwifery were then 
practically non-existent ; the Royal Free and the New hospitals had 
no maternity sections. A woman medical student learned midwifery 
by entering a public hospital as a pupil midwife. Seventy per cent. 
of the mothers in England were being attended by untrained mid- 
wives. Women missionaries leaving England, to whom a knowledge 
of operative midwifery was so Valuable an asset, were in the same 
plight. The cousins were losing no time. First they took over the 
superintendence of Mrs. Meredith’s medical mission in Clapham, 
started out-patient maternity work there, in addition to private 
practice, and in 1889 bought two houses in Jeffreys Road. This 
was the Clapham Maternity Hospital, destined to reach its jubilee and 
become a fully equipped lying-in hospital with wards, out-patients’ 
department, nurses’ quarters, etc. . 


* Fify Years in Midunfery. The Story of Annie McCall, M. D. By Patricia Barras. 
Health for All Publishing Company. 

+ The “ McCall ” printed on pre-war tins of Paysandu tongues was John McCall, her 
uncle, oes began this successful canning industry when ox-tongues were being thrown 
out as o 
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At this time there were in London only ‘five lying-in hospitals, with 
a total of 150 beds, exclusive, of course; of the Poor Law institutions. ` 
` Dr. McCall began as she meant to go on. Poor women were to be 
attended by gentlewomen ; women students were to be trained under 
women who were doctors as well as midwives. Unmarried mothers 
were to be accepted without previous letters of admission and to pay 
according to means. Total abstinence was an absolute rule for staff 
and patients. There soon collected round the young doctor a group 
of women students from the hospitals, for whom permission had been 
given to attend confinements at the Lambeth Infirmary. The little 
two-house venture started under splendid auspices, with first and 
foremost Dr. McCall’s inspiring personality. Lady Dufferin was then . 
just home from the Viceregal term in India, where the scattered 
Dufferin hospitals witness her sympathy with the maternal sufferings 
of Indian women ; she was for many years President of the hospital. 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, then nearly seventy, gave her warm sympathy, 
and Dr. Garrett Anderson was the first chairman of committee. From 
the first the matron was a fully-trained nurse and midwife. Will 
any of the committee ever forget Matron Chippendale—competent, 
wise, sympathetic, the ideal matron, and her long beneficent reign over 
successions of students who, by the way, once included Maude Royden ? 

Then the system of costs and payments was new, nor was it publicly 
recognised until 1916. It was that the hospital should be supported 
by those who maintain it, in this case by patients’ payments, nursing 
and midwives’ fees, and donations and subscriptions from the public. 
That the patient was to be the first care soon showed remarkable 
results, Of the 1,171 cases in the first five years there was not one 
maternal death. At the end of 50 years the mortality was 1-6 in I,000. 
The regular keeping of records by the house-surgeon of every case was 
then an innovation, the value of which cannot be overstated: A pre- 
natal clinic with a rest-home was soon added, a strange idea at that 
time. The St. John Nursing Association, which claimed Florence 
Nightingale as its founder, next appealed to Dr. McCall to take over 
the maternity work of the Battersea district, about two miles distant. 
This added 500 cases a year to the Jeffteys Road trainees and was 
borne by the C.M.H. for nearly forty years, the hospital receiving the 
Battersea resident cases. From 1902 the hospital was recognised as a 
training school for midwives, and after the Act of 1905, Dr. Annie 
examined for the certificate (Central Midwives’ Board) right up to 
1933. About rg10 tuberculosis dispensaries were opened in Battersea 
and Clapham, giving to all patients who could take their own tempera- 
ture the six-months treatment prescribed by Dr. Camac-Wilkinson, 
then over from Australia. But before this, realising the seriousness of 
tuberculosis, Dr. McCall had established open-air sanatoria in Sussex 
and Norfolk where a long line of patients were successfully treated. 
The hospital, enlarged as time went on, played its part in the war 
years and the depressions ‘between. Numbers of Belgian mothers 
received free maternity treatment; girls from the distressed areas 
were given free training in nursing and midwifery, and in the last war 
the buildings were used as a day-nursery. There were refresher courses 
for doctors and missionaries returning from abroad: the hospital has 
been the Alma Mater of numerous coloured students (refused at other 
hospitals} who had proved very popular in district maternity cases. 
The name was changed in 1939, its jubilee year, to the Annie McCall 
Maternity Hospital. ` 
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Dr. McCall was a devout Anglican, an affectionate and humorous | 
friend ; in finance, a Scot to the marrow. At the board meetings in 
her Clapham home, she was perpetual chairman, a charming autocrat} 
full of wisdom and resourcefulness. But the annual meetings were 
the great occasions. The speaker might be the wife of a Prime Minister, 
a peeress or other star of the social world ; or there were lively women 
doctors, just back from pioneer work in Persia, China, or Africa. Her old 
students tell of the thrill of her lectures, her genius in her own subject, 
her exacting standards, the weight of responsibility laid upon each. 
Here is a very English story: the growth of a well-equipped hospital, 
one of the voluntary hospitals of a great city, from a small private 
charity and a couple of houses in a suburban street, all the creation of 
one woman. 

Her early colleagues and sympathisers are now almost all gone: 
Mary Hughes (daughter of the author of Tom Brown’s Schooldays), 
of the Dewdrop Inn, Whitechapel ; Marion Ritchie, Matron Constance 
Watney, from the C.M.S. mission station in Uganda, where she had 
run a hospital for many years, and was to have succeeded Dr. Annie 
in control—all, all are gone, the old familiar faces. Of her two earliest, 
closest, and most devoted helpers, Margaret and Dr. Mary Smith, only 
the doctor survives. During her last years, the hospital gone from 
her control, Dr. McCall worked enthusiastically for temperance. 
No. 155, Clapham Road was left to the National United Temperance 
Council, whose offices are now settled in her old London home. Her 
will gave the hospital premises to the Mildmay Mission, {1,000 to the 
Church Army, and £1,000, in memory of Constance Watney, to the 
C.M.S. for the mission in Mombasa. The School of Medicine for Women, 
as residuary legatee, is to found an Annie McCall scholarship in mid- 
wifery. And so she being dead yet speaketh. 

K. M. RATCLIFFE. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE Two STREAMS. 


T is to be observed that the babbling brook, on meeting an obstacle, 
J either bends its course to circumvent it, or divides its course thto 

separate streams, each weaker, but not less pure, than the parent 
stream. By a like law of nature the streams of human impulse, pure 
or impure, may bend or split on meeting an obstacle. The stream of 
Bolshevik Communism that for a generation hurtled its unquiet and 
evil course from Moscow, and after the second world war burst over the 
Russian border into Europe, has at last met an obstacle and has split. 
The upshot was inevitable. It was not to be expected that the poisoned 
stream should escape all obstacle, despite the conviction cf many timid 
people that its course was irresistible. In the nature of things the snag 
was bound to be met. What we call Titoism was not the main but only 
a secondary form of the obstacle, though it has attracted the main 
attention of political observers. The fact, now bécoming apparent, is 
that the Marxist impulse, as directed from Moscow, contained in itself 
the formative substance of its own frustration. As the subversive 
substance, spread abroad under Russian initiative, tended by weakening 
other nations to bolster, albeit spuriously, the prestige and power .of 
Russia herself, it became inevitable that the original movement, when 
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. confronted by the answering nationalism of the people thus affected, 
should be divided by the rival emphasis on the one hand of social 
disruption abroad and on the other of Russian imperialist appetite at 
home. It was Moscow that had to make the choice between the one 
and the other motive. 

Moscow, therefore, was the obstacle, or the origin of the obstacle, 
that split its own movement. When on April 28th last Marshal Tito, 
holding a Press conference in Belgrade with foreign correspondents, 
gave it as his opinion that there was no imminent danger of physical 
war with Russia, he was shrewdly calculating the effect upon Russia 
of her own now divided purpose. He said that Russia “ can in no cir- , 
cumstances risk being an aggressor.” He further said that he expected 
“the Cominform attack ”? to continue for some time, but the possi- 
bility of “ a military attack ” he dismissed with the words, “I think 
not.” Russia’s imperialist aggrandisement, it has to be remembered, 
has during the past five years been dependent upon Russia’s export of 
Communist subversiveness. When, therefore, in Jugoslavia as elsewhere, 
that subversiveness becomes separated from Moscow’s imperialism, and 
an extra-Russian stream of Communist practice splits off, the Kremlin 
has to decide whether it wants Communism abroad, or Russian 
imperialist aggrandisement abroad, as its own essential purpose. The 
Kremlin has obviously made aggrandisement its choice. Thereby is to 
be explained the fact that the Communist leaders in the conquered 
countries of Eastern Europe, the Kostovs of those countries, are 
judged not for the quality of their Communism but for their sub- 
servience to Moscow; and we find that Titoism causes more alarm 
in Moscow than the enthronement of Communist ideology causes 
satisfaction. 

There is no doubt about Tito’s fanatic devotion to the deadly 
purposes of Communism, but there is equally little doubt about his 
antipathy to the present Kremlin. During the May Day celebrations 
in Jugoslavia this year banners were carried bearing portraits of Marx, 
Engels and Lenin; but none of Stalin. In one sense, therefore, Moscow 
was left with no alternative to the choice she made. The Kremlin 
has let go its emphasis upon Communism as an ideology and has had to. 
concentrate upon the suppression of potential national leaders in the 
countries overrun. Jugoslavia in this sense being lost and perforce 
written off, the repressive process has been applied with redoubled 
force to those Eastern European countries not yet lost, even though it 
has involved the persecution of Communists as such. An incidental 
result of what the scientifically minded student might call this neo- 
schizophrenia in the Kremlin mentality is that the mask has had to be 
dropped and the sincere, though misguided, Communist who has faith- 
fully served Moscow in the past now finds himself cast off and liquidated 
by that same Moscow. His friends and colleagues, and the masses of 
their followers, are thus disillusioned ang Moscow in the long run is 
weakened. 

‘It has become clear that the Remit s only remaining concern in 
Eastern Europe is to keep the people down by the frantic suppression 
of what is generically called Titoism, or subservience to a foreign 
“ imperialist ” Power ; that is, of any authority that may rival its own, 
a technique that is chiefly exemplified in the successive liquidation 
of local Communist leaders as and when they blossom into pre- 
eminence, and in the attempted suppression of the Christian Church 
and its hierarchy. Thereby Moscow ensures and excites into activity, 
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though the-activity may for the moment and in most of the countries 
concerned be driven underground, the opposition to itself of two most ` 
important influences, that of the professing Christian, who in the 
nature of things is unconquerable because his strength derives from an 
omnipotent source, and that of the sincere (though mistaken) non- 
Russian Communist, who in the long run is‘the very backbone of 
Russian imperialist success abroad. Russia has broken, or is engaged 
in breaking, her own imperialist backbone. 


AUSTRALIA’S LEAD, 


It cannot be regarded as accidental that at this very moment, when 
Russia is more generally seen to be in a quandary of her own making, 
the counter-offensive, as it were, has been launched against her. In 
Canberra on April 27th last Mr. Menzies, the Australian Prime 
Minister, introduced in the House of Representatives a Bill to dissolve 
the Communist Party of that country. His example is bound to have a 
widespread influence. The fact that a Bill of like purpose was fore- 
shadowed in the South African Parliament may be taken as fortuitous 
in the timing but as symbolic in the coincidence. A.whole crop of such 
anti-Communist offensives is now reasonably to be expected. On 
May Ist it was made known that the- Republic of Panama had outlawed 
the Communist Party in that country and had declared Communism 
to be “ the absolute negation of all democracy, contrary to Christian 
civilisation, and a menace to all democratic régimes.” Once that sort 
of tide sets in it quickly gains momentum. 

Mr. Menzies, for his part, in the preamble to his Bill, declared that 
the Communist Party of Australia engages in activities designed to 
overthrow or to dislocate the established system of government, and to 
procure the attainment of economic, industrial and political ends by 
force, violence, intimidation or fraudulent practices, that it is an integral 
part of the world Communist revolutionary movement, which in the 
King’s Dominiony elsewhere engages in espionage, sabotage and 
treasonable and subversive activities. The Bill declares that the 
Communist Party is unlawful and dissolves it, Mr. Menzies declaring 
that Australia could not tolerate a fifth column at a time when militant 
Communism, checked in Western Europe, was moving east and south- 
east. In the course of his speech Mr. Menzies referred to the principle 
of liberty which is sometimes oddly invoked (as in the House of Lords 
debate at Westminster, referred to in Jast month’s CONTEMPORARY 
REVIEW, pp. 316-17) in discussion about the appropriate attitude to 
be taken towards the Communist menace. Communists, said Mr. 
Menzies, were the King’s enemies. Either they could be attacked 
frontally (which was his method) or a policy of maction could be 
adopted on the ground that the liberty of the subject must not be 
impaired, nor ideas suppressed. His answer was that liberty was not 
an abstraction ; that it must be related to self-governing institutions, 
or there could be no such thing as treason or subversion. If, he con- 
cluded with manifest good reasoning, ideas gave rise to overt action 
against the safety and defence of the realm the Government was bound 
to suppress that action. 

On the more general ground this talk about the “ liberty ” rightly, 


- to be granted to. Communists ties itself promptly into a knot ; for the 


word loses its meaning when it is applied in the sense of allowing 
freedom to a conspiracy whose purpose it is to abolish all freedom and 
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_to substitute a tyranny the like of which in the range of its enslavement 
and cruelty the world has not before had to contemplate. 


ANTI-CLIMAX, 


There are people who already begin to wonder what there will be to 
talk about when the gigantic bluff of the Kremlin’s world domination 
is truly and effectively called. That it is a bluff there can be no doubt to 
' the minds of those who retain their sense of humour and of proportion ; 
but that while it lasts it involves an extreme of suffering for the 
innocent victims, to be counted by the million, there is still less doubt. 
Those two attributes of a world situation that almost numbs the 
imagination by its extremities of farce and of horror do not on closer 
. inspection surprise those who have had the longest experience of this 
modern Russian temperament. For it is still true that Russia calls the 
tune in world affairs, and that the rest of the world must needs dance to 
it, even though in the nature of the case the thing is too essentially 
ridiculous to last many years more. The world is in fact ridiculous at 
this time. Two world wars have destroyed or damaged many things, 
among them the dignity and common sense of man ; and the bill has 
to be paid. But there is a balance in human affairs which ensures that 
bills are paid only once, however big the bill and however painful 
the payment. In this particular case the bill, by a sort of fearful justice, 
has been presented to the world by Russia; by a Russia possessed 
(temporarily) of a devil. The devil, as always, is a mixture of strength 
and of weakness, and, as always, is of passing moment. Horrible 
though be its fascination, and incidentally dangerous, there is some- 
thing to be gained from an exploration of the factors now at work. 

There are, for instance, many people who, from what they regard 
as the dictates of historical experience, see no possible upshot to the 
prevailing circumstances but that of open physical war, of a third world 
war. There are two clearly demarcated camps ; despite five years of 
diplomatic intercourse there is no agreement, no detectable possibility 
of agreement, between the two ; and the two. are competitively arming. 
St vis bellum para bellum is a truer saying than that other which 
reads s? vis Pacem ...,asall history, or nearly all history, shows. But 
the most formidable of human axioms is subject to unexpectedness of 
one kind or another. There is a limit to the vagaries and follies of human 
beings ; with the result that the mere fact of two recent world wars 
and the proved truth that neither had in it the smallest element of 
decency or sense, is in itself a powerful, though intangible, safeguard 
against a third. And there is, moreover, not the slightest affinity — 
between the German and the Russian mentality when the two are 
posed as the prevailing menace to the peace of the world. The German 
people are capable of discipline, of hard work, of intellectual, scientific 
and industrial efficiency,'of long-suffering loyalty to a leader, whether 
well or foolishly enthroned in the first instance ; whereas the Russian 
people are deficient in each and all of those attributes of character, 
and are on the contrary capable of extreme levity in their political 
escapades and in their material way of life, while also instinct with 
deep religious reverence and mystic contemplation. 

When the Kaiser and, after him, Hitler, coldly calculating the mathe- 
matical potentiality of Germany’s disciplined strength as an instrument 
of war, were invested with popular support they drove ahead with a 
clear plan of action and became, indeed, a menace to the peace of the 
world. Stalin has no such firm ground under his feet. As Mr. Averell 
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Harriman, special American representative in Europe of the Economic 
Co-operation Administration, lately observed, Russia is ruled by fear, 
and plays with the notion of ruling the world by fear. The Russian 
people and the peoples of the countries overrun by Russia are afraid of 
Stalin, and Stalin is afraid of them. Moreover the Germany of the Kaiser, 
and of Hitler were homogeneous in their strength and outlook. Russia’s 
apparent strength is a mixed bag of nationalities, races, creeds and 
temperaments hopelessly lacking in any sort of homogeneity or har- 
mony and kept under precariously by fear. There is no more dangerous 
a force than fear, more dangerous, that is, to him who uses it. Saint 
Thomas Aquinas in De Regimine Principum aptly remarks : “ Fear is 
a weak foundation ; for those who are brought under by fear will revolt 
all the more readily, once an opportunity offers itself of doing so 
unpunished, according as they have been coerced by. fear alone, against 
their will... from overmuch fear many fall into desperation: and 
desperation drives men more boldly to new revolts.” 

During the two world wars, as Germany plunged beyond her frontiers 
and thereby was driven to the use of fear in keeping down the con- 
quered peoples, she—even she—found that the reaction was in its turn 
irresistible, and was a prime factor in her own undoing, Yet neither 
the Germany of 1914 nor that of 1939 had deliberately used fear as the 
main foundation of her original cohesion of purpose and strength. 
Stalin’s Russia by contrast is an empire built wholly upon fear, and 
therefore vulnerable to the point of brittleness. A small country such as 
Jugoslavia was able to defy with impunity the massed millions of half 
the world ostensibly regimented under Stalin ; an edifice which Stalin, 
even with his warped perceptions, no doubt knows would collapse the 
moment it was put to the test of military adventure. So long as Russia 
succeeds in afflicting an unimaginative West with panic about her 
intentions, so long is Russia likely to push her bluff to the utmost limit 
of arrogance. It is characteristic of this modern Russian technique 
that it takes the line of least resistance. When opposed it retreats and 
tries another approach. The real basis of Russia’s strength has been the 
remarkable deference shown to it by the Western politicians, who year 
after year have allowed Russia with undisguised glee to hold up the 
work of the United Nations and the drafting of peace treaties. 

But her innings is probably coming to an end. The bogus nature of 
her strength becomes apparent when a stand is made against it. The 
lead given to Western policy by Mr. Menzies and the wedge driven-into 
Russian policy by the splitting of Communism as an ideology from the 
imperialist purpose of the Kremlin are likely to lead to quick results. 
Once released from the co-ordinated directives of Moscow the world- 
wide Communist movement seems doomed to wallow in its own non- 
sensical contradictions, and the Dean of Canterbury himself may yet 
fulfil an essential role in the promised reductio ad absurdum. There is 
no human cause that can stand for long against the ridicule released 
when it is found to be a sham and an insult to man’s intelligence— 
when, for instance, a self-professing Christian devotes himself to the 
advocacy of an ideology which makes war on Christianity. When the 
now-separated streams of,an essentially weak Russian imperialism on 
the one hand and of a nonsensical Marxist Communism on the other no 
longer strike terror into the breasts of Western politicians and com- 
mentators we shall be given the opportunity at our leisure of finding 
something more interesting and worthwhile to talk and write about 
than Stalin and his works. 


t 
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AFTERMATH AND REDRESS. 


. Yet Stalin and his works will no doubt be found to have been an essen- 
tial link in the chain of redress. The turmoil of this half-century has 
battered at one particular birthright more than at any other, namely 
at the freedom (properly conceived) which distinguishes man from 
other of God's creatures. The menace has centred in the encroachment 
of political authority upon the free dignity of man. Stalin did not start 
it. It was started in 1914 by men of the West who were so drunk with 
freedom, and so blind as to what true freedom implies, that they them- 
selves became a menace to it. Since that year, more than a generation 
ago, the conduct of public affairs has been concentrated: more and 
more into the political channel.: Stalin is merely the symbol of the - 
dread climax. In Britain during the second world war a man or 
woman. could be arrested and imprisoned, by virtue of a political edict, 
without formulated charge or trial, for saying something, even privately 
among his friends, which in the totalitarian opinion of the political 
authority might depress the public moral. Yet that authority itself. 
was bound by no such restraint or sanction. Mr. Churchill’s blood and 
sweat and toil and tears, so lavishly offered, was, for instance, a bit 
depressing. 

To-day in continuation of the process the British Government 
has grown into an almost omnipotent governess. It is the nature of 
balloons that, if inflated too hard, they burst, of pendulums that 
they swing back, of governments that they ensure their own 
“disinflation.”” Stalin again is the symbol, but the process is world-wide. 

It is not an accident that to-day we hear the word “ freedom ” 
with increasing frequency in the mouths even of the politicians who in 
our time have banished it. The reason is that true freedom (which is 
not the same thing as uncontrolled license, but the right of individual 
men to follow the destiny mapped out for them, not by their political 
government but by their God and Maker) is a firm and ineradicable 
. instinct of men, to which the politicians must pay at least a lip-service, 
even when in practice they ignore or violate it, if they are to maintain 
their hold upon men. And this arrogance of Cæsar has gone too far. 
The reaction is due. After the loss of freedom gradually incurred over 
half a century——the result of the wars which destroy this and all other 
decencies of man’s heritage—it is natural, as the pendulum begins to 
swing back, that men should think harder than before about the 
implications of their freedom. What is freedom ? What is the freedom 
of speech about which of late we have heard so much? In the lands 
ruled by Stalin there is no freedom of speech, nor of any human con- 
tribution to the state of affairs. | 

At Westminster we have lately been twice regaled with a spectacle 
which, rudimentary and imperfect though it was, yet connoted the 
rumbling of minds on an-important trend. Lord Vansittart, speaking 
in the House of Lords on March 2gth last, in the first of the debates 
referred to above, exposed the Communist infiltration into such 
spheres of British public life as still retained a measure of their former 
freedom. His speech was interesting as an indication of the tide that 
was setting against that full menace to freedom which had so long 
radiated over the world from Moscow. It was an admirable, salutary 
and necessary speech ; but names had been mentioned which a Socialist 
peer regretted, and the said peer, Lord Stansgate, on May 2nd, therefore 
started a second debate, criticising Lord Vansittart for what he called 
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“ privileged slander ”—a charge effectively rebutted by Lord Van- 
sittart. But the circumstance of that debate is not a proper concern in * 
this place. What does raise a point of concern in the prevailing world- 
wide inquest—the word inquest is probably not premature——on the 
virtual death of freedom in our time, is the comment made by two of 
the participants in the debate, namely the Bishop of Bradford and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—men for whom one feels deep respect and 
gratitude, but who, in common with other mortals, may sometimes miss, 
or not fully take, an opportunity that falls within their own particular 
province. 

For this question goes deep enough to reach the fundamentals of 
our human life and purpose. It is entirely germane to it that the 
Bolshevik strategists concentrate as their first major objective upon 
the suppression of the Christian Church. It is a logical and an essential 
objective from the materialist atheist point of view. It 1s also symp- 
tomatic of the spiritual issue in the crisis of world affairs now unfolding. . 
What is involved is the basic requisite of man’s welfare. It seems 
elementary enough to observe that man’s welfare is a spiritual matter, 
but elementary things are in fact a matter of dispute in this young and 
unruly world. Both the Bishop and the Archbishop, it goes, or should 
go, without saying, fully appreciate the incompatibility of Communist 


‘atheism with Christian religion. Of course. But there is a French 


proverb which says of a thing that is obvious: “ Ca va sans dire ; mais 
ça ira encore mieux en le disant.” Now the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
reiterating his own view of Communism, and again dissociating himself 


' from the contrasting view of the Dean of Canterbury, yet made an 


observation on the general topic of freedom (which is the kernel of the 
Communist menace throughout the world) such as suggests that His 
Grace has not yet fully faced the implication of his own convictions in 
this matter. He said in reference to the Dean’s public utterances, 
which are utterly incomprehensible, but none the less do harm to feck- 
less people, that “ until the Government declared that it was against 
the law to utter sentiments of this kind the Church was not going to be 
the first to suppress freedom of speech.” (The Times report, May 3rd.) 

The wondering question thereby forced upon us (the whole present 
issue in world affairs being an accentuated recurrence of an old issue, 
that of Cæsar versus Christ, and the origin of the catastrophe being the 
usurpation by the political authority of competence which rightly 
belongs to God) is why, oh why, should a Christian leader abdicate his 
leadership until the political authority:gives him leave to lead ? No 
suggestion is here made about the technical relation of the Church of 
England with the State. The only suggestion is that in a matter of 
cardinal moment to the very meaning and content of the Christian 
faith, a faithful Christian should, and sooner or later inevitably must 
and will, put first things first. It is not for the Church to wait upon 
the Government for leave to stamp out a corrosive menace to its own 
faith and function. | 

The Bishop of Bradford in one of his passages, was still more start- 
lingly wayward. He referred to the fourth chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles—an old blague this—-where, again according to The Times 
report, he declared that “ the first Christian Church at Jerusalem was 
established on a Communist basis, and that they had all things in 
common.” If one’s breath be taken away by so, mischievous (though 
of course innocently conceived) a misinterpretation of a simple fact, it 
is because this particular mischief is so old, so commonplace, and so 
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deliberate an instrument of Communist deception that for the Bishop 
* not to be aware of it seems odd almost beyond belief. Must it at this 
day still be necessary to point out that “ having all things in common ’ 
is a state of affairs not in the slightest degree or sense relevant to what 
in the first half of the twentieth century is meant by Communism ? 
The word Communism, as a word, is so vague in its literal potentiality 
that at this present time it is a first duty of all serious commentators 
on affairs to define the particular meaning intended for it. It happens 
that at this time the atheists who operate from Moscow have usurped 
it, as they have usurped so many things, and hitched it to their own 
particular purpose, which happens to be anti-Christian. The early 
Christians happened to be Christians. Sharing things with one’s 
fellows happens to be a Christian virtue. 

But what on earth has that to do with this moder devilry of an 
atheist materialist tyranny which aims at crushing out of life. every 
Christian virtue, at suppressing the very name and empire of Christ, ` 
and at substituting a foul aggression upon the Christian heritage in 
order to deprive man of every right and possession which, if he still 
possessed it, he might, under Christ, be disposed to share with his 
fellows ? The word Communism has a clear meaning to-day, established 
by those who have appropriated the word to' their own nefarious prac- 
tice. It has no other practical meaning in the world of to-day. What 
then is the sense of attaching that same word to the diametrically 
opposite practices of the early Christians ? It is the duty in conscience 
of all those who contribute their part to the freeing of the world from 
these prevailing aggressions upon the rights of man, including his 
right to be a Christian and to share his goods in common with others— 
an elementary duty of Christian charity resulting from the Christian 
truth that God is the common giver and man the common trustee—it 
is the clear duty of good and responsible men not to play ducks and 
drakes with words, and thus to apply a devil’s misnomer to a Christian 
reality. Humpty Dumpty, sitting upon his wall, made the riotous and 
triumphant claim, ‘‘ When I use a word, it means just what I choose 
it to mean—neither more nor less.” But when good, serious men in 
real life use such a word as “ Communist ”’ in a meaning of their own 
and apply it to a Christian impulse—of which it happens to be the very 
negation—we begin to wonder if Humpty Dumpty was so amusingly 
untrue to life, after all. A GEORGE GLASGOW. 

May 11th, 1950. 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


MAHATMA GANDHI.* 


It-is reckoned that even before his death more than two thousand books 
had been written about Mr. Gandhi, in a large number of languages. The 
last year has added very largely to that number. There now appears some- 
thing approaching a definitive biography, in the shape of the new volume 
written by Messrs. H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence. The first-named deals with the formative years in South 
Africa, the second with the middle period covering the long years of - 
the struggle against Imperialism and Untouchability in India, the third , 


* Mahatma Gandhi. By H. S. L. Polak, H. N. Brailsford and Lord Pethick-Lawrence. 
Odhams. 12s. 6d. `‘ . 
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with the final period of triumphant achievement. Few lives in human 
history have been so relentlessly and so successfully driven by a single idea. 
In early manhood he became convinced, through the study of the New 
Testament, Tolstoy, Ruskin and the Hindu Scriptures—and also, as now 
appears, from an observation of contemporary events in Finland under 
the scourge of the Tsar Nicholas I{—-that there is no wrong or injustice 
which cannot be defeated and ended by the means which we inadequately call 
‘Passive Resistance,” but which he more adequately termed “ Soul-Force ” 
(Satyagraha). Later he sometimes spoke of this method of action against 
evil as the Way of the Cross, and traced it to the example and inspiration 
of Jesus Christ. It involved, he contended, five principles: first, the realisa- 
tion that evil exists and is a threat to the life of mankind (modern atomic 
warfare would be a case in point) ; second, the resolve at all costs to use one’s 
life to.fight evil, instead of remaining sunk in cowardly lethargy. ; third, the 
realisation that the attempt to defeat evil by force merely drives it under- 
ground, there to become tenfold more dangerous and virulent (the present 
recrudescence of the totalitarianism which we thought we had’ defeated in 
the recent war is a case in point) ; fourth, the resolution to assault the evil 
in question by going into the heart of it and patiently suffering the worst it 
can do, by the side of its victims, in non-retaliating, redemptive goodwill ; 
fifth, the cértaintythat, if this spirit of patient goodwill can be maintained, 
even though the Satyagrahi himself perishes in the struggle, the ultimate 
victory of his cause is assured. 

Armed with nothing but this idealism, stripped of all possessions, with 
his personal living standards reduced below the incredibly low level of the 
Indian peasant, Gandhi set forth, at first as a lonely and much ridiculed 
knight-errant, to defeat one monstrous foe after another—the colour-bar 
petrified into Indian Untouchability (this was pronounced for ever illegal in 
the new Indian Constitution last November), the British Imperial Govern- 
ment, entrenched and defended by incredibly potent modern weapons and 
by vast systems of political, social and financial power (this came to an end 
on August 15th, 1947), the age-long warfare between Hindu and Moslem 
(peace has at last been made). His final triumphs were bought by his own 
death. He was murdered mainly because of his attack on Untouchability, but 
also because of his work for reconciliation with the Moslems. Many years 
before he had welcomed an Untouchable child into his own home, with the 
result that that home was temporarily broken up, and the Ashrama (training 
community) centred round it was almost bankrupted. His death on January 
30th, 1948, was—he would have said—merely an incident in the same series 
of events, a series which was to end with the constitutional condemnation 
of Untouchability and the building of peace in Kashmir. a i 


It was essential to Gandhi’s scheme of life-—-which formed one sustained 
battle-plan against evil—that he lived in community. First at Phcenix, 
near Durban, then at Tolstoy Farm, near Johannesburg, then at Sabarmati, 
near Ahmedabad, then at Sevagaon, near Wardha, he gathered round 
him groups of young people who were prepared to live in common, on a very 
low standard, in order to train themselves for action of Satyagraha against 
any great evil which required, in Gandhi’s view, to be fought and conquered. 
These successive community experiments, with their stern dscipline of 
prayer, land-work, spinning, study and Spartan fare, were the power- 
houses for one phase after another of decisive political and social action. 
He himself, grinding the flour, cleaning latrines, digging the earth, doing. his 
three hours’ spinning daily, was at the heart of all the community activities, 
in all that he did he was training by example and precept the youngsters 
who were to carry his banners of Satyagraha far and wide. Many of them, 
like himself, were destined to lay down their lives non-violently in the 
course of the struggle. But the causes for which they died were to go forward 
to victory. Is mankind as a whole going to learn the lesson of this great life 
in time to save it from-suicide in atomic warfare ? 

J. S. HOYLAND. 
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Rommel is presented as a chivalrous, generous and decent human being 
" by Brigadier Desmond Young in his brilliant, well written and documented 
book.* Yet, however important for strategists the careers of important 
generals may be, world events alter too rapidly to grant them the limelight 
years after their deeds. Deprived of their gold braid and medals they 
mostly shrink to the size of very average men. Rommel is no exception. 
The second son of a Swabian schoolmaster, without any military tradition ; 
a very second-rate pupil with some late developing mathematical gifts 
and the usual enthusiasm for aircraft of the schoolboy in the day of the 
Wrights and Blériot, who in 1910 chose an army career for lack of another. 
The first world war gave him his opportunity, leading up to a captaincy 
and the Order Pour le Mérite, the German V.C.; “the perfect fighting 
animal, cold, cunning, ruthless, untiring, quick of decision, incrédibly ` 
brave,” as his biographer describes him. But he says elsewhere: “ Leader- 
ship in war is not, perhaps, among the highest forms of human activity ” ; 
and when we are impressed by the memoirs of an Eisenhower or Montgomery 
or Alexander, qualities not demonstrated on battlefields ‘play an important 
part. These, in Rommel—even when he was Hitler’s pet field marshal—are 
largely lacking. He was a brilliant commander, a gifted strategist and an 
even better tactician; but he too blundered, and but for a courageous , 
Lt.-Colonel who from back H.Q. dared to countermand his orders, might 
have perished with his forces in November 1941. 
Rommel was chivalrous as a foe and a friend, exacting, but fair, to his 
subordinates. But he had no overall human code outside his profession, 
no ideological convictions, no objection to Nazi rule, with all the horrors it 
implied. He may have been angry over the propaganda myth produced 
by Goebbels, attributing a “ proletarian ” origin, an early and fanatical 
adherence to Hitler and his party to a professional soldier indifferent to 
politics. But he accepted the laurels conferred upon him by the hands of 
that same Hitler, and he revolted against him—not openly—-only when their 
_clumsy grip upon the whole military machine was clearly leading it to 
destruction. When discovered, he accepted his death with the same personal 
courage and stoicism as he had often displayed, mainly in order to save his 
family. But many a man in those days died for a better cause. That is 
why, with all due respect for a well written and magnanimous tribute to an 
adversary in that most romantic of all military struggles, desert warfare, we 
cannot attribute lasting value to it, despite its widespread success. 
EDGAR STERN-RUBARTH. _ 


A VICTORIAN ROMANTIC.+ 


Professor Doughty gives us here the fruit of many years’ study of Rossetti 
and his circle ; he may be said to have attained his objects of being frank but 
not sensational and of setting the poems and pictures in their biographical 
perspective. The title “ Romantic ” suggests Rossetti’s conviction that he 
was in the succession of Chatterton, Keats and Coleridge : he frankly disliked 
the “ aesthetic movement ” with which his name has been associated. His 
chequered; storm-tossed life is fairly familiar ; we cannot agree with the 
Professor that the latter years have been undescribed hitherto. But he 
certainly breaks new ground in his careful analysis of the often obscure 
sonnets of the House of Life and certain lyrics. He points out that Jane 
Morris, rather than the poet’s‘dead wife as usually supposed, should be 
associated with many of them, and that dates and titles were altered to veil 
this fact. The pervading note of secrecy and suspense is emphasised, and the 
increasing monotony of their triple throne—Love, Life and Death. When all 
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is said, however, we are haunted by the almost Shakespearean splendour of 
many lines: G. F. Watts was probably right in estimating Rossetti’s poetry 
above his painting. In that art, too, his later defects cannot make us forget 
the glorious colouring and intense feeling of some earlier works, the tranced 
loveliness of Beata Beatrix. 

Perhaps the most attractive chapters of this book are v, vi and vii, which 
describe the beginnings of friendship with Burne Jones and Morris, and their 
fresh, enthusiastic homage. Rossetti still exercised this spell over younger 
disciples even in days when the gold of their idol was tarnished. The Professor 
enables us to realise the greatness underlying his glaring faults—selfishness, 
sensuality, touchiness, irresponsibility (shown in failures to fulfil commissions 
or repay debts), hysteric alternations of boisterous humour and gloom. In 
the last years we see the gloom prevailing ; he became a prey to insomnia and 
ill-health, with the consequent resort to drugs; and he was oppressed by 
delusions and by remorseful memories of his ill-fated marriage and Lizzie’s 
death : recent evidence has convincingly shown this to have been suicide. 
Rossetti’s career, like his personality, had its alternations and reverses ; 
public recognition was gained, damaged by hostile criticism, then re-estab- 
lished ; there was rapture and disillusionment—as expressed in his mysterious 
sonnet of retrospect : ! 


“ The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned to flame.” 


It must be a problem for any biographer.with so much material to reduce it 
to manageable proportions, and the book would have been improved had this 
been done. Some parts are not strictly. relevant, and though the author 
disclaims any intention of writing a history of the pre-Raphaelite movement, 
it inevitably becomes that to some extent. Nor can the material be con- 
sidered conclusive so long as certain documents remain unavailable, as 
Professor Doughty himself points out. He prints, for the first time in public 
form, Swinburne’s poem After Many Days, regretting.the break-up of his 
friendship with Rossetti. The type and illustrations are admirable, and a 
full bibliography is provided. 

EMMA GURNEY SALTER. 


CARDINAL POLE.* 


The latest biography of the friend and colleague of Mary Tudor is so 
scholarly, so balanced and so readable that the early death of the author 
must be regarded as a grave loss to historical studies. His previous work, The 
Concern for Social Justice in the Puritan Revolution, which. was briefly noticed 
in these pages, was good, but this is even better. Though the name of Pole 
Is inseparable from that of the detested Mary their temperaments differed 
widely. While the unhappy Queen was!obsessed by the idea of restoring 
England to the Roman obedience, Pole was a man of wide interests and sunny 
nature, with many contacts on the Continent, where he spent far the larger 
part of his adult life. The most instructive part of the book is devoted to his 
happy years in Italy, where he counted those rare spirits Cardinal Contarini . 
and Vittoria Colonna among his friends. The picture of this zealous humanist 
and reformer, at once sincerely Catholic and tolerant, is most attractive. 
Like More, whom he partly resembles, Pole’s life was darkened by the 
rough challenge of Henry VIII, his second cousin and in early life his friend. 
When pressed by the impatient ruler to declare himself, he opposed his 
policy in the book De Umitate and refused to return to England, after which 
Henry took a diabolical revenge by executing his venerable mother the 
countess of Salisbury. Even when his chance came at last with the death of 
Edward VI, and as Papal Legate he shared with Mary the governance of 
England, he was not altogether a happy man. He was enough of an English- 
man to dislike her marriage to Philip II, and he mildly disapproved the 
hideous persecutions. This, as his admiring biographer admits, ‘‘ was the 
sreatest blot on his memory. He was certainly not a heresy-hunter, but he 
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did nothing to stop the persecution.” Dying twelve hours after Mary, h 
left his countrymen firmly resolved to forbid the rekindling of the fires 0 
Smithfield and to make and keep England a Protestant country. ae! 


æ * * * * 


Mr. George Bilainkin’s Cairo to Riyadh Diary (Williams & Norgate, 
ros. 6d.) contains a mass of information about the Middle East in very read- 
able form. Though the journey took place in 1947 the chief actors are still 
in the limelight and it is instructive to see them through the eyes of such an 
experienced observer. His main purpose was to study Saudi Arabia and its 
Wahabi ruler, the most impressive figure of the Arab world. The most 
valuable portion of this richly illustrated book is that which describes this 
almost unknown land, where there are few signs of the twentieth-century, 
world except the motor-car and the aeroplane. Very different is the picture 
of bustling Cairo, with its terrible extremes of poverty and wealth. King 
Farouk is pronounced pro-English, and he is clearly neither a cipher nor a 
despot. The third country in the itinerary is Palestine at the height of the 
disturbances which led to the surrender of the British mandate. In Riyadh, 
in Cairo and in Jerusalem the author found Arab feeling hotly opposed not 
to the Jews as individuals but to the idea of a Jewish State. The Arab and the 
Jewish case is vividly presented in the course of conversations with the Gran 
Mufti, now living in Cairo in comfortable exile, and Dr. Weizmann, the most 
respected figure in the Jewish world and the first President of the Jewish 
State of Israel. Mr. Bilainkin, with his eager curiosity in life, enlivens his, 
pages with picturesque details of the comforts and discomforts of his journeys: 
and the menus of his meals in the various capitals. He possesses the gift of 
reproducing local atmosphere and of sketching personalities in a few broad 


strokes. 
* * æ * * 


Annals of European Civilisation, r50r-rgo0, by Alfred Mayer (Cassell 
25s.), should find a place not only in every reference library but in that of 
all historical students who can afford it. No work of similar size contains sc. 
much information on every aspect of culture, familiar and unfamiliar. Hal 
the book is devoted to the outstanding events of four hundred years in 
chronological sequence, the other half to summaries of the separate branches 
of cultural achievement—the arts and sciences presented in alphabetical 
order from academies, esthetics and archeology to travels, universities and 
zoology. Thus we witness events first within the framework of their age and 
then in the sequence of the particular department of study.- The scheme of 
the book is fully explained in the introduction and is easily grasped. Dr. 
Mayer has spent many laborious years at his task and has sought the advice 
of specialists in many fields. For the political evolution of the modern world 
we must look elsewhere: Here we are introduced to the wider and deeper 
aspects of the marvellous story of our common civilisation and to the choicest 
fruits of the human spirit. The dominant feeling of readers is likely to be one 
of profound gratitude to the thinkers and inventors, the writers, scholars and 
artists who have created the opulent heritage which we enjoy. 


* x * k * 


' Hitler as War Lord, by Franz Halder (Putnam, 3s. 6d.), presents in seventy 
pages the thrilling story of the second world war as seen through the dis- 
dainful eyes of the Chief of the German General Staff from his appointment in 
1938 till his dismissal in 1942. It is a flaming indictment by a professional 
soldier of a bungling amateur, drunk with power and convinced of his 
infallibility not merely in the political but in the military field. Politics, 
declared Bismarck, are the art of the possible. The same is true of war., 
Contrary to the advice of his most experienced military advisers, Hitler 
demanded the impossible, and often sacrificed his troops in.vain. “ For him 
there was no Germany, only his own ego.” It isa bitter but highly instructive 
little book. e 
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